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POPE. 


ALEXANDER  POPE  was  bom  in 
London,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents 
whole  rank  or  fbition  was  never  afcertained : 
we  are  informed  that  they  were  of  gentle 
blood 'j  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  like- 
wife  three  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying, 
in  the  fervice  of  Charles  the  Firft ;  the  third 
was  made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from 
whom  the  fifter  inherited  what  fequeflxations 
and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family. 

B  2  This, 
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This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ;  who 
is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferved, 
to  Ihew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 
he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by 
trade ;  but  whether  in  a  fhop  or  on  the  Ex- 
change has  never  been  difcovercd.  Both  pa- 
rents were  papifls. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  conftitu- 
tion  tender  and  delicate  ;  but  is  faid  to  have 
ihewn  remarkable  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs 
of  difpofition.  The  weaknefs  of  his  body 
continued  through  liis  life,  but  the  mildi^efs 
of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his  child- 
hood. His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was 
fo  pleafing,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefs 
the  little  Nightingale. 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he  was 
taught  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  when  he 
was  feven  or  eight  years  old  became  a  lover 
of  books.  He  firft  learned  to  write  by  imi- 
tating printed  books ;  a  fpecies  of  penman- 
fhip  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary 
Jiand  was  not  elegant. 

When 
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When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed 
in  Hampfhire  under  Tavemer,  a  Romilh 
prieft,  who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  prac- 
tifed,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudi- 
fnents  together.  He  was  now  firft  regularly 
initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of  Ogylby'S 
Homer y  and  Sandys's  Ovid:  Ogylby's  affift- 
^ce  he  never  repaid  with  any  praife  -,  but  of 
Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the  Iliads 
that  Englifh  poetry  owed  much  of  its  prefent 
beauty  to  his  tranflations.  Sandys  very  rare- 
ly attempted  original  composition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom 
bis  proficiency  was  confiderable,  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  fchool  at  Twyford  near  Winchef- 
ter,  and  again  to  another  fchool  about  Hyde- 
park  Comer ;  from  which  he  ufed  fometimes 
to  ftroU  to  the  playhoufe,  and  was  fo  delight- 
ed with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  form- 
ed a  kind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  J//W,  with 
ifome  verfes  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he 
perfuaded  his  fchool-fellows  to  aft,  with  the 
addition  of  his  mafter^s  gardener,  who  per- 
fen^ted  Ajax. 

* 
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At  the  two  laft  fchools  he  ufed  to  repre- 
fent  himfclf  as  having  loft  part  of  what  Ta- 
vci  ner  had  taught  him^  and  on  his  mafter  at 
Twyford  he  had  akeady  exercifed  his  poetry 
in  a  Iami)oon.  Yet  under  thofe  mafters  he 
tranllatcd  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Mctamorphofes.  If  he  kept  the  fame  propor- 
tion in  his  other  exercifes,  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  his  lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  he 
hjp'd  in  numbers ;  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began 
to  make  verfes.  In  the  ftyle  of  fi6lion  it 
might  have  been  faid  of  him  as  of  Pindar, 
that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  the  beesfivarm^ 
ed  about  his  mouth. 

About  the  time  of  die  Revolution  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  undoubtedly  difappointed  by 
the  fudden  blaft  of  popifh  profperity,  quitted 
his  trade,  whatever  it  was,  and  retired  to 
Binfield  in  Windfor  Foreft,  with  about  twen- 
ty thoufand  pounds ;  for  which,  being  con- 
fcientioufly  determined  not  to  intinift  it  to 
the  govenmient,  he  found  no  better  ufe  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  cheft,  and  taking 

from 
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from  it  what  his  expences  required }  and  his 
life  was  long  enough  to  confume  a  great 
part  of  it,  before  his  fon  came  tp  the  in- 
heritance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  faAer 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old;  and 
there  he  had  for  a  few  months  the  afliftancc 
of  one  Deane,  another  prieft,  of  whom  he 
learned  only  to  conftrue  a  little  of  Tullys  Of^ 
Jices.  How  Mr.  Deane  could  Ipend,  with  a 
loy  who  had  tranflated  fo  much  of  Ovid^  fome 
months  over  a  fmall  part  of  Tullys  Offices^  it 
is  now  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fuccefsfuUy  employed,  and 
i>  confpicuoufly  improved,  a  minute  account 
nuft  be  naturally  defired ;  but  curiofity  muft 
\t  contented  with  confufed,  imperfeft,  and 
fometimes  improbable  intelligence.  Pope, 
f nding  little  advantage  from  external  help, 
nfolved  thenceforward  to  dire6l  himfelf,  and 
a:  twelve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he 
completed  with  little  other  incitement  than 
tie  defire  of  excellence. 

H^Iis  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to 
btf  a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally 

B  4  con- 
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concurred,  by  propofing  fubjefts,  and  obliging 
him  to  correft  his  performances  by  many  re- 
vifals ;  after  which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he 
was  fatisfied,  would  fay,  thefe  are  good  rhymes. 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Englifh  poets  he  foon 
diftinguifhed  the  verfification  of  Dryden, 
which  he  confidered  as  the  model  to  be  ftudied, 
and  was  impreffed  with  fuch  veneration  for 
his  inftrufter,  that  he  peifuaded  fome  friends 
to  take  him  to  the  cofFee-houfe  which  Dryden 
frequented,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  having 
feen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  i,  i7oi>  fome  days  be- 
fore Pope  was  twelve ;  fo  early  muft  he  there- 
fore have  felt  the  power  of  harmony,  anc! 
the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wifh  tha: 
Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  the 
homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  forefeen  th^ 
greatnefs  of  his  young  admirer  ? 

The  earlieft  of  Pope's  produ6lions  is  his 
Ode  on  Solitude^  written  before  he  was  twelve^ 
in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  othir 
forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is 
not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  at  t|ie 
fame  age.  '^ 
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His  time  was  now  Ipent  wholly  in  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  Claflicks,  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  them ;  and 
at  fourteen  made  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book 
of  the  ThebatSj  which,  with  fome  revifion,  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  He  muft  have  been  at 
this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  confiderable 
proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been 
not  long  publifhed,  and  were  much  in  the 
hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to 
try  his  own  fkill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
fafhionable  appearance,  and  put  January  and 
May^  and  the  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath^ 
into  modem  Englifh.  He  tranflated  likewife 
the  EpifUe  of  Sappho  to  Pbaon  from  Ovid,  to 
complete  the  vel'fion,  which  was  before  im- 
perfedl ;  and  wrote  fome  other  fmall  pieces, 
which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imit$ted  the  Englifh  poets, 
and  profefTed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his 
poem  upon  Silence y  after  Rochefter's  Nothing. 
He  had  now  formed  his  verfification,  and  in 
th^  fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers  fui^pafled  his 
original :    but  this   is   a  finall   part   of  his 
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praife;  he  difcovers  fuch  acquaintance  botk 
with  human  life  and  publick  affairs,  as  is  not 
eafily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  Wind/or  Foreji. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to 
himfelf  new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  mak- 
ing himfelf  acquainted  with  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  removed  for  a  time  to  London^ 
that  he  might  ftudy  French  and  Italian,  which, 
as  he  defired  nothing  more  than  to  read  them, 
were  by  diligent  application  foon  diipatched. 
Of  Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  fubfequent 
ftudies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himfelf  v/ith  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all 
ftyles,  and  many  fubjefts.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  an  epick  poem,  with  panegyricks 
on  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  3  and,  as  he  con- 
fefles,  thought  himfelf  tjje  greatefl  genius  that 
ever  was.  Self-confidence  is  the  nril  requi- 
fite  to  great  undertakings ;  he,  indeed,  who 
forms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  ioliliude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  mgi, 
is  very  liable  to  crrour;  but  it  was  i/iie  fcr 
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liclty  of  Pope  to  rate  himfelf  at  his  real 
value, 

Moft  of  his  puerile  produftions  were,  by 
his  maturer  judgement,  after vsrards  deftroyed; 
Alcander^  the  epick  poem,  was  burnt  by  the 
perfuafion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve.  Of 
the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranflated  TuUy  on  old  Age ;  and  that,  befides 
his  books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he  read 
temple's  EJfays  and  Locke  on,  human  Underjiand-- 
ing.  His  reading,  though  his  favourite  au- 
thors are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been 
fufhciently  extenfive  and  multifarious ;  for 
his  early  pieces  fhew,  with  fufRcient  evidence, 
his  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf,  eafily  ima- 
gines that  he  fhall  pleafe  others.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trumbal,  who  had  been  ambaflador  at 
Conftantinople,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  when 
he  retired  from  bufinefs,  fixed  his  refidence 
i^  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not 
y^t  fixteen,  was  introduced  to  the  flatefman 
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kindnefs,  and  vifited  him  a  litde  time  before 
be  died.  . 

Another  of  his  eaily  correljpondents  was 
Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  no- 
thing particular  but  that  he  ufed  to  ride 
a-hunting  in  a  tye-wig.  He  was  fond,  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amufing  himfelf  with  po- 
etry and  criticifm;  and  fometimes  fcnt  his 
performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear 
fuch  remarks  as  were  now-and-tlien  unwel- 
come. Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile 
verfion  of  Statins  into  hi§  hands  for  cor- 
reftion. 

Their  correfpondence  afforded  the  publick 
its  firft  knowledge  of  Pope's  Epiftolary  Pow- 
ers;  for  his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell 
to  one  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  fhe  many  years  af- 
terwards fold  them  to  Curll,  who  inferted 
them  in  a  volume  of  his  Mif^ellanies. 

Walfh,  a  name  yet  preferved  among  tho 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  firft  encouragers. 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Paftorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  counfel  by  whicli 
he  feems  to  have  regulated  hjs  ftudies.  Walfli 
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adviCed  him  to  corre^taefs^  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  Englifh  poets  had  hitherto  neglefted^ 
and  which  therefore  \va6  left  to  him  as  a  bafis 
of  fame;  and,  being  delighted  with  rural 
poems,  recojumeaded  to  him  to  write  a  pas- 
toral comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read  £9 
eagerly  in  Italy  j  a  defign  which  Pc^e  pro- 
bably did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  £oU 
low  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet; 
and,  thinking  himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  con* 
vcrfation,  began  at  feventeen  to  frequent 
Will's,  a  cojfFec-houfe  on  the  north  fide  of 
Ruffcl-ftrcet  in  Covent-garden,  where  tho 
wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  aflemble,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accuftom- 
cd  to  prefide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  inde- 
fatigably  diUgent,  and  infatiably  curious ; 
wanting  heahh  for  violent,  and  money  for 
expenfive  pleafures,  and  having  certainly  ex- 
cited in  himfelf  very  ftrong  defires  of  in- 
telleftual  eminence,  he  fpent  much  of  his 
time  over  his  books  -,  but  he  read  only  to 
^ire  his  mind  with  fafti?  and  images,  feizing 
5  aU 
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all  that  his  authors  prefented  with  imdiftin- 
guifhing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at 
once  involuntarily  impro^dng.  Judgement  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
many  books  muft  compare  one  opinion  or 
one  ftyle  with  another ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares, muft  neceflarily  diftinguifh,  rejefV,  and 
prefer.  But  the  account  given  by  himfelf 
of  his  ftudies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amufement,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-feven  for  improvement  and 
inftruflion;  that  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
time  he  defired  ^only  to  know,  and  in  the 
iecond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks, 
were  at  laft  printed  (1709)  in  Tonfon's  Mif- 
cellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of 
Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  EJfay  on 
Criticifm ;  a  work  which  difplays  fucli  extent 
pf  comprehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftin61idn, 
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fach  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  fuch 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
ing, as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matureft 
age  and  longeft  experience.  It  was  publifhed 
about  two  years  afterwards,  and  being  praifed 
■  by  Addifon  in  the  SpeStator  with  fufficierit 
liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as  en- 
raged Dennis,  V'  who,"  he  fays,  "  found 
himfelf  attacked,  without  any  manner  of 
provocation  on  his  fide,  and  attacked  in  his 
perfon,  inftead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who 
was  wholly  a  ftranger  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  loiew  he  was  perfecuted 
by  fortune ;  and  not  only  faw  that  tJiis  was 
attempted  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  with 
the  utmoft  falfehood  and  calumny,  but 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  af^ 
fefted  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
mouth  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  candour, 
friendfhip,  good-nature,  humanity,  and 
*'  magnanimity/' 

How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eafdy 
per^ceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated ; 
but  ^he  feems  to  have  known  fomething  of 
Pope's  charafter,  in  whom  may  be  difcovered 

Vol.  IV,  C  an 
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an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 

virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  ex- 
pedled  to  diftate.     He  fuppofes  himfelf  to 
be  alked  two  quefl:ions>  whether  the  Eflay. 
will  fucceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author^ 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the 
falfe  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  young  and  raw. 

Firft,  becaufe  he  difcovers  a  flifficiency  be- 
yond his  little  ability,  and  hath  rafhly  under- 
taken a  ta&  infinitely  above  his  force.  Se- 
condly, while  this  little  author  ftruts,  and 
affefts  the  diftatorian  air,  he  plainly  fhewa 
that  at  the  fame  time  he  is  under  the  rod,  arid 
while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others  is  a 
pedantick  flaye  to  authority  and  opinion. 
Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  fchool-boys,  borrowed 
both  from  living  and  dead.  Fourtlily,  he  ^ 
knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  con- 
tradi6ls  himfelf.  Fifthly,  he  is  almoft  per- 
petually in  the  wrong. 

All  thefe  pofitions  he  attenripts  to  prove  by 
quotations  and  remarks  ^  but  his  defire  to  do 

milchief 
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mifchief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has> 
however,  juftly  criticifed  Ibme  paflages.  Ii| 
thefe  lines, 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  blefs*d  with  (lore 

of  wit, 
Yet  want  a?  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgement  ever  are  at  ftrife— 

« 

it  is  apparent  that  Kvit  has  two  meanings,  and 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wif^  i^ 
truly  judgement.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubt- 
edly right;  but,  not  content  with  argument, 
he  will  have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over 
the  firft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be 
forgotten.  "  By  the  way,  what  rare  num- 
^'  bers  are  here !  Would  not  one  fwear  that 
'*'  this  youngfter  had  efpoufed  fome  antiquated 
^'  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  ac- 
count of  impotence  from  fome  fuperan- 
nuated  finner ;  and,  having  been  p — xed 
by  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout  in 
her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hobble 
fo  damnably."  This  was  the  man  who 
!would  reform  a  nation  finking  into  barbarity. 

* 

In  another  place  Pope  himfelf  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  detefted  one  of  thofe  blunders 
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wliich  ai'e  called  bulls.  The  firll  edition  had 
this  line : 

What  is  this  wit- 
Where  wanted,   fcorn'd ;    and  envied  where 
acquired  ? 

"  How,"  fays  the  critick,^  "  can  wit  htfconid 
"  where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  thi?  a  figure  fre- 
"  quently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  Ths 
^'  perfon  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  bx 
''  fcomed,  but  the  fcorn  fhews  the  honour 
*'  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit."  Of  this 
remark  Pope  made  tlie  proper  ufe,  by  cor- 
lifting  the  paflage* 

I  have  prefei'ved,  I  tliink,  all  that  is  reafon- 
able  in  Dennis's  criticifm;  it  remains  that 
juftice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  ^'  For  his  ac- 
^  quaintance  (fays  Dennis)  he  names  Mr. 

*  Walfh,  who  had  by  no  means  the  qualifi- 
'  cation  wliich  tliis  author  reckons  abfolutely 
^  neceffary  to  a  critick,  it  being  very  certain 
'  that  he  was,  like  this  Eflayer,  a  very  indif- 

*  ferent  poet ;  he  loved  to  be  well-dreffed  5 
'  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentleman 
'  whom  Mr.  Walfli  ufed  to  take  into  his 
'  company,  as  a  double./oil  to  his  perfon  and 

3  *'  capacity;, 
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^^  capacity. — Enquire  between  Simmngbill^nd 
"  Oakmgham  for  a  young,  ftiort,. fquab  gen- 
*'  tleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love, 
**  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
"  to  make  perfonal  reflexions  ? — He  may 
"  extol  the  antients,  but  he  has  reafon  to 
"  thank  the  gods  tliat  he  was  born  a  modem ; 
^^  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents, 
^'  and  his  father  confequently  had  by  kw  had 
**  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had 
"  been  no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his 
*^  poems^  the  life  of  half  a  day, — Let  the 
^^  perfon  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  ne- 
**  ver  fo  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten 
'^  times  more  ridiculous ;  it  being  impoffible 
♦^  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that 
'^  of  -downright  monkey,  fhould  differ  fo 
"  much  from  human  fhape,  as  his  unthink- 
''  ing  immaterial  part  does  from  human  un- 
'^  derJftanding."  Thus  began  the  hoflility 
between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which,  though  it 
was  fulpended  for  a  fhort  time,  never  was 
appeafed.  Pope  feems,  at  firft,  to  have  at- 
tacked him  wantonly  j  but  though  he  always 
profeffed  to  defpife  him,  he  difcovers,  by 
mentioning  him  often,  that  he  felt  his  force 
QX  his  venom. 

C3  Of 
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Of  thi3  EfTay  Pope  declared  that  he  did 
ilot'expeft  the  fale  to  be  quick,  becaufe  not 
one  gentleman  injixty^  even  of  liberal  education  y 
could  under/land  it.  The  gentlemen,  and  the 
education  of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been  of 
a  lower  charafter  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impreflion. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  cenfurer;  the 
zealous  papifts  thought  the  monks  treated 
with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erafmus  too 
ftudioufly  praifed  y  but  to  thefe  objeftions  he 
had  not  much  regard. 

The  EJay  has  bden  tranflated  into  French 
by  Hamilton^  author  of  the  Comte  de  Gram-- 
monty  whofe  verfion  w^as  never  printed,  by 
Robothaniy  fecretaiy  to  the  King  for  Hanover, 
and  by  Refnel ;  and  commented  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  who  has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order 
jmd  conne6lion  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addi- 
fon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intended  by  the  author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confifting  of  precepts, 
is  fo  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,   th^ 

many 
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many  of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places 
with  no  apparent  inconvenience^  for  of  twQ 
or  more  pofitions,  depending  upon  fome  re- 
mote and  general  principle,  there  is  feldom 
any  cogent  reafon  why  one  Ihould  precede  the 
other.  But  for  the  order  in  which  they  ftand, 
whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  eafily 
give  a  reaibn.  It  is  pojjible^  fays  Hooker,  that 
by  long  circiimduBion^  from  any  one  truth  all 
truth  may  be  inferred.  Of  all  homogeneous 
tn;ths  at  leaft,  of  all  truths  refpefting  the 
iame  general  end,  in  whatever,  feries  they  may 
be  produced,  a  concatenation  by  intermediate 
ideas  may  be  formed,  fuch  as,  when  it  is  once 
(hewn,  fhall  appear  natural ;  but  if  this  or- 
der be  reverfed,  another  mode  of  conne6lion 
equally  fpecious  may  be  found  or  made. 
Ariftotle  is  praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firft 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  fteadily  be  pra6lifed  j  but 
he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed 
Prudence  and  Juftice  before  it,  fince  without 
Prudence  Fprtitude  is  mad ;  without  Juftice, 
it  is  mifchievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  pcrfpicuity,  that 
feries  is  fufficiently  regular  that  avoids  ob- 

C  4  fcurity^ 
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fcurity;  and  where  there  is  no  obfcurity  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  method. 

In  the  SpeSlator  was  publifhed  the  Mejjiahy 
which  he  firft  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of 
Steele,  and  corrected  in  compliance  with  his 
criticifms. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters, 
that  the  verfes  on  the  TJnfortunate  Lady  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  EJfay  was 
publiflied.  The  Lady's  name  and  adventures 
I  have  fought  with  fruitlefs  enquiry. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  tlian  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  RufFhead,  who  writes  with 
tlie  confidence. of  one  who  could  truft  his 
information.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent 
rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  unkle, 
who,  having  given  her  a  proper  education, 
expefted  like  other  guardians  that  flie  fhould 
make  at  leaft  an  equal  match ;  and  fuch  he  pro- 
jx)(ed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejeftcd  in  favour  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  infaior  condition. 

Having  difcovercd  the  coirefpondence  be- 
tvsxcn  the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
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lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
he  fuppofed  that  feparation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  lent 
her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  fhe  was 
obliged  to  converfe  only  with  thofe  from  whom 
her  unkle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ; 
but  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  canied 
to  her  guardian,  who  direfted  her  to  be 
watched  with  flill  greater  vigilance;  till  of 
this  reftraint  (he  grew  fo  impatient,  that  (he 
bribed  a  woman-fervant  to  procure  her  a 
/word,  which  {he  direfled  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  in- 
tention to  raife  the  Lady's  chara6ler,  it  does 
mot  appear  that  ihe  had  any  claim  to  praife, 
nor  much  to  compaflion.  She  feems  to  have 
been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovernable. 
Her  unkle's  power  could  not  have  lafted  long; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  come 
in  time.  But  her  defires  were  too  hot  for  delay, 
^d  flie  liked  felf-murder  better  than  fufpenfe. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  who- 
€ver  he  was,  is  with  much  juftice  delivered 

to 
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to  pofterity  as  2ifalfe  Guardian ;  he  feems  to 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guai'dian  is 
appointed ;  he  endeavoured  to  dire6t  his  niece 
till  fhe  ftiould  be  able  to  diredl  herfelf.  Po- 
etry has  not  often  been  worfe  employed  than 
in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving 
^irl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  Rape  of  the 
Locky  the  moft  aiiy,  the  moil  ingenious,  and 
the  moft  delightful  of  all  his  compofitions^ 
occafioned  by  a  frolick  of  gallantry,  rather 
too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a 
lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Termor's  hair.  This, 
whether  ftealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  re- 
fented,  that  the  commerce  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, before  very  friendly,  was  intermpted* 
Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who,  being  fecretary 
to  King  James's  Queen,  had  followed  his 
Miftrefs  into  France,  and  as  the  author  of 
Sir  Solomon  Single y  a  comedy,  and  fome  tranf- 
lations,  was  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit, 
fblicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  reconcilation 
by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which  might  bring 
both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.  In  com- 
pliance with  Caiyl's  requeft,  though  his 
name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by 

tlie 
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the  firft  and  laft  letter,  C — 1,  a  poem  of  two 
cantos  was  written  (1711),  as  is  faid,  in  a 
fortnight,  and  fent  to  the  offended  Lady, 
who  Hked  it  well  enough  to  fhew  it  y  and, 
with  the  ufual  procefs  of  literary  tranfac- 
tions,  the  author,  dreading  a  furreptitious 
edition,  was  forced  to  publifh  it. 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  waa 
defired ;  the  pacification  and  diverfion  of  all 
to  whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown^ 
who  complained  with  Ibme  bittemefs  that, 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made 
to  talk  nonfenfe.  Whether  all  this  be  true, 
I  have  Ibme  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  prefided 
in  an  Englifh  Convent,  mentioned  Pope's 
work  with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an 
infult  than  an  honour  ;  and  fhe  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her 
family. 

At  its  firfl:  appearance  it  was  termed  by 
Addifon  merumfal.  Pope,  however,  faw  that 
it  was  capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having 
luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery 
frojn  the  Rojicrucians,  imparted  the  fcheme 

with 
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with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifon, 
who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  flood,  was 
a  delicious  little  things  and  gave  liim  no  en- 
couragement to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidered  as  an 
inftance  of  Addifon's  jealoufys  for  as  he 
could  not  guefs  the  condu6l  of  the  new  de- 
fign,  or  the  poflibilities  of  pleafure  comprif- 
ed  in  a  fi6lion  of  wliich  there  had  been  no 
examples,  he  might  very  reafonably  and 
kindly  perfuade  tlie  author  to  acquiefc^  in  his 
own  profperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  whiclj 
he  confidered  as  an  unneceflary  hazard, 

Addifon's  counfel  was  happily  reje6ted» 
Pope  forefaw  the  future  efflorefcence  of  ima- 
gery then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  refolved 
to  ipare  no  art,  or  induftry  of  cultivation. 
The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already 
fhooting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  dic-^ 
tion  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  axid 
Cmbellifh  it. 

His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccef$. 
The  Rape  cf  the  Lock  frauds  forward,  in  the 
clafies   of  literature,   as  the  moll  exquifite 

example 
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example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkley  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  dilplay  of  powers 
more  truly  poetical  than  he  had  fhewn  be- 
fore; with  elegance  of  defcription  and  juft- 
nefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  bouncl* 
lefs  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  confidered  the  intertexture  of 
the  machinery  with  the  action  as  his  moft 
fuccefsful  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  in- 
deed could  never  afterwards  produce  any 
thing  of  fiich  unexampled  excellence.  Thofe 
performances,  which  ftrike  with  wonder,  arc 
combinations  of  fkilful  genius  with  happy 
,cafualty  3  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  fell- 
city,  like  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  prc^ 
ternatural  agents,  fhould  happen  twice  to  th^ 
fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time 
without  difturbance.  Many  years  afterwards 
Dennis  publifhed  fome  remarks  upon  it, 
with  veiy  little  force,  and  with  no  effedlj 
for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  was  already 
fettled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
criticifm. 

About 
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About  this  time  he  publiflied  th^  Temple 
-of  Fame ^  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their 
correfpondence,  he  had  written  two  years 
before  5  that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fb 
much  learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as 
that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Demiis  afterwards  publifh- 
cd  fome  remarks,  of  which  tlie  moft  reafon- 
^ble  is,  that  fome  of  the  lines  reprefent  mo^ 
tim  as  exhibited  hj  fcidpture. 

Of  the  Epiftle  from  Eloifa  to  Abclard,  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  firft  inclination 
to  attempt  a  compofition  of  that  tender  kind 
arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  pe- 
rufal  of  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  How  much 
he  has  furpafTed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
faid  with  juftice^  that  he  has  excelled  every 
compofition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
of  religious  hope  and  refignation  gives  an 
elevation  and  dignity  to  difappointed  love, 
"which  images  merely  natural  cannot  beftow. 
The  gloom  of  a  convent  ftrik^s  the  imagina- 
tion 
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tion  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitude 
of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his 
favourite  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never 
heard  upon  what  principle  he  flighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  ( 1 7 1 3 )  he  pubiiflied  Wind-- 
for  Foreji ;  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his 
Paftorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lanf- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  Tories  5  and  it  is  faid 
that  the  conclufion  of  the  poem  gave  great 
pain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politi- 
cian. Reports  like  this  are  often  Ipread  with 
boldnefs  very  difproportionate  to  their  evi- 
dence. Why  fliould  Addifon  receive  any  par- 
ticular difl:urbance  from  the  kfl:  lines  of /F/W- 
for  Foreji?  If  contrariety  of  opinion  could 
poifon  a  politician,  he  would  not  live  a  day ; 
and,  as  a  poet,  he  mufl:  have  felt  Pope's  force 
of  genius  much  more  from  many  other  parts 
of  his  works. 

2  The 
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The  pain  that  Addiibn  might  feel  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  fo  well  fupprefled  his  difcontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himfelf  his  fevourite ;  for 
having  been  confulted  in  the  re\dfal  of  Cato^ 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue  j  and,  when 
Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks,  undertook 
not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his 
friend,  by  a  Narrathe  of  the  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis. 

There  is  reafon  to  belie\'e  that  Addifon  gave 
no  encouragement  to  this  dilingenuous  hofti- 
litv;  for,  fays  Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  hin>^ 
indeed  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be 
neglefted,  would  be  my  own  in  my  owti 
**  cafe;  but  I  felt  more  wannih  here  than  I 
did  when  I  Srft  faw  liis  book  againft  mv- 
felf  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
made  me  heartily  merry)."  Addifon  was 
not  a  man  on  whom  fuch  cant  of  fenlibility 
could  make  much  imprefiion  He  left  the 
pamphlet  to  itfelf,  ha\'ing  difowned  it  to 
Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to 
have  delerved  much  by  his  officioufnefs. 

This 
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This  year  was  printed  in  the  Guardian  tlie 
ironical  comparifon  between  the  Paftorals  of 
Philips  and  Pope ;  a  compofition  of  artifice, 
criticifm^  and  literature,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority 
of  Pope  is  fo  ingenioufly  diffembled,  and  the 
feeble  lines  of  Philips  fo  fkilfuUy  preferred, 
that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to 
print  the  paper  left  Pope  fhould  be  offended. 
Addifbn  immediately  faw  the  writer's  defigti ; 
and,  as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  difcovery,  and  to  permit  a  publica- 
;tion  which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips 
ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy 
to  Pope* 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  f^ope  had 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himfelf 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near- 
lighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature 
for  a  painter :  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  fometimes  perfuaded  his 
friends  to  fit,  A  pi6hire  of  Betteiton,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Lord  Mansfield :  if  this  was  taken 
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from  the  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to  paint 
earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome  en- 
comiaftick  veifes  to  Jervas,  which  certainly 
ftiew  his  power  as  a  poet,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  th^  betray  his  ignorance  of  paint- 
ing. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindnefs  and  efteem ;  and  after  his  death 
publifhcd,  under  Ms  name,  a  verfion  inta 
modem  Englifh  of  Chaucer's  Prcrfogues,  and 
cne  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by 
Mr.  Harte,  were  believed  to  have  been  the  per- 
formance of  Pc^  himielf  by  Fenton,  wha 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  jx)unds,  if  ho 
Would  fliew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  ( 1 7 1 3  )  produced  a  bolder 
attempt,  by  which  profit  was  fought  as  well 
as  praile.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto 
written,  however  they  might  have  cUffiifed  his 
name,  had  made  very  httk  addition  to  his 
fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father 
made  him,  though,  propoitioned  to  what  he- 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large  j 
his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupatioiv 

of 
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of  any  civil  employment,  and  he  complained 
that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books  *•  • 

He  therefore  r6folved  tp  try  how  far  the 
favour  of  the  publick  extended,  by  foliciting  a 
fubfcription  to  a  verfion  of  the  ///W,  with 
large  notes; 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fome 
time,  a  praftice  peculiar  to  the  Englifh.  The 
firft  confiderable  work  for  which  this  expedi- 
ent was  employed  is  faid  to  have  been  Dryden's 
Virgihy  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great 
fuccefs  when  tlie  Trailers  were  colle6led  into 
volumes  k 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  fuccefsful.  He  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  perfonally 
known  to  almoft  all  whom  dignity  of  em- 
ployment or  fplendour  of  reputation  had  made 
eminent  5  he  converfed  indifferently  with  both 
parties,  and  never  difturbed  the  publick  with 
his  political  opinions ;  and  it  might  be  natu- 
rally expefted,  as  each  fadlion  then  boafted 
its  hterary  zeal>  that  the  great  men,  who  on 

*  Spcnce. 
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other  occafions  pra6tifed  all  the  violence  o(^ 
oppofition,^    would  emulate  each   other    in 
their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  had  de- 
lighted all,  and  by  whom   none  had  been 
offended*^ 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Enj^fifh 
Iliad  to  fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto, 
for  fix  guineas;  a  fum,  according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
inconfiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  afked  before.  His  propofel, 
however,  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend liis  imdertaking,  and  promote  his  in- 
terefl.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
iuch  a  genius  fhould  be  wafled  upon  a  work 
not  original ;  but  propofed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it:  Addifon  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advifed 
him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half 
the  nation,  when  he  might  be  miiverfally  fa- 
voured. 

The  greatnefs  of  tlie  defign,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  railed  fuch  expectations  of 

the 
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Jtlie  future  fale,  that  the  bookfellers  made  their 
offers  with  great  eagemefs ;  but  the  Kigheft 
bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot^  who  became  pro- 
prietor on  condition  of  fupplying,  at  his  own 
expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  de- 
livered to  fubfcribers,  or  prefented  to  friends^ 
and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  jfor  every 
volume^ 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  beliwe,  ffipulated 
that  none  fhould  be  printed  but  for  the  au- 
thor, that  the  fubfcription  might  not  be  de- 
preciated; but  Lintot  imprefled  the  fame  pages 
upon  a  fmall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle thinner;  and  fold  exaftly  at  haif  the 
price,  for  half  a  guinea  each  volume,  books 
fo  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos,  that,  by  a 
fraud  of  trade,  thoffe  Folios,  being  afterwards 
fhortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, were  fold  as  copies  printed  for  the  fub- 
fcribers^ 

Lintot  printed  fome  on  royal  paper  in  Fo- 
lio for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  but  of  this  ex- 
periment he  repented,  and  his  fon  fold  copies 
of  the  firft  volume  with  aU  thdr  extent  of 
margin  for  two  fliillings. 
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It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  book^ 
feller,  after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality, 
was,  by  ^  very  unjuft  and  illegal  aftion,  de- 
frauded of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  Aq 
Englifh  Iliad  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Du- 
odecimo, and  imported  clandeftinely  for  the 
gratification  of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to 
read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  counterafted  by  an 
edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious  \ 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contrail  his  Folip 
at  once  into  a  Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  ad- 
vantage  of  aii  intermediate  gradation.  The 
notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed 
^t  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  large  volumes,  were  now  fubjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  fame  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
eafily  ponfulted.     Of  this  edition  the  fale  was 

* 

doubtlefs  very  numerous;  but  indeed  great 
numbers  were  nepefiary  to  produce  confider-? 
able  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals, 
and  engaged  not  x)nly  his  own  reputation,  but 
in  fome  degree  that  of  his  friends  who  pa- 
tronifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be  frighted 
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at  his  own  undertaking ;  and  finding  himfelf 
at  firft  embarrafled  with  difficulties,  which 
retarded  and  oppreffed  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneafy ;  had  his  nights  difturbed 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through  unlmown 
ways,  and  wifhed,  as  he  faid,  that  fomebody 
^otild  hang  him  *♦ 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance  i  he  grew  by  degrees  more  ac- 
quamted  with  Homer's  images  and  expref- 
fions,  and  pra6tice  increafed  his  facility  of 
verfification.  In  a  fhoxt  time  he  reprefents 
Jiimfelf  as  difpatching  regularly  fifty  verfes  a 
day,  which  would  fhew  him  by  an  eafy  com- 
putation the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  liis  only  vexa- 
tion. He  that  afks  a  fubfcription  fbon  finds 
that  he  has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  en- 
courage him  defame  him.  He  that  wants 
money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than 
poor,  and  he  that  wifhes  to  fave  his  money 
conceals  his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Addifon 
had  hinted  his  fufpiciou  that  Pope  was  too 
much  a  Tory  j  and  fome  of  the  Tori^  fuf^ 

*  S pence. 
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pefled  his  principles  becaufe  he  had  contri- 
buted to  the  Guardian^  which  was  carried  on 
by  Steele. 

To  thofe  who  cenfured  his  politicks  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  call-r 
ed  in  queftion  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and 
his  quaUfications  for  a  tranflator  of  Homer. 
To  thefe  he  made  no  publick  oppofition  j  but 
in  one  of  his  Letters  efcapes  from  them  as 
well  as  he  can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  ir- 
regular education,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of 
which  much  feems  to  have  paflgd  in  conver* 
lation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  overflow- 
ed with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt  himfelf 
deficient  he  fought  afliftance ;  and  what  nian 
of  learning  would  refufe  to  help  him  ?  Mi- 
nute enquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are 
lefs  neceflkry  in  tranflating  Homer  than  other 
poets,  becaufe  his  pofitiohs  are  general,  and 
his  reprefentations  natural,  with  veiy  little 
dependence  on  local  or  temporary  cuftoms, 
on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of  artificial  life, 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images 
which   time   effiices,   produce   ambiguity    in 
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diftion,  and  obfcurity  in  books.  To  this 
open  difplay  of  unadulterated  nature  it  muft 
be  afcribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer  paflages  of 
doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either 
in  die  learned  or  in  modem  l^igu?iges.  I 
have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his 
ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify 
his  curiofity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the 
oppofite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude 
limplicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he 
formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  ma- 
jefly  than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  po-f 
liftied  verfions. 

Thofe  literal  tranflations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  always  ob- 
tain his  author's  fenfe  with  Efficient  certain- 
ty; and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the 
number  is  very  fmall  of  thofe  who  find  much 
in  the  Greek  more  than  in  the  Latin,  except 
the  mufick  of  the  numbers, 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the 
poetical  tranflation  of  Eobanus  Hejfus.^n  un- 
wearied writer  of  Latin  verfes ;  he  had  the. 
French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and  Tiacier^ 
and  the  Englifti  of  Chapman^  Hobbes,  and 
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Ogylby.  With  Chapmaa,  whofe  work,  though 
now  totally  neglefted,  feems  to  have  been 
popular  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
he  had  very  frequent  confultations,  and  per- 
haps never  tranflated  any  paflage  till  he  had 
read  his  verfion,  which  indeed  he  has  been 
fometimes  fufpefted  of  ufing  inftead  of  the 
origmal- 

Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided ;  for 
the  fix  volumes  would  have  been  very  little 
more  than  fix  pamphlets  without  them.  What 
the  mere  perufal  of  the  text  could  fuggeft. 
Pope  wanted  no  affiftance  to  colle6l  or  me- 
thodize; but  more  was  neceflary;  many 
pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  muft 
fupply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment.  Some- 
thing might  be  gatheixd  from  Dacier ;  but 
no  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and  Dacier  was  acceffible  to  com- 
mon readers.  Euftathius  was  therefore  ne- 
ceffarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of 
whofe  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  verfion,  I 
fufpeft  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able;  fome  other  was  therefore 
to  be  found,  who  had  leifure  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  he  was  doubtlefs  moft  readi- 
ly 
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ly  employed  who  would  do  much  work  for 
little  money. 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been 
traced.  Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems, 
declares  himfelf  the  commentator  in  part  upon 
the  Iliad 'y  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  Let- 
ter, preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  that  Broome 
was  at  firft  engaged  in  confulting  Euftathius  \ 
but  that  after  a  time,  whatever  was  the  rea-f 
fon,  he  defifted :  another  man  of  Cambridge 
was  then  employed,  who  foon  grew  weaiy  of 
the  work ;  and  a  third  was  recommended  by 
T'hirlby^  who  is  now  difcovered  to  have  been 
Jortiuy  a  man  fince  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  who  complained  that  Pope,  having 
accepted  and  approved  bis  performance,  ne-r 
ver  teftified  any  curiofity  to  fee  him.  The 
terms  which  Fenton  ufes  are  very  mercantile: 
/  think  at  firji  Jight  that  his  performance  is  very 
commendable y  and  have  fent  word  for  him  to 
finijh  the  ijth  book^  and  to  fend  it  with  his  de- 
mands for  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclofed  the 
fpecimen ;  if  the  reji  come  before  the  return^  I 
will  keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order. 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond 
J:ime,  vvhigh  was  probably  accepted,  as  they 

had 
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fead  afterwards  a  clofer  correfpondence.  Par-- 
nell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which 
Pope  found  fo  harfh,  that  he  took  great  pains 
in  corre6ting  it ;  and  by  his  own  diligence, 
with  fudi  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could 
procure  him,  in  fomewhat  more  liian  five 
years  he  completed  his  verfion  of  the  7//W, 
with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  171 2,  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  concluded  it  in  171 8, 
hi3  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would 
have  brought  his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  con- 
clufion.  The  Biady  containing  lefs  than  fix- 
teen  thoufand  verfgs,  might  have  been  de- 
i^atched  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.  The  notes, 
compiled  with  the  afliftance  of  his  mercena- 
ries, could  not  be  fuppofed  to  require  more 
time  than  the  text.  According  to  this  cal- 
culation, the  progrefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to 
have  been  flow ;  but  the  diftanee  is  commonly 
very  great  between  aftual  performances  and 
fpeculative  poflibility.  It  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day 
may  be  done  J:o-raorrow  3  but  on  the  morrow 
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fome  difficulty  emerges,  or  fome  external  im- 
pediment obftrufts.  Indolence,  interruption^ 
bufinefe,  and  pleafure^  all  take  tlieir  turns  of 
retardation ;  and  eveiy  long  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thoufand  caufes  that  can,  and  ten 
thoufand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Per- 
haps no  extenfive  a^d  multifarious  perform- 
ance was  ever  effefte'd  within  the  term  origi- 
nally fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He 
that  runs  againft  Time,  has  an  antagonift  not 
fubject  to  cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranila- 
tion,  though  report  feems  to  have  over-rated 
it,  was  fuch  as  the  world  has  not  often  feen. 
The  Jubfcribers  were  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
five.  The  copies,  for  which  fubfcriptions 
were  given,  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
For  thofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ; 
he  therefore  received,  including  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  volume,  five  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  fliillings, 
without  deduftion,  as  the  books  were  fupplied 
by  Lintot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  thofe  pecuniary  diftrefles  with 
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which,  notwithftanding  his  popularity,  he 
had  hitherto  ftniggled.  Lord  Oxford  had 
often  lamented  his  difqualification  for  pub- 
lick  employment,  but  never  propofed  a  pen- 
fion.  While  the  tranflation  of  Homer  was  in 
its  progrefs,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  offered  to  procure  him  a  penfion,  which, 
at  leaft  during  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed 
with  fecrecy.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope, 
who  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  (hould  be 
prefled  with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend 
to  him  for  occafional  fupplies.  Craggs  was 
not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  folicited 
for  money  by  Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg 
what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  produft  of  this  fubfcription, 
which  he  had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquander, 
he  fecured  liis  future  life  from  want,  by  confi- 
derable  annuities.  The  eftate  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  found  to  have  beett 
charged  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year^ 
payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtlefs  his  tranfla- 
tion enabled  him  to  purchafe. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literaiy  curiofity , 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the 

Englifli 
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Englifh  Iliad.  It  is  certainly  the  nobleft 
verfion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever 
fcen ;  and  its  publication  mull  therefore  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
annals  of  Learning. 

To  thofe  who  have  fkill  to  eftimate  the 
excellence  and  difficulty  of  this  great  work, 
it  muft  be  very  defirable  to  know  how  it  was 
performed,  and  by  what  gradations  it  ad- 
vanced to  correflnefs.  Of  fuch  an  intellec- 
tual  procefs  the  knowledge  has  veiy  rarely 
been  attainable ;  but  happily  there  remains 
the  original  copy  of  the  Iliad,  which,  being 
obtained  by  Bolingbroke  as  a  curiofity,  de- 
fcended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by 
the  folicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  repofited 
in  the  Mufeum. 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  muft  have  been  an  in- 
termediate copy,  that  was  perhaps  deftroyed 
as  it  returned  from  the  prefs. 

From  the  firft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
tranfcripts,  and  fhall  exhibit  firft  the  printed 
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lines ;  then,  in  a  fmaller  print,  thofe  of  the 
manufcripts,  with  all  their  variations.  Thofe 
words  in  the  finall  print  which  are  given  in 
Italicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the 
words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their 
ftead. 

The  beginning  of  the  firft  book  ftands  thus : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  fmg ; 
That  wrath  which  hurPd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reignr 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flairi. 

The  ftern  Pelides'  rage^  O  Goddefs^  ling, 

wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  fpring, 

Grecian 

That  flrew'd  with  ivarriors  dead  tlie  Phrygian  plain, 

heroes 

And  peopled  the  dark  hellnvith  heroes  flain  ; 

iilPd  the  ihady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  Ihorc, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  drove ; 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will 
of  Jove. 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  oh  the  hoftile  fhore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  firft  Atrides  and  Achilles  flrove  ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  ^^  will  of  Jortf. 

Declare, 
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Declare,  O  Mufe,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce   ftrife,    from  what  offended 

Power ! 
Latona's  fon  a  dire  cbntagionrfpread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
The  King  of  Men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  otFence  the  people  dy'd. 

Declare,  O  Goddefs,  what  ofFended  Power 

Enflam'd  their  r^^^,  in  that /7/-o/!«^»V  hour ; 

anger  fatal,  haplefs 

Phoebus  himfelf  the  dire  debate  procur'd, 

fierce 

T'  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur'd  prieft  endur'd  ; 

For  this  the  God  a  dire  infeftion  fpread. 

And  heapM  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead  : 

The  King  of  Men  the  facred  Sire  defy'd. 

And  for  the  King's  oiFence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryfes  fought  with  coftly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Viftor's  chain ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 
Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands. 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chryfes  fought  by  prefents  to  regain 

coltly  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vidor's  chain ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftaiids, 

Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grac'd  his  hands^ 

By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 

ST/^^^o/^^^^yf^^/r^  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Prelents  the  fceptre  • 

Vol.  IV.  E  For 
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For  thefe  as  cnjigns  cf  his  God  he  hare^ 
The  God  that  fends  his  golden  Jh aft s  afar  ; 
The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race; 

Ye   kings    and  warriors,    may   your    vows     be 

crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fliore. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 

Ycfons  of  Atreus,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd. 
Kings  and  warriors 

Tour  labours,  by  the  Gods  he  all  your  labours  cromm^d  i 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  ijoith  conquejl  blefs. 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground; 
Till  laid 

I 

And  cro'wn your  labours  ivith  dcferiJ*  d  fuccefs  ; 
May  Jove  rellore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fhore. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chryfeis  to  thefe  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefent  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain. 
And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
Recei've  my  gifts  ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefent  move. 
And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around^ 
avenging  Phcebuj>,  fon  of  Jove% 

The 
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The  Greeks,  in  fhouts,  their  joint  aflent  declare 
The  prieft  to  reverence,  and  releafe  the  fair. 
Not  fo  Atrides ;  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Hepuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  faid,  the  Greeks  their  joint*  aflent  declare, 
^he  father  faidj  the  generous  Greeks  relent y 

•  T'  accept  the  ranfbm,  and  releafe  the  fair  : 
Re'vere  the  prieft  y  and /peak  their  joint  ajfent : 

Not  fo  the  tyrant y  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Atrides 

Rcpuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 
[Not  fo,  the  tyrant.     Dryden.] 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  firft  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  inter- 
lineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies 
very  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  there- 
fore fet  down  without  any  parallel  3  the  few 
flight  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elabo- 
rately difplayed; 

Now  plealing  fleep  had  feal'd  each  mortal  eyej 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  \ 
Th'  Immortals  flumber'd  on  their  thrones  above^ 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  fon  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 

E  z  Then 
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Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  fight/ 

And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night : 
dire£b 

Fly  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air> 

To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair ; 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  trainfy 

March  all  his  legions  to  the  dufty  plain. 

Now  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy 
Declare  ev*n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy  j 
to>Vers 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  > 

At  Juno's  fuit  the  heavenly  fadions  end. 

Deftruftion  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 

And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  falL 

Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divinCj. 
All-knowing  Goddeffes  I  immortal  Nine  ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeafur'cf 

height,. 
And  hell's  abyfs^  hide  nothing  from  your  figbt>- 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  loft  in  doubts  below> 
But  guefs  by  rumour,  and  but  boaft  we  know)^ 
Oh  fay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftruftion  came  f 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongucsy 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantirie  lungs. 
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Now,  Virgin  Goddeiles,  ipij^ortal  Nine ! 
That  round  Olympus'  heavenly  fummit  ihine^ 
Who  fee  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound^ 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  reibund ; 
Relate  what  armies  fojight  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  followed,  and  what  chiefs  conimaiid  ; 
<For  doubtful  Fame  diftradb  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  Ve  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th*  unnumbered  train, 
A  thoufend  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  vaia. 

Book  y,  V,   ip 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides*  foul  infpires^ 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  to  raife. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftinguilh'd  praife, 
High  on  his  helni  jceleftial  lightnings  play. 
His  be^my  fhield  emits  a  living  ray  j 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceflant  ftreams  fupplies, 
jLike  the  red  ftar  thaj  fires  th'  autumnal  (kics, 

^  But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires. 

Fills  with  her  rqge,  aijid  warnis  with  all  her  fires  ; 

force 

O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife. 

Above  the  Greeks  Jifer  'warrior's  f^me  to  raife^ 

his  deathlefs 

And  crown  her  l^ro  with  imtifortal  praife ; 

dii^inguiih'd 

Bright  from  his  beamy  creft  the' lightnings  play. 
High,    on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flafh*d  the  living  ray. 

High  on  his  helni  ce^efti^l  lightnings  play^ 

fLl%  beamy  jQi^cld  ^ffOX^  a  living  ray, 
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The  Goddefs  with  her  breath  the  flame  fupplies. 
Bright  as  the  ftar  whofe  fires  in  Autumn  rife  ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  {beaming  flames  fupplies. 
Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  fkies  : 
Th*  unwearied  blaze  incefl'ant  ftreams  fupplies. 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th*  autumnal  Ikies. 

When  firfl:  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight. 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  fhoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 
Onward  fhe  drives  him  furious  to  engage. 
Where  the  fight  burns,   and  where  the  thicke 
'  rage. 

When  frefh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight. 

And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 

Bright  as  the  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  fkies, 

Frefh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  Ikies. 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beftow'd. 

Such  fparkling  rays  fron^  his  bright  armour  flow*d. 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  efl^ilgence  flow'd. 

Onward  ihe  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 

Where  the  ivar  bleeds y  and  where  tYitJierceJl  rage, 
fight  buries  thickeft 

The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fough^ 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led^ 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 


There  liv'd  a  Trajan-*Darcs  was  his  name, 
TJie  prieft  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame  j 
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The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 


Conclufion  of  Book  VIII.  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  ftars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  Ihed, 
And  tip  with  filver  tytry  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  fhine  the  vales — the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  fkies  ; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays; 
The  long  reflexion  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires : 
A  thoufand  piles  the  dufky  horrors  gild. 
And  Ihoot  a  fhady  luftre  o'er  the  field ; 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whofe  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flafhes  fend ; 
Loud  neigh  the  courfers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morn. 

As  when  in  ftillnefs  of  the  filent  night, 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  ludre  bright^ 
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As  when  the  moon  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O'er  heaven's  clear  2iZXLTtJheds  her^/wr  light  ; 

pure  ipreads    facred 

As  ftill  in  air  the  trembling  luftre  ftood. 

And  o'er  its  golden  border  fhoots  a  flood  ; 

When  no  loofe  gale  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 
not  a  .  breath 

And  no  dim  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene ; 
not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow. 

And  flars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  beftow  \ 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  flars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 

Clear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  feen, 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  fheds. 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  green  they  ihed, 

gleam 
verdure 

And  tip  witl^  iilver  all  the  mountain  heads  : 

foreft 

And  tip  with  iilver  every  mountain's  head. 

The  vallies  open,  and  the  forefts  rife. 

The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  profped  riie. 

Then  fhine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profped  rife^ 

All  Nature  (lands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes  ; 

A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  ikies. 

The  confcious  Ihepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 

Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 

The  confcious /iv«/Vf/  rejoicing  at  the  fight, 

ihepherds  gazing  with  delight 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  «i;/ViV  light, 

glorious 
pfeful 

So  many  flames  before  the  na<vy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays, 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 

And  tip  the  difiant  ipires  with  fainter  beams  ; 
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The  long  reflexions  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremblq  on  the  Tpires, 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  oa  the  fpires  ;• 
^A  ;thoarand  fires  at  diftant  Aations^right^ 
Gild  the  dark  profped^  and  difpel  the  night. 

Of  thefe  Ipecimens  every  man  who  has  cult 
tivated  poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the 
mind  from  the  rudenefs  of  its  firft  concepti- 
pns  to  the  elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally 
delire  a  greater  number ;  but  moft  other  read- 
ers are  already  tired,  and  I  am  not  writing 
only  to  poets  and  philofophers. 

The  Iliad  was  publifhed  volume  by  volume, 
as  the  tranflation  proceeded ;  the  firft  four 
books  appeared  in  171 5.  The  expeftation 
of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and 
eveiy  man  who  had  connefted  his  name  with 
criticifm,  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  in- 
telligence as  might  enable  Jiim  to  talk,  upon 
the  popular  topick*  Halifax,  who,  by  hav- 
ing been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  po- 
etry, had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge, 
was  willing  to  hear  fome  books  while  they 
were  yet  unpublifhed.  Of  this  rchearfal  Pope 
^fterwards  gave  the  following  account*. 

*  Spence, 

The 
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"  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a 
"  pretender  to  t&fte  than  really  poiTefled  of 
**  it. — When  I  had  finifhed  the  two  or  three 
"  firft  books  of  my  translation  of  the  Iliady 
"  that  Lord  defired  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
hearing  them  read  at  his  houfe. — Addiibn, 
Congreve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the 
reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 
Halifax  ftopt  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
ipeech  each  time,  much  of  the  fame  kind,  '  I 
htg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  there  is 
fomething  in  that  paflage  that  does  not 
quite  pleafe  me. — Be  fo  good  as  to  mark  the 
place,  and  confider  it  alittie  at  your  leifure* 
— I'm  fure  you  can  give  it  a  little  turn.' 
•*  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with  Dr. 
*^  Garth,  in  his  chariot;  and,  as  we  were 
going  along,  was  faying  to  the  Do6tor,  that 
my  Lord  had  laid  me  imder  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  by  fuch  loofe  and  general  ob- 
fervations  5  that  I  had  been  thinking  over 
the  pafTages  almoft  ever  lince,  and  could 
not  guefs  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his 
Lordfhip  in  either  of  them .  Garth  laughed 
heartily  at  my  embarralfmeric'" ;  faid,  I  had 
U0t  been  long  enough  acq^uainted  with  Lord 
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Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I  need 
not  puzzle  my felf  about  looking thofe  places 
over  and  over,  when  I  got  home.  '  All  you 
need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave  them  juft  as 
they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  ob- 
fervations  on  thofe  paffages,  and  then  read 
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"  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him 
"  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
"  anfwerable  for  the  event.'  I  followed  his 
"  advice ;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time 
"  after ;  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
*^  je6lions  to  thofe  paflages  removed;  read 
"  them  to  him  exaftly  as  they  were  at  firft: 
"  and  his  Lordlhip  was  extremely  pleafed 
*^  with  them,  and  cried  out,  Ay^  now  they 
"  are  perfe£lly  right :  nothing  can  he  better ^^ 


It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fufpeft 
that  they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  fecuring 
immortality,  made  fome  advances  of  favour 
and  fome  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope, 
which  he  feems  to  have  received  with  fuUen 
coldnefs.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  is  derived  from  a  fingle  Letter  (Dec.  i, 
1 7 14),  in  which  Pope  fays,  ^Vl  am  obliged  to 
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you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done 
me,  and  thofe  you  intend  me.  I  diftruft 
neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when 
it  js  to  do  good  y  and  if  I  ever  become  trou- 
blefome  or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out 
of  expeftation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
Lordlhip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in 
the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country, 
which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  be- 
tween an  eafy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.  It 
is  indeed  a  high  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you 
to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all  my  life, 
only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  di- 
vert you  fome  few  hours ;  but,  if  I  may 
have  leave  to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there 
will  appear  a  better  reafon ;  for  I  muft  of 
confequence  be  very  much  (as  I  lincerely 
am)  yours  &c/^ 

Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  ac* 
ceptance,  ended  without  effeft.  The  patrori 
was  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  frigid  gratitude, 
and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dig- 
nity  of  independence.  They  probably  were 
fufpicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  der 
dicate  till  he  faw  at  what  rate  his  pra^e  was 
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Valued ;  he  would  be  tfoubkfotne  out  of  gratis 
tude^  not  expeSiation.  Halifax  thought  him-*- 
felf  entitled  to  confidence,  iaiid  would  give 
nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  whit  he  fhould  re- 
ceive. Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in 
hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on 
the  (JtheTj  and  ended  becaufe  Poj^  was  lefs 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praife.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  perfonal 
benevolence  to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pop^ 
looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed 
of  gaining  him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived  hint 
of  a  friend.  Addifon  and  he  were  now  at 
the  head  of  poetry  and  criticifm ;  and  both 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two 
rivals  in  the  Roman  ftate^  one  could  nd 
longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  fupe- 
rior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely 
diicemible  by  themfelves,  and  the  procefs  is 
continued  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
lities fothetimes  peevifhly  returned,  and  fbme* 
times  contemptuoufly  neglected,  which  would 
^feape  all  attrition  but  thstt  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  meriiory  but  that  of  refent* 
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ment.  That  the  quarrel  of  thofe  two  wits 
ihould  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer 
fays,  nothing  but  rumour  has  reached^  and  who 
has  no  perfonal  knowledge. 

Pope  doubtlefs  approached  Addifon,  when 
the  reputation  of  their  wit  firft  brought  them 
together,  with  the  refpeft  due  to  a  man  whofe 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  hav- 
ing attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  was 
himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  diftri- 
bulaon  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
fufhcient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  CatOy 
by  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and,  with  praife  yet 
more  direft,  by  his  poem  on  the  Diahgues  on 
Medals^  of  which  the  immediate  publication 
was  then  intended.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
hypocrify ;  for  he  confefled  that  he  found  in 
Addifon  fomething  more  pleafing  than  in  any 
other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  him- 
felf favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  fre- 
quently compared  his  own  powers  with  thofe 
of  otliers,  his  confidence  increafed,  and  his 
fubmiflion  lefleneds  and  that  Addifon  felt 
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no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young  wit, 
who  might  foon  contend  with  him  for  the 
higheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever 
kind  be  his  greatnefs,  has  among  his  friends 
thofe  who  officioufly,  or  infidioufly,  quicken 
his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his  dif- 
guft,  and  ftimulate  his  refentment.  Of  fuch 
adherents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many,  and 
Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emiffion  and  reception  of  the 
Propofals  for  the  Iliad,  the  kindnefs  of  Ad- 
difon feems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the 
painter  once  pleafed  himfelf  (Aug.  20,  17 14) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-eftabl^hed 
their  friendfhip ;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Ad- 
difon once  fufpe6ted  him  of  too  dole  a  con- 
federacy witli  Swift,  but  was  now  fatisfied 
with  his  conduft.  To  this  Pope  anfwered, 
a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift 
were  fuch  as  his  fervices  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
fcription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  ne- 
ver put  him  under  the  ncceffity  of  afking 
leave  to  be  grateful.  But,  fays  he,  as  Mr^ 
Addifon  muji  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  hih^ 
Jelfy  and  feems  to  have  no  veryjufi  one  in  regard 
to  me^  fo  I  mufi  own  to  you  I  eocfeSl  nothing  but 
1  civility 
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chmty  from  him;  In  tlie  fame  Letter  he 
mentions  Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to 
kindle  animofity  between  them  5  but,  in  a 
Letter  to  Addifori,  he  exprefles  fome  confci- 
oufnefs  of  behaviour,  inattentively  deficient 
in  refjpeft. 

Of  Swift's  induftry  in  promoting  the  fub- 
fcription  there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Ken- 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2,  17 1 3,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the 
"  cofFee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
^'  body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  riot 
but  defpife  him.  When  I  came  to  the  anti- 
chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers.  Dr.  Swift 
was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufiriefe, 
and  afted  as  mafter  of  requefts. — Then  he 
inftrufted  a  young  nobleman  that  the  6e/f 
Poet  in  England  was  Mf-.  Pope  (a  papift)^ 
who  had  begun  a  tranflation  of  Hornet 
into  Englifh  verfe,  for  which  he  muft  have 
them  allfuhfcribe  5  for,  fays  he,  the  author 
"  Jhall  not  begin  to  print  till  /  hanje  a  thou- 
"  fand  guineas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good-natured 
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and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
theie  angiy  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 
malevolence.     On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports ' 
be  true,  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frank-  * 
nefs  and  Ipirit,  as  a  man  undefervedly  ne-^ 
glefted  or  oppofed ;  and  Addifon  afFefted  a 
contemptuous  unconcern,   and,   in  a  calm- 
even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity, 
and,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 
his  early  works  had  received  from  his  own 
remarks  and  thofe  of  Steele,  faid,  that  he,- 
being  now  engaged  in  publick  bufinefs,  had 
no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputation ; 
nor  had  any  other  defire,  with  regard  to  Pope, 
than  that  his  fhould  not,  by  too  much  arro- 
gance, alienate  the  publick. 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with 
great  keennefs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Ad- 
difon with  perpetual  dependance,  and  with 
the  abufe  of  thofe  qualifications  which  he  had 
obtained  at  the  publick  coft,  and  charging 
him  with  mean  endeavours  to  obfti'u6t  the 
progrefs  of  rifing  merit.  The  conteft  rofe 
fo  high,  that  they  parted  at  laft  without  any 
interchange  of  civility. 

Vol.  IV.  F  The 
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The  firfl  volume  of  Homer  was  (1715)  ixt 
time  publifhed  y  and  a  rival  verfion  of  the 
firll  Hi  ad  J  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appear^ 
ance  inevitably  made  them,,  was  iiximediatdy 
printed,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  was 
loon  perceived  that,  among  the  followers,  of 
Addifon,  Tickell  had  tlie.  preference,  and  the 
eriticks  and  poets  divided  into  faftipixs.  /, 
fays  Pope,  have  the  towHy  that  is,  the  mohy  on 
tnyjide  \  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Jmalkr 
party  tofupply  by  induftry  what  it  wants  in  num- 
bers.— /  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  T^shtf^^ 
judges^  andy  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  -con-- 
demn  me^  jhall  not  fear  the  high-fiyers,  at  Buttoris. 
This  oppofition  he  immediately  imputed  to 
Addifon,  and  complained  of  it  in  terms  fuf- 
ficiently  refentful  to  Craggs,  their  common 
friend 

When  Addifon's  opinion  was  dfked^  he  de- 
clared the  verfions  to  be  bdth  good,  but 
TickelFs  the  beft  that  ever  had  beeh  written  • 
and  fometimes  faid  that  they  were  bdth  gcxxi, 
but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  JS?;^^r. 

Pope  was  now  fufficiendy  irritated;  his 
reputation  and  his  intereft  were  at  hazard.  He 

once 
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once  intended  to  print  together  the  four  ver- 
fions  of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and 
Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared, 
and  fairly  eftimated.  This  defign  feems  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tonfon, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three 
verlii^s. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous 
criticifm  of  Tickeirs  tranflation,  and  had 
marked  a  copy,  which  I  have  feen,  in  all 
places  that  appeared  defeftive.  But  while  he 
was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his 
adverfkry  funk  before  him  without  a  blow  5 . 
the  voice  of  the  publick  was  not  long  fuf- 
pended,  and  the  preference  was  \miverfally 
given  to  Pope's  performance. 

lie  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
ftance  to  another,  that  the  other  tranflation 
was  die  work  of  Addifpn  himftlf  s  but  if  he 
knew  it  in  Addifon's  life-time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  told  it.  He  left  his  illuftrious 
antagonift  to  be  punifhed  by  what  has  been 
confidered  as  the  moft  painful  of  all  reflec- 
tions, the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpe* 
trated  in  vain. 
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The  other  circumftances  of  their  quarrel 
were  thus  related  by  Pc^  *. 

^^  Pliilips  feemed  to  have  been  encouraged 
**  to  abufe  me  in  cofFee-houfes,  and  conver-' 
fations  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about 
Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abufed  both 
me  and  my  relations  very  groffy.  Lord 
Warwick  himfelf  told  me  one  day^  that  it 
*^  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well 
"  with  Mr.  Addifon ;  that  his  jealous  temper 
would  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendfhip 
between  us :  and,  to  convince  me  of  what 
he  had  faid,  alTured  me,  that  Addifon  had 
encouraged  Gildon  to  publifh  thofe  fcan- 
dals,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after 
they  were  publifhed.  The  next  day,  while 
*^  I  was  heated  wdth  what  I  had  heard,  I 
wrote  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let  him 
know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that  if  I  was  to  (peak 
feverely  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it  fhould 
be  in  fuch  a  dirty  way,  that  I  fhould  rather 
tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and 
allow  his  good  qualities ;  and  that  k  fhould 
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be  fomething  in  the  following  manner :  I 
then  adjoined  the  firft  Iketch  of  what  has 

*'  fince  .been  called  my  fatire  on  Addifon. 

"  Mr.  Addifon  ufgd  me  very   civilly  ever 

^'  afterr 
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The  yetrfes  on  Addifon,  when  they  wer 
fent  to  ,AttQrbiury,  were  confidered  by  him  as 
the  moA  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ; 
and  the  writer  was  advifed^  jfince  he  knew 
where  his  ftrength  lay^  aojt  tp  fuffcr  it  to  je^ 
main  unemployed- 

»  • 

Tljis  year  -(1715)  being,  Ivy  the  fubfcrip- 
^io^n,  enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having 
j)erfuaded  his  father  to  fell  their  eftate  at  Biti- 
iield,  he  purchafed,  I  think  only  for  his  life, 
that  houfe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his  refi- 
idence  afterwards  procured  fo  much  celebra- 
tion, and  renjpyed.tlvtljer  with  his  father  and 
jnother^ 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  tlie  quincunx 
which  his  verfes  mention  -,  and  being  under 
^he  neceflity  of  making  a  fubterraneous  paf- 
iage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  of  tlie  road, 
lie  adorned  it  with  foflile  bodies,  and  dignified 
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it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto  -,  ^  place  of  filencc 
and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  his  friends  and  himfelf  that  cares 
and  paflions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifli  or  pleafure 
of  an  Englifhman,  who  has  more  frequent 
need  to  folicit  than  exclude  the  fun ;    but 
Pope's  excavation  was  rcquifite  as  an  entrance 
to  his  garden,  and,  as  fome  men  try  to  be 
proud  of  their  defeats,  he  extradlcd  an  orna- 
ment from  an  inconvenience,    and   vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  neceflity  enforced  a 
paflage.     It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of 
the  ftudious  and  fpeculative,   that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amtifement$ 
feem  frivolous  and  childifh  j  whether  it  be 
that  men  confcious  of  great  reputation  think 
themfelves  above  the  reach  of  cenfure,  and 
fafe  in  the  admiffion  of  negligent  indulgences, 
or  that  mankind  expedl  from  elevated  gei^tis 
an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,    and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder  i  like  him 
who  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle 
into  the  clouds,  fhould  lament  that  (he  ever 
defcended  to  a  perch. 
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WHle  the  volmues  pf  his  Homer  were  sxi^ 
nuaJUiy  puhlifhed,  he  cplleftecj  his  fgrracr 
works  {1717)  into  one  qwwtp  volume,  to 
which  he  prefixed  ^  jPreface,  written  with 
great  ^  ipritelinefs  aiul  cleganc^^  which  wa;s 
^terw»r<Js  reprjjited,  with  fome  paflages 
^ijjbjoined  that  he  »t  firfl:  omitted  5  other 
marginal  ad<Utipns  of  the  /ame  Jcia4  he  made 
in  the  later  editjions  of  his  poems;  Wajler 
remarks,  that  poets  lofe  half  their  praife, 
becaufe  the  reader  knows  not  what  they 
!iave  blotted.  Pope*s  voracity  of  fame  taught 
him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated 
iionour  both  of  what  h^  had  puMifhcd,  and 
of  what  he  had  fupprcfled. 

In  thi$  year  his  f;^ther  died  fuilenly,  ii> 
Jus  ievaity-fifth  year,  having  paffei  twenty-- 
nine  years  in  privacy*  He  is  not  kaown  bnf 
i?y  tie  ^hawiSter  which  his  fon  has  giveiji 
^m.  If  the  money  with  which  he  retired 
was  all  gotten  by  himfelf ,  he  had  trjided  vgry 
jfticcefaf  ully  in  times  when  fvdden  riches  were 
^5u:dy  attainable,. 

The  publication  <>f  the  Iliad  was  at  laft 

iceanpJeted  in  1720*    The  fplendpr  »nd  fuc- 
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cefs  of  this  work  raifed  Pope  many  enemies, 
that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities  ^ 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  no 
mean  reputation,  cenfured  him  in  a  piece 
called  Homerides  before  it  was  publilhed; 
Ducket  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the  perpetual  perfc- 
cutor  of  all  his  ftudies.  But,  whoever  his 
criticks  were,  their  writings  are  loft,  and  the 
names  which  are  preferved,  are  preferved 
in  the  Dunciad, 

'  In  this  difaftrous  year  (1720)  of  national 
infatuation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can 
toaft  were  expefted  from  the  South  Sea, 
when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted .  cvejy 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth. 
Pope  was  feized  with  the  univerfal  paflion, 
and  ventured  fome  of  his  money.  The  ftock 
rofe  in  its  price  ;  and  he  for  a  while  thought 
himfelf  the  Lard  of  thoufands .  But  this  dream 
of  happinefs  did  not  laft  long,  and  he  feems 
to  have  waked  foon  enough  to  get  clear  with 
the  lofs  only  of  what  he  once  thought  himfelf 
to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  publifhed  fome  feleft  poems 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant 
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Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  -,  who,  af-^ 
ter  all  his  ftruggles  and  dangers,  then  lived 
in  retirement,  ftill  under  the  frown  of  a  vic- 
torious fadlion,  who  could  take  no  pleafure 
in  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  an  edition 
of  Sbakfpeare.  His  name  was  now  of  io 
much  authority,  that  Tonfon  tiiought  him- 
felf  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a 
fubfcription  of  fix  guineas  for  Shakfpeare's 
plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes  s  nor  did  his  ex- 
pectation much  deceive  him;  for  of  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dif- 
perfed  a  great  number  at  the  price  propofed. 
The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  funk 
afterwai'ds  fo  low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
copies  were  fold  at  fixteeii  Jfhillings  each. 

On  thj5  luidert^king,  to  which  Pope  was 
induced  by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and 
feventeen  pounds  twelve  fliillings,  he  feems 
never  to  have  reflefted  afterwards  without 
vexation  y  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  di- 
ligence, with  very  flender  powers,  firft,  in  a 
book  called  Shakcfpeare  Rejiored,  and  then  in 
«  formal  edition,    detefted   his   deficiencies 

with 
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with  all  the  inlblence  of  viftory  5  and,  as  It 
was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hateci 
Theobald  had  from  others  all  the  help  thas 
<:ould  be  fupplied,  by  the  defife  of  humbling 
a  haughty  charafter. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to 
editors,  oJlaters,  commentators,  and  verbd 
criticks ;  and  hoped  to  perfuade  the  world, 
that  he  mifcarried  in  this  undertaking  only 
by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  fuch  minute 
employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  imdoubtedly  did  many 
things  wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone  i 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  \m  xiue 
praife.  He  was  the  firft  that  knew,  at  leaft 
the  firft  that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text 
might  be  improved.  If  he  inipe6i:ed  the 
early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others 
to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  ex- 
panded with  great  Ikill  and  elegance  the 
tharafter  which  had  been  given  of  Shak- 
Ipeare  by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  publick 
attention  upon  his  works,  which  though  of- 
ten mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Iliads  rc- 
folving  not  to  let  the  general  kindncfs  cool, 
he  publillied  propofels  for  a  tranflition  of 
the  Odyjfey^  in  five  volumes,  for  five  girincas; 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  affo- 
ciates  in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with 
toiling  upon  another's  thou^its,  or  having 
heard,  as  RufFhead  relates,  that  Fenton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  bettier  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  faying  that  he 
had  trari/lated  the  Odyjfey^  as  he  had  faid  of 
the  lUady  he  fays  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
tranflation^  and  in  the  propofal^  the  fub^ 
fcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folely  for  his  own 
ufe,  but  for  that  of  two  of  his  friends  who 
have  q0(dbim  in  this  work. 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
new  verfidn,  he  appeared  befi3re  the  Lords 
at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bifliop  Atterbury, 
with  whom  be  had  lived  in  great  familiarity, 
and  frequent  correfpondence.  Atterbury  had 
honeftly  recommended  to  him  the  ftudy  of 

the 
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Ac  popifli  controvcrfy,  in  hope  of  his  con- 
verfion ;  to  wluch  Pc^  anfwered  in  a  man- 
ner that  cannot  much  recommend  his  prin-i- 
dpies,  or  Hs  judgement.  In  queftions  and 
prcyefls  of  learning,  they  agreed  better,.  He 
was  called  at  the  trial  to  ^ve  an  account  of 
Atterbury's  domeftick  life,  and  private  cn^^ 
ployment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little 
time  he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but 
few  words  to  utter^  and  in  thofe  few  he  made 
^eral  blunders* 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefe  the  ut- 
moft  efteem,  tendemcfs,  and  gratitude  :  per^ 
lafSy  fays  he,  it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that 
I  may  have  caufe  to  remember  the  Bijbpp  of 
Rocbejier.  At  their  laft  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  him  wdth  a 
Bible. 

Of  the  Odyjfey  Pope  tranHated  only  twelve 
books ;  the  reft  were  the  work  of  Broome 
and  Fenton :  the  notes  were  written  wholly 
by  Broome,  who  was  not  ovcr-liberally  re- 
warded. The  Publick  was  carefully  kept 
ignorant  of  the  ieveral  (hares ;  and  an  account 
was  futyoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  i$ 
xiDw  known  not  to  be  true. 

The 
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•  »\  • 

The  fii-ft  copy  of  Popte^s  books,  wiA  tbofe 
of  Fenton,  are  to  be  feen,in  the  Mufeum. 
The  parts  of  Pope  are  Icfs  interlmed  than 
the  ///W,  and  the  latter  books  of  the  Uiai 

m 

lefs  than  the  former^  He  grew  dext?eroiis  by^ 
prafticc,  and  every  flieet  enabled  him  to 
write  the  nextv^th  more  facility.'  Th^boolss 
of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations  by  the 
hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  <A  Broome  havt  not 
been  found  5  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  ii 
reported,  that  he  had  much  trouble  in  om:- 

re^itig  them. 

t  f 

His  contraft  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  as 
for  the  Iliady  except  that  only  one  hundined 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume- 
The  number  of  fubfciibers  was  fiv«  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  and  of  copies  eighjt  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  -,  fo  that  his  profit,  when 
he  had  paid  his  affiftants,  was  ftill  very  con- 
fiderable.  The  work  was  finifhed  in  1725, 
and  from  that  time  he  refolved  to  make  no 
more  tranflations. 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot's  expecla- 

tion,  and  he  then  pretended  to  difcover  fome- 

3  thins 
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thing  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced,  or 
threatened^  a  fujlt  in  Chancery. 

'» •  ■  . 
On  the  EngUfh  Odyjey^  a  criticifm  was  pub- 
fiflied  by  Spence,  At  that  time  Prelector  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  i^  sf  nian  whofe  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whofe  rnind  was  not  very. 
powerful.  His  criticifm jhOwever,  was  com- 
naonly  juftj  what  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly  J  and  his  remarks  were  recommended 
by  his  coqlnefs  and  candour.  In  him  Pope 
had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his 
duty  to  difplay  beauties  as  expofe  faults  ; 
who  cenfused  with  refpeft,  and  praifed  with 


.  With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  little  of- 
fendedjr  that  he  fought  the  acquaintance  of 
the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his 
laft  hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his 
converfation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recom- 
mended him  to  the  great  and  pov/erful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Church. 

-  Not 
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Not  long  after  Pope  was  returtiing  home 
from  a  vifit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in 
paffing  a  bridge,  was  oveittirned  into  the 
water ;  the  Windows  were  clofed,  and  being 
unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger 
of  immediate  death,  when  thepoftilion  fnatch- 
ed  him  out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which 
the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  uft. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent 
him  a  Letter  of  Confblation.  He  had  beeit 
entcftsfined  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he 
talk6d  with  fo  much  groffiiefs  that  Mrs.  Popei 
was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  difcovered, 
by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the  Court, 
and  never  confidei^  him  as  a  man  worthy  of 
confidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with 
Swift,  who  was  then  in  England,  to  publifl^ 
three  volumes  of  Mifcellanies,  in  which 
amongft  other  things  he  inferted  the  Memoirs 
rf  a  Farijlo  Clerk,  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  im- 
portance in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a  Debate 
upon  Black  and  White  Horjks,  written  in  all  the 
formalities  o^  a  legal  procefs  by  the  afiiftance, 

2  as 
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as  Is  faid,  of  /  Mr.  Fortefcue^  afterwards 
Mafter  of  the  Rolls.  Before  thefe  Mifcella- 
nies  is  a  preface  figned  by  Swift  and  Pope, 
but  apparently  written  by  Pope ;  in  which  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint 
of  the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandeftine  feizure  and  fale  of  their  pa- 
pers. He  tells,  in  tragick  ftrains,  how  the 
cabinets  of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead 
have  been  broke  open  and  ranfacked ;  as  if  thofe 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value,  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treafures ;  as  if  epi- 
grams and  effays  were  in  danger  where  gdld 
and  diamonds  are  fafe.  A  cat,  hunted  for 
his  mulk,  is,  according  to  Pope's  account, 
but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  book- 
fellers. 

His  complaint,  hpwever,  received  fomc  at- 
teftation ;  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  writ- 
ten by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youths 
were  fold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who 
printed  them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellatties  was  firft  publifhed  the 
' Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry^  which,  by  fuch  a 

train 
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train  of  confequences  as  ufually  pafles  in  li- 
terary quarrels,  gave  in  a  fliort  time,  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  account,  occafion  to  the 
Dunciad. 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to 
put  Atterbury's  advice  in  pradtice^  and  fhewed 
his  fatirical  powers  by  publifhing  the  Dun* 
ciady  one  of  his  greateft  and  moft  elaborate 
performances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
(ink  into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom 
he  had  been  attacked,  and  fome  others  whom 
he  thought  unable  to  defend  themfclves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude ; 
but  whofe  real  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that 
of  having  revifed  Sbakefpeare  more  happily 
than  himfelf.  This  fatire  had  the  efFedt  which, 
he  intended,  by  blafting  the  characters  which 
it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  iinneceffarily  inter- 
pofing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the  bookfel- 
lers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his 
capacity, 

Vot.IV,  G  The 
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The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual 
and  flow:  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was 
little  underftood  by  common  readers.  Many 
of  the  allufions  required  illuftraticwi;  the 
names  were  often  expreffed  only  by  the  ini- 
tial and  final  letters,  and,  if  they  had  been 
printed  at  length,  were  fuch  as  few  had  known 
or  recoUefted.  The  fubjeft  itfelf  had  no- 
thing generally  interefting,  for  whom  did  it 
concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  fcrib- 
bler  was  a  dunce  ?  If  therefore  it  had  been 
poflible  for  thofe  who  were  attacked  to  con- 
ceal their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the  Dun- 
dad  might  have  made  its  way  very  ilowly  in 
the  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expefted: 
every  man  is  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and 
therefore,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  others; 
and,  fuppofing  the  world  already  acquainted 
with  aU  'his  pleaiures  and  his  pains»  is  per* 
haps  the  firft  to  pubtilh  injuries  or  misfor-* 
tunes,  wl^ch  had  never  been  known  iinkfjr 
related  by  himfelf,  and  at  which  thofe  that 
hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for  no  miaaufyni^ 
pathifes  with  the  forrows  of  vanity. 

'  '    The 
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The  hiftory  of  the  Dunciadls  very  minutely 
related  by  Pope  himfelf>  in  a  Dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlefex  in  the 
name  of  Savage. 

"  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  Dunces  (for 
"  fo  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  be- 
"  gan  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought 
it  proper,  for  reafons  Ipecified  in  the  Pre- 
face to  their  Mifcellanies,  to  publifh  fuch 
little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  cafually  got 
abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the  Trea^ 
fife  of  the  Bathos^  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry.  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter 
of  this  piece  the  feveral  Ipecies  of  bad  po* 
ets  were  ranged  in  clafies,  to  which  were 
prefixed  almoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet (the  greateft  part  of  them  at  random) ; 
but  filch  was  the  number  of  poets  emi- 
*'  nent  in  that  art,  that  fome  one  or  other 
took  every  letter  to  liimfelf :  all  fell  into 
fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  year  or 
more,  thie  common  newfpapers  (in  mofl: 
of  wluch  they  had  fome  property,  as  being 
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hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  moft: 
abufive  falihoods  and  fcurrilities  they  could 
poflibly  devife.  A  liberty  no  way  to  be 
wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in  thofe 
papers,  that  for  many  years,  during  the 
uncontroulcd  licenfe  of  the  prefs,  had  af- 
perfed  almoft  all  the  great  characters  of  the 
age;  and  this  witli  impunity,  their  own 
perfons  and  names  being  utterly  fecret  and 
"  obfcure. 
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This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that 
he  had  now  fome  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  by  detecting  and  diagging  into  light 
tliefe  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  fince, 
to  invalidate  this  univerfal  flander,  it  fuf- 
*^  ficed  to  fhew  what  contemptible  men  were 
"  the  authors  of  it.  He  was  not  without 
hopes,  that,  by  manifefting  the  dulnefs 
of  thofe  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
**  mend  them,  either  the  bookfellers  would 
not  find  their  account  in  employing  them, 
or  die  men  themfelves,  when  difcovcred, 
want  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an 
"  occupation.  Tliis  it  was  that  gave  birth 
"  to  the  Dunciad;  and  he  thought  it  an 
"  happincfs,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of  flander 
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^*  on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pecu- 
' '  liar  right  over  their  names  as  was  neceflary 
"  to  this  defign. 


"  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St. 
James's,  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been 
pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Robert  Walpole :  and  fome  days  after 
the  whole  impreflion  was  taken  and  difperled 
by  feveral  noblemen  and  perfbns  of  the 
fiiH  diflin6lion. 
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*'  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no 
people  are  fo  impatient  of  cenfure  as  thofe 
who  are  the  greateft  flanderers,  which  was 
wondeifuUy  exemplified  on  this  occafion. 
On  tlie  day  the  book  was  firft  vended,  a 

"  crowd  of  authors  befieged  the  fhop ;  in- 

"  treaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  bat- 
tery, nay  cries  of  treafon,  were  all  employed 
to  hinder  the  coming-out  of  the  Dunciad: 

'*  on  the  other  fide,  the  bookiellei"s  and 
hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it.     What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do 

^*  againft  fo  great  ^  msyority  as  the  publick? 

"'  There  was  no  flopping  a  torrent  with  a 

♦*  finger^  fo  out  it  came. 

G  3  t'  Many 
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^^  Many  ludicrous  circumftanccs  attended 
*^  it.  The  Dunces  (for  by  this  name  they 
were  called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  confult 
of  hoftilities  againft  the  author :  one  wrote 
a  Letter  to  a  great  miuifter,  afTuring  him 
Mr.  Pope  was  the  greateft  enemy  the  go^ 
vernment  had;  and  another  bought  his 
image  in  clay,  to  execute  liim  in  effigy, 
with  which  fad  fort  of  fatisfa6tion  the  gen-r 
^'  tlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

"  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having 
^*  an  owl  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one, 
^'  to  diftinguifh  it,  fixed  in  its  ftead  an  afs 
^*  laden  with  authors.     Then  another  fur- 
"  reptitious  one  being  printed  with  the  fame 
"  afs,  the   new  edition  in  oftavo   returned 
for  diftinflion  to  the  owl  again.      Hence 
arofe  a  great  conteft  of  bookfellers  againil 
bookfellers,  and  advertifements  againft  ad- 
vertifements ;  fome  recommending'  the  edi- 
tion of  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of 
the  afs ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be 
diftinguifhed,  to  the  great  honour  alfb  of 
tlie  gentlemen  of  the  DunciadJ' 

Pope 
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Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  con- 
templated his  victory  over  the  Dunces  with 
great  exultation ;  and  fuch  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  lie  had  raifed,  that  for  a 
while  Iiis  natui'al  fenfibility  was  fiilpended, 
and  he  read  reproaches  and  inve6!ives  with- 
out emotion,  confidering  them  only  as  the 
necellary  efFe6ts  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced 
in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by 
his  own  confeflion,  he  was  the  aggreflbr; 
for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
Bathos  were  placed  at  random  ;  and  it  may  be 
difcovered  that,  when  he  third^s  himfelf  con- 
cealed, he  indulges  the  (x>mmen  vanity  of 
common  men,  and  triumphs  in  thofe  diftinc- 
tions  which  he  had  affefted  to  defpife.  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  prefented  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole ;  he  is  proud  that  they  had 
read  it  before  ^  he  is  proud  that  the  edition 
v/as  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  perfbns  of 
the  firft  dijfHnftion. 

The  editicm  of  which  he  (peaks  was,  I  be- 
lieve, that,  which  by  telling  in  the  text  the 

G  4  names 
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names  and  in  the  notes  the  charafters  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  fatirifed,  was  made  in- 
telli^ble  and  diverting.  The  criticks  Kad 
now  declared  their  approbation  of  the  plan, 
and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it:  with- 
out fear  j  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  petty 
literature,  and  therefore  unable  to  decypher 
initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  pcr- 
fons  brought  within  their  view ;  and  delight- 
ed in  the  vilible  efFe6l  of  thofe  ftiafts  of  ma- 
lice, which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated^ 
as  Ihot  into  tlie  air. 

Dennis,  upon  tibe  frefti  provocation  now 
given  him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had 
for  a  time  been  appeafed  by  mutual  civili-, 
ties ;  and  publifhed  remarks,  which  he  had 
till  then  fuppreffed,  upon  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  Many  more  grumbled  in  fecret,  or 
vented  their  refentment  in  the  newfpapers  by 
epigi'ams  or  inveftives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  lov- 
ing Burnet  with  pious  pajjion^  pretended  that 
his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  for 
fome  time  declared  his  refolution  to  take 
vengeance  with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  ap- 
peafed 
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peafed  him,  by  changing  pious  pajion  to  cor^' 
dialfriendjhtp^  and  by  a  note,  in  which  h© 
vehemently  difclaims  the  malignity  of  mean-* 
ing  imputed  to  the  firft  expreffion. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  rcprefented  as  div- 
ing for  the  prize,  expoftulated  with  Pope  in 
^  manner  fb  much  fuperior  to  all  mean  foli-r 
citation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  fneak  and 
fhuffle,  fometimes  to  deny,  and  fometime* 
to  apologife  \  he  firft  endeavours  to  wound, 
and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a 
blow. 

The  Dtmciady  in  the  complete  edition,  is 
addrefled  to  Dr.  Swift:  of  the  notes,  part 
was  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and'  an  apo- 
logetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cle- 
land,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  Pope. 

\ 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulnefs,  he 
feems  to  have  indulged  himlelf  awhile  in 
tranquillity ;  but  his  fubfequent  produ6Hons 
prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  publiftied 
(1731)  a  poem  on  Tajley  in  which  he  very 
particularly  and  feverely  criticifes  the  houfe, 

the 
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the  furniture,  the  gardens,  and  the  enter- 
tainments of  7V;w^;z,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  little  tafte.  By  Timon  he  was  univerial- 
ly  fuppofed,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Builington, 
to  whom  the  poem  is  addrefled,  was  private- 
ly faid,  to  niean  the  Duke  of  Chandos  ;  a 
man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  Ihow,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  bene- 
ficent, and  who  had  confequently  the  voice 
^f  the  publick  in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raiied 
agaiiift  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Po|)e, 
who  was  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the  op- 
jKMtunity  of  infulting  him  by  the  kindnefs  of 
his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope 
publickly  denied ;  but  from  the  reproach 
which  the  attack  on  a  charafter  fo  amiable 
brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all  means  of 
elbaping.  The  name  of  Cleland  was  again 
employed  in  an  apology,  by  which  tie  man 
was  fatisfied ;  and  he  was  at  laft  reduced  to 
ihelter  his  temerity  behind  diffimulation,  and 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  make  that  difbelieved  which  he 
never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  Ht 
wrote  an  exculpatory  Letter  to  the  EhJbe^ 
which  was  anfwered  with  great  magnanimity^ 
as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excufe  without 
believing  his  profeffions.  He  faid,  that  to 
have  ridiculed  hi^  tafte,  or  his  buildings^ 
had  been  an  indifferent  aftibh  in  another 
man ;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  Reciprocal 
kindnefs  that  had  been  exchanged  betweert 
them,  it  had  been  lefs  eafily  excufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complain^ 
ing  of  the  treatment  which  his  poem  had 
found,  owns  that  fuch  cri ticks  can  intimidate 
hitn^  nay  almoji  perjuadc  hifn  to  write  no  fnorCy 
which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.  The 
man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridi- 
culous ;  for  the  world  can  eafdy  go  on  with- 
out him,  and  in  a  fhort  time  will  ceafe  to 
mifs  him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ufed  to  rcvenge  his  vexations  by  laying  all 
Xiight  upon  the  bridge.  There  is  nothings  fays 
Juvenal,  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  own 
favour.  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he 
thought  himfelf  one  of  the  moving  powers 
in  the  fyftem  of  life.     When  he  talked  of 

laying 
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jbtylng  down  his  pen,  thofe  who  fat  round 
him  intreated  and  implored-,  and  felf-love 
did  not  fufFer  him  to  fufpeft  that  they  went 
away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay, 
a  man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom 
he  feemed  to  love  with  more  tendemefs  than 
any  other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was 
now  forty-four  years  old ;  an  age  at  which 
the  mind  begins  kfs  eafily  to  admit  new  con- 
fidence, and  the  will  to  grow  lefs  flexible^ 
and  when  therefore  the  departure  of  an  old 
friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not 
by  an  unexpefted  death,  for  (he  had  lafted 
to  the  age  of  ninety-three ;  but  fhe  did  not 
die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable  and  ex-^ 
cmplary;  his  parents  had  the  happinefs  of 
living  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of  poetical 
reputation,  till  he  was  at  eafe  in  his  fortune^ 
and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found 
no  diminution  of  his  refpeft  or  tenc^ern^fs* 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient i  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,   to 

them 
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them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its 
ibothing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  bet- 
ter to  give  than  fuch  a  fon. 

One  of  the  pafTages  of  Pope's  life,  which 
feems  to  deferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  publi- 
cation of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of 
his  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Curllj  a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no  good  fame, 
were  by  him  printed  and  fold.  This  volume 
containing  fome  Letters  from  noblemen, 
Pope  incited  a  profecution  againft  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  breach^  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himfelf  to  ftimulate  the  refentment 
of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and,  knowing  himfelf  in  no  great  danger, 
fpoke  of  Pope  with  very  Uttle  reverence. 
He  has  J  iaid  Curll,  a  knack  at  verjifying,  but 
in  profe  I  think  myfelf  a  match  for  him.  When 
the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined,  none 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed; 
Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was 
left  to  feek  fome  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a 
man  in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a 
lawyer's  band,   brought  and  offered  to  fale 

a  number 
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z  number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he 
found  to  be  Pope's  epiflolary  correfpondence ; 
that  he  afked  no  name,  and  was  told  none> 
but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought 
himfelf  autliorifed  to  ufe  his  purchafe  to  his 
own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the 
tranfa6tion,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  becaufe 
no  falfhood  was  ever  dete6t^ed ;  and  when  fome 
years  afterwards  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the 
fon  of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  Pope  knew  better  than  any  body  elfe  how 
Curll  obtained  the  copies,  becaufe  another 
'  parcel  was  at  the  fame  time  fent  to  himielf, 
for  which  no  price  had  ever  been  demanded, 
as  he  made  known  his  refolution  not  to  pay 
a  porter,  and  confequently  not  to  deal  with  a 
namelefs  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them 
pufelick,  that  they  were  fent  at  once  to  two 
bookfellers ;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  feize 
them  as  a  prey,  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be 
expefted  to  give  Pope  information  of  the 
leeming  injury.  Lintot,  I  believe^  did  no- 
thing;  and  Curll  did  what  was  expefled. 

4  That 
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That  to  make  them  publick  was  the  only  pur- 
pofe  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  bepaufe  the 
numbers  offered  to  fale  by  the  private  mef* 
fengers  fliewed  that  hope  of  gain  couki  not 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  imprefiion. 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  defirous  of  print- 
ing his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do, 
without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in 
this  countiy  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived 
an  appearance  of  compulfion  ;  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  his  Letters  were  furrep- 
titioufly  publifhed,  he  might  decently  and 
defenfively  publifh  them  himfelf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  pro-=- 
tnulgated,  filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his 
candour,  tendemefs,  and  benevolence,  the 
purity  of  his  purpofes,  and  the  fiddity  of  his 
friendfhip.  There  were  fome  Letters  which 
a  very  good  or  a  very  wife  man  would  wifli 
fopprefled;  but,  as  they  had  been  already 
-expofed,  it  was  impracticable  now  to  retiaft' 
them. 

From  the  perufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr,  Al- 
len fiift  conceived  the  defirc  of  knowing  hiiA; 

and 
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and  with  fo  much  ^eal  did  he  cultivate  the 
friendftiip  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that 
when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating 
his  own  property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  of- 
fered to  pay  the  coft. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  folicited  a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto 
volume,  which  appeared  (1737)  1  believe, 
with  fufficient  profit.  In  the  Preface  he  tells 
tliat  his  Letters  were  repofited  in  a  friend's 
library,  faid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
that  the  copy  thence  ftolen  was  fent  to  the 
prefs.  The  ftory  was  doubtlefs  received  with 
different  degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  fufpe6led 
that  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies  was  writ- 
ten to  prq)are  the  publick  for  fuch  an  inci- 
dent ;  and  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  James 
Worfdale,  a  painter,  who  was  employed  in 
dandefline  negotiations,  but  whofe  veracity 
was  veiy  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the 
mefienger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  dire6lion, 
the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  publifhed  and  avow- 
ed^ as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fa6ts,  and 
paribus  either,  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten, 

they 
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they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  found  readers ; 

but  as  the  fafts  were  minute,  and  the  cha- 

rafters  being  either  private  or  literary,  were 

little  known,  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened 

no  popular  kindnefs  or  refentment :  the  book 

never  became  much  the  fubjeft  of  converfa- 

tion ',  fome  read  it  as  contemporary  hiftory, 

and  fome  perhaps  as  a  ijiodel  of  epiftolary 

language ;  but  thofe  who  read  it  did  not  talk 

of  it.     Not  much  therefore  was  added  by  it 

to  fame  or  envy  ^  nor  do  I  remember  that  it 

produced  either  publick  praife^  or  publick 

cejifur?.      .        . 

_     .    '  .  '       •    '■  "...  .     , 

I 

It  had  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  Our  language  has 
few  Letters,  except  thofe  of  ftatefmen.  Howel 
indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  publiflied  his 
Letters,"  which  are  commended  by  Morhoff^ 
and  which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  con- 
tinue his  memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were 
printed  only  once;  thofe  of  Herbert  and 
Suckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips's 
\Orindds\  are  equally  neglefted ;  and  thofe 
of  Walfh  feem  written  as  exercifes^,  and  wer? 
never  fent  to  any  living  miftrefs  or  friend. 
Pope's   epiftolaiy    excellence   had   an    open 

Vol.  IV,  H  field; 
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field;  he  had  no  Englifh  rival,   living  or 
dead. 

Pope  is  {ten  in  this  coUeftidii  d§  colltiefted 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  iand  cer- 
tainly fufFers  no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon  j 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  favouring  himfelf :  he  might  have 
originally  had  publication  in  his  mind,   and 
have  written  with  care,  or  have  afterwirds 
lelefted  thofe  which  he  ha:d  moft  happily  con- 
ceived, or  moft  diligently  laboured ;    aild  I 
know  not  whether  there  does  not  appe^  fbme- 
thing  more  ftudied  and  aitificial  in.  his  pro- 
ductions than  the  reft,  eixcept  one  long  Let- 
ter by  Bolirigbroke,  compofed  with   all  the 
ikill  and  induftry  of  a  profeffed  autlior.     It 
is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguifti  affeftation 
from  habit;    he   that  has   once    ftiidioufly 
formed  a  ftyle,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with 
complete  eafe.     Pope  may  be  faid  to  write  al- 
ways with  his  reputation  in  his  head  ;    Swift 
perhaps  like  a  man  who  remembered  that  he 
was  writing  to  Pope ;  but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they 
rife  into  his  mind. 

Before 
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Before  «hefe  Letters  appeared^  he  publiftied 
the  firft  part  of  what  he  periuaded  himfelf 
to  think  a  fyftem  of  Bdsicks,  under  the  title 
of  an  Ejfay  on  Man\  which,  if  his  (Letter  to 
Swift  (of  Sept;  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explMied 
by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years 
lUKkr  his  <:(Mifidetationj  and  of  which  he 
feeftis'  to  have  -defired  the  fuccefs  with  great 
Iblicitudc.  He  had  now  many  open  and 
doubttefs  many  fecret  enemies.  The  Dunces 
were  yet  fmarting  with  the  war  >  and  the  fu- 
penority  whi(ih:he  publickly  arrogated,  dif- 
pcrfM-^  wofldito  ^(h  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  he 
provided.  His  own  name,  and  that  of  his 
6imd  to  whom  the  work  is  infcribed,  were  in 
thje'fiift  •  editionscarefuUy  fupprefled ;  and  the 
poem^  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  afcribed  to 
onte  x^v  another,  as  favour  determined,  or 
tifb^edture  wandered ;  it* was  given,  fays  War^^ 
burton,  to  every  man,  except  liim. only  who 
cbuld  write  it.  Thofe  w^ho  like  only  when 
they  like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  name,  condemned  it ;  and 
thofe  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  fcattei- 
'  -     '  H  2  .^  prailc 
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praife  at  random,  wfridr  while  it  is  tinappro- 
priated  excites  mo  envy.  Thofe  friend^;  of 
Pope,  that  were  truftcd  with  the  fecret,  went 
about  lavifhing  honours  on  the  new-born 
poet,  and  hinting^that  Pope  was  never  fi> 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rivaL 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  pcrfbnally 
offended^  and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion^  the 
world  confidered  as  decifiye,  :.and  whom  he 
fuipefted  of  envy  or  malevc^ncc,  he  lent  his 
cflay  as  a  prqfent  before  pi>blication,  thiat  they 
might  defeat  their  owa.ennuty  by  pwufes> 
which  they  could  not  afterward^  decently 
retradl. 


■.  • 


With  thefe  precautions,  in  1733  v^aCf^wt- 
lifhed  the  firft  part  of  the  EJhy  on  MatK  There 
had  been  for  fome  time  a  report  that  Pope 
was  bufy  upon  a  Syftem  of  Morality ;  bi;it  this 
defign.was  not  difcovered  in  the  newpo^tny 
which  had  a  form  and. a  titk  with  which  its 
readers  were  unacquainted.  .  Its  rec^tion  was 
not  uniform ;  fome  thoiight  it.  a  very  impcr- 
feft  piece,  though  not  without  .good  lines. 
While  the  author  was  unknowij,  fome,  as 
will  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adven- 

3  turer. 
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turer,  and  fome  ccnfurcd  him  as  an  intruder^ 
but  all  dicmght  Iiim  above  negleft ;  the  fale 
iacreafed,  and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  firft  Epiftle 
exhibited  two  memorable  •con:e6tions.  At 
ifirft,  the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  fcene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan.  ' 

For  which  ^le  wrote  afterwards, 

A  n^ighty  niaze,  but  not  without  a  plan. 

'For,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to 
ddcribe  or  to  trace  the  maze- 

The^  other  alteratipn  wa^  pf  tih^fe  lines  ^ 

And  Ipite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reafonsj^ite^ 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is^  is  right: 

Jbut  having  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been 
fhewn,  that  tht.  truth  which  fubfifted  infpite 
ojreajon  could  npt  be  very  clear ^  he  fubftituted 

^nd  fpite  of  pride,  hi  trring  reajorisjpite^ 

H  3  To 
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To  luch  overfights  will  the  moft  vigorous 
mind  be  liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once 
upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  pub- 
lifhed ;  and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  fufpefled  of  writing  them  -,  at  laft,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doftrine  of  the  Ejay  on  Man 
was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thofe  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  confequence,  and  as  blindly  propa- 
gating opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That 
thofe  communications  had  been  confblidated 
into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered 
to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  trans- 
formed from  profe  to  verfe,  is  reported,  but 
hardly  can  be  true.  The  EfTay  plainly  appears 
the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bolingbroke  fiip- 
plied  could  be  only  the  firft  principles ;  the 
order,  illuftration,  and  embellifhments  muft 
all  be  Pope's. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  pi-jnciples  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to 
clear  from  obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falie-^ 
hood ',  but  they  wej-e  not  immediately  exa-^ 
mined ;  philofophy  and  poetry  have  not  of- 
ten the  fame  readers  3  and  the  Eflay  abounds 
ed  in  fplendi4  amplifications  aijd  fparkling 
fentences,  which  were  read  and  admired, 
with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
pofe ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did 
not  fee  what  the  gay  foUage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flourished  in  the  fimfhine  of  uni- 
verfal  approbatijop.  So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  difcovered,  tliat,  as  innocence  is 
unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 
piety. 

Its  reputation  fbon  invited  a  tranflator.  It 
was  firfl:  tumed  into  French  profe,  and  af- 
terwards by  Refnel  into  verfe.  Both  tranfla- 
tions  fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  who 
firft,  when  he  had  the  veffion  in  profe,  wrote 
a  general  cenlure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
Refnel's  verfion,  with  particular  remai'ks  up-r 
on  every  paragraph, 

Groufaz  was  a  profeffor  of  Switzerland, 
.eminent  for  his  treatife  .of  Logick,  and  his 
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Examen  de  F^rrhonifme^ . and,  however  .little 
known  or  regar4ed,  was  no  mean  antagonift. 
His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which  philpfp- 
phy  and  piety  are  happiljr  united.  He  vvras 
accuftomed  to  argument  and  difquifition, 
and  perhaps  w^s  grown  too  defirou?  of  d^- 
tefting  faults  5  but  his  intentions  were  al- 
ways right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  his 
religion  pure. 

His  inceffant  vigilance  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft 
upon  all  metaphyfical  fyftems  of  Theology, 
and  all  fchemes  of  viitue  and  happinefs  pure- 
ly rational ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  lone  be- 
fore he  was  perfuaded  that  the  pofitions  of 
Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the  moft  part 
in  natural  religion,  w?re  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  re- 
prefent  the  whole  courfe  of  things  as  a  necef- 
fary  concatenation  of  indiflbluhle  fatality; 
and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  maijy  paflages  a 
religious  eye  may  eafily  difcover  cxpreffions 
jiot  very  favourable  to  morals,  or  to  liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to 
piake  his  appearance  in  the  firft  ranks  of 

learnings 
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learning.    He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  facul- 
ties, a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  fupplied 
by   inceffant   and  unlimited  enquiry,   with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
which  yet  had  not  opprefled  his  imagination, 
nor  clouded  his  peripicacity.     To  every  work 
he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught  with  a 
fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at 
once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcholar,  the 
reafoner,  and  the  wit.     But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exaft ,  and 
his  purfuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
tious.    His  abilities  gave  him  an  haughty 
confidence,  which  he  difdained  to  conceal  or 
mollify;  and  his  impatience   of  oppofition 
difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  fuch 
contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers 
commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  againft 
him  the  wifties  of  fbme  who  favoured  his 
caufe.     He  feems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman 
Emperor  s  determination,  oderint  dum  metu-- 
ant\  he  ufed  no  allurements  of  gentle  lan- 
guage, but  wiftied  to  compel  rather  than 
perfuade. 

His  ftyle  is  copious  without  feleftion,  and 
forcible  without  neatnefs ;  he  took  the  words 

that 
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that  prefented  themfelves:  his  difiion  is 
coarfe  and  impure,  and  his  fentences  are  un- 
meafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleaf- 
ed  himfelf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits, 
and  correfponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope. 
A  Letter  was  produced,  when  he  had  per- 
haps himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells 
Concanen^  that  Milton  borrowed  by  offeBation^ 
Dryden  by  idlenefs^  and  Pope  by  necejfity.  And 
when  Theobald  publifhed  Shakefpeare^  in  op- 
pofition  to  Pope,  the  beft  notes  were  fupplied 
by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  War- 
burton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope 
was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  againft 
him  every  artifice  of  ofit^nce,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  his  union  with  Pope 
was  cenfured  as  hypocritical  inconftancy; 
but  furely  to  think  differently,  at  different 
times,  of  poetical  merit,  may  be  eafily  al- 
lowed. 
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lowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted, 
and  difmifled,  without  nice  examination* 
Who  is  therc  that  has  not  found  reafon  for 
changing  his  mind. about  queftions  of  greater 
importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive, 
undertook,  without  folicitation,  to  refcue 
Pope  from  the  talons  of  Croufaz,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatalir 
ty,  or  rejefting  revelation ;  and  from  month 
to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  Effay 
on  Mariy  in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time 
called  The  Republick  of  Letters. 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the 
tendency  of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the 
pofitions,  of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any 
mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.  How  much  he  was  pleafed  with  hijs 
gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Letter 
c\ddently  (hews ; 

"  SIR,  March  24,  1743. 

"  I  have  juft  received  from  Mr.  R.  twp 
^'  more  of  your  Letters.   It  is  in  the  greateft 

5  "  hurry 
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*^  hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thanking  you  in  particular 
for  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extreme- 
ly dear,  fhort,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr. 
Croufaz  ought  never  to  have  another 
anfwer,  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one. 
I  can  only  fay,  you  do  him  too  much 
honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  fo  odd 
**  as  the  expreffion  feems;  for  you  have 
"  made  my  fyftem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have 
**  done,  and  could  not.  It  is  indeed  the 
fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but  illuftrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay  our  natural 
body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glorified. 
I  am  fure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before, 
and  fo  will  every  man  elfe.  I  know  I  meant 
juft  what  you  explain  5  but  I  did  not  exr 
plain  my  own  meaning  fo  well  as  you. 
You  underftand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myfelf ; 
but  you  exprefs  me  better  than  I  could 
exprefs  myfelf.  Pray,  accept  the  finccreft 
acknowledgements.  I  cannot  but  wifh 
thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  one 
Book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave)  to 
procure  a  tranflation  of  part,  at  leaft,  of  al) 
'f^  of  them  into  French  s  but  I  (hali  not  pro- 
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*'  ceed  a  ftep  without  yourconfent  and  opi- 
*'  nion,  &c." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an 
exculpatory  comment.  Pope  teftified  tliat, 
whatever  might  be  the  feeming  or  real  im- 
port of  the  principles  which  he  had  received 
from  Bolingbroke,  he  had  not  intentionally 
^ittacked  reli^on;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he 
meant  to  make  him  without  his  own  conr- 
lent  an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him 
now  engaged  with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fide 
of  truth. 

•  r 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed 
from  Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  dif- 
covered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  wlio  rielated 
them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  muft  have  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard  j  and  Bolingbroke,  when 
Pope's  uneafinefs  incited  liim  to  defire  an  ex- 
planation, declared  that  Hooke  had  mifundcr ; 
ftood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him;  and  a  little 
before  Pope's    death  they    had   a   diipute, 

from 
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from  which  they   parted   with  mutual   a- 
verfion. 

From  this  lime  Pope  lived  in  the  clofeft 
intimacy  with  his  commentator,  and  am- 
ply rewarded  his  kindnefs  and  his  zeal ; 
for  he  intafodecedhim'-te  Mr.  Murray,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  became  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's InH,  "and  to  Mr.-  Alleft,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  and -his  eftate,  and  by  confequence 
abilhoprick.  When  he  died,  he  left  him  the 
property  of  his  works ;  a  legacy  which  may 
be  reafonably  eftimated  at  four  thoufand 
pounds. 

■  ■  *  •  /  . 

Popc*s  fondriefs  for  the  Efay  on  Man  ap- 
peared by  his  defire  of  .its  propagation.  Dob- 
ion,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  verfion 
of  Prior's  Solomon^  was  employed  by  him  to 
tranflate  it  into  Latin  veife,  and  was  for  that 
purpofe  feme  time  at  Twickenham ;  but  he 
left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  un- 
finifhed ;  and,  by  Benfon's  invitation,  under- 
took the  longer  talk  of  Paradife  Loft.  Pope 
then  defired  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar  who 
ifhould  turn  his  Eflay  into  Latin  profe ;  but 
no  fuch  performance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope 
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Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  great ^ 
with  that  reception  and  refpeft  to  which  his 
works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
impaired  by  any  private  miicondudt  or  fafti- 
ous  jiartiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was 
his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy ;  but 
treated  him  with  fo  much  confideration  as,  at 
his  requeft,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the 
French  Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot, 
whom  he  confidered  himfelf  as  obliged  to  re- 
wai'd,  by  this  exertion  of  his  intereft,  for  the 
benefit  which  he  had  received  from  his  at- 
tendance in  a  long  illnefs, 

» 
It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 

kichmond.  Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her 

intention  to  vifit  him.     This  may  have  beeh 

only  a  carelefs  effufion,  thought  on  no  more : 

the  report  of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  fboh 

in  many  mouths;    and,  if  I  do  not  forget 

or  mifapprehend  Savage's  account,  Pope,  pre^- 

tending  to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered, 

left  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not,  I  fuppofe,  for 

any  other  reafon  than  left  he  fhould  be  thought 

to  ftay  at  home  in  expectation  of  an  honour 

which   would    not   be  conferred.     He   was 

therefore 
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therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprefents  him 
as  refiifmg  the  vifits  of  a  ^ecfiy  becauie  he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered,  had 
never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyftem  of  morality  iup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  EJfay  on  Matty  it 
was  his  intention  to  write  diftinfl:  poems  up- 
on tlie  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ; 
one  of  which  is  the  Epiflle  to  Lord  Bathuri! 
( 1 73  3 )  on  the  Ufe  of  Riches  y  a  piece  on  which 
he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  be- 
flowed  *. 

Into  this  poem  fome  incidents  are  hiftori- 
cally  thrown,  and  fome  known  charafters 
are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  how  far  they  aie  real  or  fi£ti- 
tious  ;  but  the  praife  oiKyrl^  tlie  Man  ofRofs^ 
deferves  particular  examination,  who,  after 
a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his 
publick  works  and  private  charities,  is  faid  to 
have  diffufed  all  thofe  blelTmgs  hora five  hun- 
dred a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told, 
and  willingly  heard.     The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl 

*  Spcnce, 

was 
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was  a  man  of  known  integrity,  and  aftive 
benevolence,  by  whofe  folicitation  the  wealthy 
were  perfuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his 
charitable  fchemes  -,  this  influence  he  obtain- 
ed by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
utmofl  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  ac- 
count Mr.  Fi£lor  received  from  the  minifter 
of  the  place,  and  I  have  preferved  it,  that 
the  praife  of  a  good  man  being  made  more 
credible,  may  be  more  folid.  Narrations  of 
romantick  and  impra6licable  virtue  will  be 
read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unat- 
tainable is  recommended  in  vain ;  that  good 
may  be  endeavoured,  it  mufl  be  fhewn  to  be 
poflible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author 
has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridicu- 
ling the  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope,  and 
by  mentioning  with  fome  indignation  the  in^ 
fcription  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  publifhed,  the 
dialogue,  having  no  letters  of  direftion,  wat 
perplexed  and  obfcure.  Pope  feems  to  have 
written  with  no  very  diflinft  ideas  for  he 

Vol.  IV.  I'  calls 
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calls  that  an  Epiftle  to  Batburjlj  in  which  Ba* 
thurft  is  introduced  as  ipeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  infcribed  to  Lord 
Cobham  his  CbaraSfers  of  Men^  written  with 
clofc  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he 
has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  and  exemplify 
his  f avoiu'ite  theory  of  the  Ruling  Pq/Jiotty  by 
which  he  means  an  original  diredlion  of  de- 
file to  fome  particular  objeft,  an  innate  af- 
fection which  gives  all  aftion  a  determinate 
and  invariable  tendency,  and  operates  upop 
the  whole  fyftem  of  life,  either  openly,  or 
more  fecretly  by  the  intervention  of  fbme  ac- 
cidental or  fubordinate  propenfion. 

Of  any  paifion,  thus  innate  and  irrcfifti- 
ble,  the  exiftence  may  reafonably  be  doubted. 
Human  charafters  are  by  no  means  conftanti 
men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune, 
of  acquaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a 
lover  of  pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of 
money.  Thofe  indeed  who  attain  any  excels 
lence,  commonly  fpend  life  in  one  purfiiit ; 
for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  eafiec 
terms.  But  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  ex- 
cellence 
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fcelience  men  are  direftedj  not  by  an  afcen- 
dant  planet  or  prcdominatmg  humour,  but 
by  tlie  firft  book  which  they  read,  fome  early 
converfation  which  they  heard,  or  fome  acci- 
dent which  excited  ardour  and  emulation. 

It  muft  be  at  leaft  allowed  that  this  ruling 
Pqffion^  antecedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation, 
muft  have  an  obje6l  independent  on  human 
contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  de- 
fiie  of  artificial  goodi  No  man  therefore  can 
be  born,  in  the  ftri6l  acceptation,  a  lover  of 
money  5  for  he  may  be  born  where  money 
does  not  exift ;  nor  can  he  be  bom,  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  a  lover  of  his  country ;  for  fociety, 
politically  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiftin- 
guiftied  from  a  ftate  of  natvire ;  and  any  at- 
tention to  that  coalition  of  interefts  which 
makes  the  happinefs  of  a  country,  is  poflible 
only  to  thofe  whom  enquiry  and  refledlion 
ijave  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

This  do6lrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well 
^s  falfe :  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief 
of  a  kind  of  moral  predeflination,  or  over- 
ruling principle  which  cannot  be  refitted ;  he 
that  admits  it,  is  prepared  to  comply  with 

I  2  eveiy 
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every  defire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  fhali 
excite,  and  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  fubmits 
only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature,  in 
obeying  the  refiftlefs  authority  of  his  ruling 

Pajjion.  I 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  fb  little 
Ikill,  that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  il- 
luftrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  confounded 
paflions,  appetites,  arid  habits. 

To  the  CharaBers  of  Men  he  added  fbon 
after,  in  an  Epiftle  (iippofed  to  haVe  been  ad- 
drcficd  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  laft 
edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  CharaSlers  of 
Women.  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
with  great  fuccefs,  was  neglefted  at  its  firft 
publication,  as  the  commentator  luppofes, 
becaufe  the  publick  was  informed  by  an  ad- 
vertifement,  that  it  contained  no  CharaBer 
drawn  from  the  Life\  an  aflertion  which  Pope  I 
probably  did  not  expedl  or  wifh  to  have  been  I 
believed,  and  which  he  foon  gave  his  readers 
fufficient  reafon  to  diftruft,  by  telling  them 
in  a  note,  that  the  work  was  imperfeft,  be- 
caufe part  of  his  fubjeft  was  Vice  too  high  ta 
be  yet  expofed. 

The 
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The  time  however  foon  came,  in  which  it 
was  fafe  to  difplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough under  the  name  of  Atojfa  5  and  her 
charadler  was  inferted  with  no  great  honour 
to  the  writer's  gratitude. 

He  publifhed  from  time  to  time  (between 
1730  ajid  1740)  Imitations  of  different  po- 
ems of  Horace,  generally  with  his  name, 
and  once  as  was  fufpefled  without  it.  What 
he  was  upon  moral  principles  afhamed  to  own, 
he  ought  to  have  fuppreffed.  Of  thefe  pieces 
it  is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had 
feldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and  per- 
haps had  been  long  in  his  hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  an- 
cients af e  familiarifed,  by  adapting  their  fen- 
timents  to  modern  tgpicks,  by  making  Horace 
fay  of  Shakfpeare  wlwt  he  originally  faid  of 
Ennius,  and  accommodating  his  fatires  on 
Pantblabus  andNonjentaijus  to  the  flatterers 
and  prodigals  of  our  own  time,  was  firfl  prac- 
tifed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by 
.Oldham  and  Rochefler,  at  leaft  I  remember 
y^o  inflances  more  ancient.     It  is  a  kind  of 

I  3  middl? 
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middle  compofitioji  between  tranflation  and 
original  defign,  which  pleafes  when  the 
thoughts  are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the 
parallels  lucky.  It  feems  to  have  been  Pope's 
favourite  amufement ;  for  he  has  carried  it 
further  than  any  former  poet. 

He  publifhed  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmcx)ther 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewf- 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made 
no  great  impreffion  on  the  publick.  Pope 
feems  to  have  known  their  imbecillity,  and 
therefore  fupprefled  them  while  he  wras  yet 
contending  to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ven- 
tured them  when  he  thought  their  deficien- 
cies more  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne  than 
to  himfelf. 

The  Epiftle  to  Dr,  Arbuthnot,  which  feems 
to  be  derived  in  its  firft  defign  from  Boileau's 
Addrefs  ^fon  Efprif^  was  publiftied  in  Janu- 
ary 1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  either  honour  or  pleafure  fhould 
have  been  miffed  by  Arbuthnot;  a  man  efH- 
jnaible  for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life, 
and  venerable  for  his  piety, 

Arbuth^ 
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Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  compre- 
henfion,  fkilful  in  his  profeffion,  verfed  in 
the  faiences,  acquainted  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  able  to  animate  his  mafs  of  know- 
ledge by  a  bright  and  a6live  ima^nation ;  a 
fcholar  with  great  brilliancy  of  wit ;  a  wit, 
who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  difco- 
vered  a  noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  feems  to  reckon  with 
the  publick.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  cen- 
fures ;  and  with  dignity,  rather  tfian  arro- 
gance,  enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindnefs 
and  refpeft. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  feveral  pa- 
ragraphs which  had  been  bdbre  printed  as  a 
fragment,  and  afilong  them  the  fatirical  lines 
upon  Addifoil,  of  which  the  laft  couplet  has 
been  twice  correfted.     It  was  at  firft. 

Who  would  not  fmile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

I  4  At 
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At  laft  it  is. 


Who  but  muft  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

'  He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
fteady  adherent  to  the  Miniftry ;  and,  being 
offended  with  a  contemptuous  anfwer  to  one 
of  his  pamphlets,  had  fummoned  Pulteney 
to  a  duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the 
firfl  attack,  perhaps  cannot  now  be  eafily 
known :  he  had  \yritten  an  inveflive  againft 
Pope,  whom  he  calls.  Hard  as  thy  hearty  and 
as  thy  biifth  obffure ;  and  hints  that  his  father 
was  a  hatter.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in 
verfe  and  profe ;  the  verfes  are  in  this  poem ; 
and  the  profe,  though  it  was  never  lent,  is 
printed  anipng  his  Letters,  but  to  z,  cool  reader 
of  the  prefent  time  exhibits  nothing  but  a  te- 
dious  malignity. 

# 

His  lafl  Satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were 
two  dialogues,  named  from  the  year  in  which 
they  were  publifhed  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  In  thefe  poems  many  are  praifed 
and  many  are  reproached*     Pope  was  then 
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icntangled  in  the  oppofition;  a  follower  of 
the  Prmce  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  hbufe, 
and  the  friend  of  many  who  obftru6ted  and 
cenfured  the  condu6i:  of  the  Minifters.  His 
political  partiality  was  too  plainly  fhewn ;  he 
forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  pafled,  in 
his  earlier  years,  uninjured  and  unoffending 
through  much  mofe  violent  conflifts  of 
faction.  

In  the  firft  dialogue,  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  praifing  Allen  of  Bath,  he  afked  his 
leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illuftrious 
by  any  merit  of  his  anceftors,  and  called  him 
in  his  verfes  low -born  Allen. '  Men  are  feldom 
fatisfied  with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  of  defefl.  Allen  feems  not  to 
have  taken  any  pleafure  in  his  epithet,  which 
was  afterwards  foftened  into  humble  Allen. 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes ^  among  others ;  which 
FoXy  in  a  reply  to  Lyttelton,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with 
the  friendfliip  of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered 
his  ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  againft 
jvhom  he  hoped  the  refcatment  of  the  Legifla- 

tyr^  would  quickly  be  difcharged. 

About 
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About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  fmall 
poet,  was  fummoned  before  the  Lords  for  a 
poem  called  Manners^  together  with  Dodfley 
his  publiflier.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loofe 
upon  fociety,  fqulked  aftd  efcaped  >  but 
Podfley's  (hop  and  family  made  his  appear-^ 
ance  neceflary.  He  was,  however^  loon  dif- 
mifled ;  and  the  whole  procefs  was  probably 
intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope  than  to 
punilh  Whitehead, 

—     .  -  *      • 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join 
the  patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen 
upon  ftatefmen.  That  he  delifted  from  his 
attempts  of  reformation  is  imputed,  by  his 
commentator,  to .  his  defpair  of  prevailing 
over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He  v/as  not 
likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion  that  the 
dread  of  his  fatire  would  countervail  the  love 
of  power  or  of  money;  he  pleafed  himfelf 
with  being  important  and  formidable,  and 
gratified  fometimes  his  pride,  and  fometimes 
his  refentment;  till  at  laft  he  began  tQ 
think  he  ftiould  be  more  fafe,  if  he  were 
lefs  bufy. 
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The  Memoirs  ofScriblerus^  publifhed  about 
this  time,  extend  only  to  the  firft  book  of  a 
work,  projefted  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthnot,  who  ufed  to  meet  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  denominated  them- 
fclvcs  the  Scniblerus  Club,  Their  purpofe 
was  to  cenfure  the  abufes  of  learmng  by  a 
fiftitipus  Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar.  They 
were  difperfed ;  the  defign  was  never  com- 
pleted J  «Ki  Warburton  laments  its  mifcar- 
fiage,  as  an  event  veiy  difaftrous  to  polite 
letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  by  this  Ipe- 
fimen,  which  feems  to  be  the  produ6lion  of 
Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by 
Pope,  tfie  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  la-r 
mented ;  for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ri- 
dicules are  fo  little  pradtifed,  that  they  are 
not  known ;  nor  can  the  fatire  be  underftood 
but  by  the  leamed :  he  raifes  phantoms  of 
abfiirdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  He 
cures  difeafes  that  were  never  felt. 

For  this  realbn  the  joint  produftion  of 
^ee  great  writers  has  never  obtained  any 

notice 
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notice  from  mankind  -,  it  has  been  little  read, 
or  when  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
man  could  be  wifer,  1?etter,  or  merrier,  by 
remembering  it. 

The  defign  cannot  boaft  of  much  origina- 
lity ;  for,  befides  its  general  refemblance  to 
Don  §luixot€y  there  will  be  found  in  it  parti- 
cular imitations  of  thq  Hiftory  of  Mr.  Otiffle. 

Swtft  carried  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as 
fupplied  him  with  hints  for  his  Travels  ^  and 
with  thofe  the  world  might  have  been  conr 
tented,  though  the  reft  had  been  fuppreffed. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  beien  explored 
by  many  other  of  the  Englifh  writers ;  he 
had  confulted  the  modern  writers  of  Latin 
poetry,  a  clafs  of  authors  whom  Boileau  en- 
deavoured to .  bring  into  contempt,  and  who 
are  too  generally  neglefted.  Pope,  however, 
was  not  aftiamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor 
ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  it-  A  fmall  feleftion  from 
the  Italians  vvho  wrote  in.  Latin  had  been 
publiihed  at  London,  about  the  latter  end  of 
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tlie  laft  century,  by  a  man  who  concealed 
his  name,  but  whom  his  Preface  fhews  to 
have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. 
This  coUeftion  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  (1740)  publifhed  it  in  two  volumes, 
but  injurioufly  omitted  his  predeceflbr's  pre- 
face. To  thefe  books,  wliich  had  nothing 
but  the  mere  text,  no  regard  was  paid,  the 
authors  were  ftill  neglefted,  and  the  editor 
was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfared. 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs;  he  had 
planned  a  work,  which  he  confidered  as  fub- 
fequent  to  his  Efjay  on  Man^  of  which  he  has 
given  this  account  to  Dr.  Swift. 

"  March  25,  1736. 

"  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe, 
**  one  of  them  fhall  be  addrefled  to  you. 
"  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ; 
"  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
"  as  finifhed  as  my  laft  work  ought  to  be, 
**  that  is  to  fay,  more  finifhed  than  any  of 
"  the  reft.  The  fubjeft  is  large,  and  will 
"  divide  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally 
"  follow  the  EJpiy  on  Man^  viz.  r.  Of  the 
"  Extent  and  Limits  of  Human  Reafon  and 

*^  Science. 
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"  Science.  2.  A  View  of  the  ufeful  arid 
*'  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  iiniifeful 
and  therefore  unattainable  A6is.  3.  Of 
the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and  Ufc 
of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of  the  Ufe  of 
Learning,  of  the  Science^  of  the  World, 


cc 
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"  arid   of  Wit.     It  will    conclude   with   a 
"  fatire  againft  the  Mifapplication  of  all  thefe,* 


cc 
cc 


exemplified  by  Piftures,  Charafters,  and 
Examples." 


This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now 
afflifted  with  an  afthma,  and  finding  the 
powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had  no 
longer  courage  to  undertake ;  but,  from  the 
materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton's  req\ieft,  another  book  to  the 
Dunciady  of  which  the  defi^  is  to  ridicule 
fuch  ftudies  as  are  either  hopelefs  or  ufelefs, 
as  either  purfue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what^ 
if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  ufe. 

•■  ■  * 
When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the 
laurel  had  been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head 
of  Gibber ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  fup- 
poied  that  Pope  could  regard  with  much 
jdndnefs  or  efteem,  though  m  «ie  of  the 
4  Imitations 
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Imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally  enoi^h 
praifed  the  Carelefs  Hujband.  In  the  Dunciad^ 
among  other  worthlefs  fcribblers,  he  had 
ifnentioned  Gibber ;  who,  in  his  Apology^  com- 
plains of  the  great  poet's  unkindnefs  as  more 
mjurious,  becaufe^  fays  he,  /  never  have  offend- 
ed him. 

,  It  might  have  been  expefted  that  Pope 
fliould  have  been,  in  fome  degree,  mollified  by 
this  fubmiflive  gentlenefs ;  but  no  fuch  con- 
fequence  appeared.  Though  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend  Gibber  once,  he  mentioned 
him  afterwards  contemptuoufly  in  one  of 
his  Satires,  and  again  in  his  Epiftle  to  Ar- 
buthnot;  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad  attacked  him  with  acrimony,  to 
which  the  provocation  is  not  eafily  difco^- 
yerable.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridi- 
culing the  Laureat,  he  fatirifed  thofe  by 
whom  the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratifi- 
ed that  ambitious  petulance  with  wliich  he 
affbfted  to  infult  the  great. 

The  feverity  of  this  fatire  left  Gibber  no 
longer  any  patience.  He  had  confidence 
miough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he 

could 
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could  difturb  the  quiet  of  his  adverfary,  and 
doubtlefs  did  not  want  inftigators,  who^ 
without  any  care  about  the  vi6lory,  delired 
to  amufe  themfelves  by  looking  on  the  con- 
teft.  He  therefore  gave  the  town  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  declares  his^  refolution 
from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow 
without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
verfaiy  by  perfeverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  ftrength. 

The  inceflant  and  unappeafable  malignity 
of  Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  diftant  caufe. 
After  the  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  had 
been  driven  oiF  the  ftage,  by  the  offence 
which  the  mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the 
audience,  while  the  exploded  fcene  was  yet 
frefh  in  memory,  it  happened  that  Cibber 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfahy  and,  as  it  had 
been  ufual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  men- 
tion of  any  recent  theatrical  tranfaftions,  he 
faid,  that  he  once  thought  to  have  intro- 
duced his  lovers  dilguifed  in  a  Mummy  and 
a  Crocodile.  "  This,"  fays  he,  "  was  re- 
"  ceived  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
"  contempt  of  the  play."  Pope,  who  was 
behind  the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the 
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ftagCj  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  ^//  out  ofhisfenfes ;  to  which  he 
replied,  "  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice 
*'  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  particular  a  man 
•*  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  play- 
**  ed  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame 
**  provocation." 

He  fhews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was 
<ine  of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo 
2caloufly  defended ;  and  adds  an  idle  ftory  of 
Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thought  or  language,  and,  if  fuffered  to 
remain  without  notice,  would  have  befin 
very  foon  forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
if  his  paflion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for 
his  underftanding,  that,  from  a  contention 
like  his  with  Gibber,  the  world  feeks  nothing 
but  diverfion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence 
of  the  higher  charafter.  When  Gibber  lam- 
pooned Pope,  curiofity  was  excited;  what 
Pope  would  fay  of;  Gibber  nobody  enquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  afperity  might  betray 
his  pain  and  lefTen  his  dignity. 

Vol.  IV.  K  He 
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He  fhould  therefore  have  fufFered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confefRng 
that  it  flung  him.  The  difhonour  of  being 
fhewn  as  Gibber's  antagonifl:  could  never  be 
compenfated  by  the  viftory.  Gibber  had 
nothing  to  lofe  -,  when  Pope  had  exhaufled 
all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rife  in 
the  eftecm  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
Silence  only  could  have  made  him  defpicable  i 
the  blow  wliich  did  not  appear  to  be  fel^ 
would  have  been  flruck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irafcibility  prevdled,  and  he 
relblved  to  tell  the  whole  EngHlh  world  that 
he  Was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and  to  Ihew  that 
he  thought  him  no  common  adverfary,  he 
prepared  no  common  vengeance  -,  he  publifh- 
cd  a  new  edition  of  the  Duficiad^  in  which 
^e  degraded  ^ioiaJd  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence,  and  enthroned  Cibber  in  his  ftead- 
Unhappily  the  twro  heroes  were  of  oppofite 
chafaftefs,  and  Pope*  was  imwilling  i3o  lofe 
what  he  had  already  wiittert  5  he  hai  tlw!r6- 
fore  depraved  hfe  fk)em  by  givmg  to  Cibber 
the  old  books,  the  cold  pedantry  arid  fft^giflk 
pertinacity  of  Theobald. 

Pope 
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Pdpe  was  ignorant  enotigk  bf  his  own  in- 
ttreft  to  make  another  change,   and  intro- 
duced Ofbome  contending  for  the  prize  among 
tike  bookfellers.     Ofbome  was  a  man  intirely 
defHtute  of  fhamc,  without  fenfe  of  any  dif^ 
jgraee  but  that  of  poverty*    He  told  me^  when 
lie  was  doing  that  which  raifed  Pope's  re- 
dfetitment,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  the 
jy unci  ad ;  but  he  had  the  fate  of  Gajjandra  \ 
1  gave  no  credit  to  his  j>redi6tion,  till  iil  time 
I  iam  it  accomplifhed*     The  fhafts  of  fatire 
were  dire6led  equally  in  vain  againft  Gibber 
3iid  Ofbome ;  being  repelled  by  the  impene- 
trablfe  impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by 
the   impaffive  dulnefs  of  the  other.     Pope 
cbnfefled  his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he 
gave  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked 
him.     He  wras  able  to  hurt  none  but  him- 
felf  I  by  transferring  the  fame  ridicule  froni 
one  to  another,  he  deftroyed  its  efficacy ;  for, 
by  fhewing  that  what  he  had  faid  of  one  he 
was  ready  to  fay   of  another,   he  reduced 
inni^  to  the    infignificance  of  his  own 
inagpye,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at 
■a  venture. 

K  2  Gibber, 
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Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  re- 
paid the  Dunciad  with  another  pamphlet, 
which.  Pope  faid,  "Would  be  as  good  as  a  dofe 
of  hartjhorn  to  him ;  but  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance,  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  father 
on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  Gibber's  pamphlets 
came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  fsud, 
I'befe  things  are  my  diverfion.  They  fat  by 
him  while  he  perufed  it,  and  faw  his  features 
writhen  with  anguifli;  and  young  Richard- 
fon faid  to  his  father,  when  they  returned, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  preferved  from  fuch  di- 
verfion as  had  been  tliat  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more 
oppreffive,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  de- 
clining, he  no  longer  ftrained  his  faculties 
with  any  original  compofition,  nor  propofed 
any  other  employment  for  his  remaining  life 
than  the  revifal  and  correftion  of  his  former 

« 

works ;  in  which  he  received  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  trufled  and  honoured  in  the  higheft 
degree. 

He 
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He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps 
without  much  lofs  to  mankind ;  for  his  hero 
was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  fiftion,  eftablifhed  a  colony  in  Bri- 
tain. The  fubjeft  therefore  was  of  the  fabu- 
lous age ;  the  aftors  were  a  race  upon  whom 
imagination  has  been  exhaufted,  and  atten- 
tion wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will 
not  eafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in 
blank  verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with 
great  imprudence,  and,  I  think,  without  due 
confideration  of  the  nature  of  our  language. 
The  (ketch  is,  at  leaft  in  part,  preferved  by 
RufFheadj  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope 
was  thoughtlefs  enough  to  model  the  names 
of  his  heroes  with  difcordant  terminations 
not  known  in  the  fame  age. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year;  but 
perceived  himfelf,  as  he  exprefles  it,  going 
down  the  bill.  He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years 
been  afflifted  with  an  afthma,  and  other  dif- 
prders,  which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to 
relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
fulted  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man  who  had,  by 
lai^e  promifes,  and  free  cenfures  of  the  com- 
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mon  pra6lice  of  phyfick,  forced  himfelf  up 
into  fudden  reputation.  Thomfon  declai'ed 
his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuated 
part  of  the  water  by  tindlure  of  jalap  j  but 
confefled  that  his  belly  did  not  fubfide.  Thom- 
fon had  many  "enemies,  and  Pope  was  per- 
fuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufement 
and  converfation,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting 
in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord 
Marchmont,   he  faw  bis  favourite  Martha 
Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and 
afked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her 
up.    Bolingbroke,    not    liking   his  errand, 
croffed  his   legs,   and   fat    ftill;    but  Lord 
Marchmont,  who  was  younger  and  lefs  cap- 
tious, waited  on  the  Lady ;  who,  when  he 
came  to  her,  afked,  W^aty  is  he  not  dead  yet? 
She  is    faid  to  have  neglefted  him,    with 
fhameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  decay  s  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had 
to  leave,  ihe  had  a  very  great  part.     Their 
acquaintance  began  early  j   the  life  of  each 
was  pidlured  on  the  other's  mind  j  their  CQn>* 
verfation  therefore  was  endearing,  for  when 
they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition 
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of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  confider- 
ed  her  unwiliingnefs  to  approach  the  cham- 
ber of  ficknefs  as  female  weaknefs,  or  human 
frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  peeviflinefs  and  impatience,  or,  though 
he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might 
yet.  confider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her 
fault  J  and,  if  he  had  fuffered  his  heart  to 
be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  found 
nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
have  only  fhrunk  within  himfelf;  it  was  too 
late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondnefs. 

In  May  1744,  his  death  was  approach- 
ing * ;  on  the  fixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious, 
which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as 
^  fiifficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ; 
ife  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things 
as  thf ough  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours ; 
and  one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodfley, 
aiked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from 
the  wall.  He  faid  that  liis  greateft  inconvc- 
pience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fbmetimes  wept  over  him  in 
tiiis  ftate  of  helplds  decay  5  and  being  told 

*  Spence. 
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by  Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermiffion  of 
his  delirioufnefs,  was  always  faying  fome- 
thing  kind  either  of  his  prefent  or  abfent 
friends,  and  that  his  humanity  feemed  to 
have  furvived  his  underftanding,  anfwered, 
It  hasfo.  And  added,  /  never  in  my  life  knew 
a  man  that  had  fo  tender  a  heart  for  hi}  parti-- 
cular  friends^  or  more  general  friendjhip  for 
mankind.  At  another  time  he  faid,  I  have 
known  Pope  thefe  thirty  years ^  and  value  my f elf 
more  in  his  friendjhip  than-^^his  grief  then  fup- 
prefled  his  voice. 

Pope  cxpreffed  undoubting  confidence  of 
a  future  flate.  Being  afked  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Hooke,  a  papift,  whether  he  would  not  die 
like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a 
prieft  ihould  not  be  called,  he  anfwered,  / 
do  not  think  it  ejfential,  but  it  will  be  very 
right ;  and  /  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  it. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given 
him  the  laft  facraments,  he  faid,  "  There  is 
nothing  that  is  meritoriows  but  virtue  and 
friendfhip,  and  indeed  friendjfhip  itfelf  is 
t[  only  a  part  of  virtue/' 

He 
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He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day 
of  May,  1744,  fo  placidly,  that  the  atten- 
dants did  not  difcem  the  exadi  time  of  Iiis 
expiration.  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham, 
near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erefted  to  him  by  his  commen- 
tator, ttie  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  exe- 
cutors, the  Earl  of  Marchmont  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  whom  undoubtedly  he  expected 
to  be  proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to  extend 
}^  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of  influ- 
ence beyond  his  life:  After  a  decent  time 
Dodfley  the  bookfeller  attended  one  of  them, 
to  Iblicit  preference  as  the  publifher,  and 
was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet 
infpefted  -,  and  whatever  was  the  reafbn,  the 
world  has  been  difappoint^d  of  what  was  r^- 
Jervedfor  the  next  age. 

Helofl:,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke 
by  a  kind  of  pofthumous  offence.  The  po- 
litical pamphlet  called  The  Patriot  King  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  pro- 
ture  the  impreffion  of  a  very  few  copies,  to 
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be  diftributed  according  to  the  author's  direc- 
tion among  his  friends,  and  Pope  affiired 
him  that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were 
^allowed ;  but,  foon  after  his  jieath,  the  prin- 
ter brought  and  refigned  a  complete  edition 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had 
ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in  fecret. 
He  kept,  as  was  obferved,  his  engagement  to 
Pope  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend ; 
and  nothing  was  known  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver  the 
books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with 
grcjat  indignation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard, 
and  delivered  the  whole  impreflion  to  the 
flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  naturally  diftated  by  refentment  of  vio- 
lated faith ;  refentment  more  acrimonious, 
as  the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more 
trufted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have 
flopped  5  the  injury  was  private,  and  there 
was  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatif- 
fied  i  his  thirft  of  venge^e  incited  him  to 
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blaft  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
had  wept  in  his  laft  ftruggks  ;  and  he  em- 
ployed  Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to 
tell  the  tale  to  the  publick,  with  all  its  aggra- 
vations.  Warburton,  whofe  heart  was  warm 
with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  fe- 
paration,  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  in-, 
terpofe  ;  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindi- 
cate the  aftion,  for  breach  of  truft  has  al- 
ways fomething  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apology.     Having  advanced,  what 
cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is 
made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  tlie  motives 
that  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  pur- 
pofe  could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his 
promife.     He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by 
ufurping  the  work,  which,  though  not  fold 
ill  fhops,  had  been  fhewn  to  a  number  more 
than    iufficient    to    preferve    the    author's 
claim;   he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice j 
for  he  could  not  fell  his  plunder  till  Bo- 
lingbroke  was  dead  5  and  even  then,  if  th? 
copy  was  left  to  another,  his  fraud  would 
be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  himfelf,  would 
be  ufejefst 

Warburton 
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Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduft  proceeded  wholly  from  his 
zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps 
have  deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope 
thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve,  even  with- 
out its  author's  approbation. 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own 
memory  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous 
mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and 
an  afFefted  repayment  of  his  benefaftions. 
Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  fa- 
vourite of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to   the 
houfe  of  Allen,  where  fhe  comported  herfelf 
with  fuch  indecent  arrogance,  that  fhe  part- 
ed from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  ftate  of  irreconcile- 
able  diflike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred 
againft  her.     This   exclufion    fhe  refented 
with  fo  much  bittemefs  as  to  refufe  any  le- 
gacy from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  world 
with  a  difavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen. 
Having  been  long  under  her  dominion,  now 
tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable 
to  refift  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or,  per- 
haps 
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haps  with  the  prejudice  of  a  lover,  perfuad- 
cdthatfhe  had  fufFered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  demand,    and   pol- 
luted his  will  with  female  refentment.    Allen 
accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Hoipital  at  Bath ;  obferving  that  Pope  was 
dways  a  bad   accomptant,    and  that  if  to 
150/.  he  had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had 
Come  nearer  to  the  truth. 
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THE  perfon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  niceft  model. 
He  has,  in  his  account  of  the  Little  Club^ 
compared  himfelf  to  a  fpider,  and  is  defcrib- 
ed  as  protuberant  behind  and  before.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy ; 
but  he  was  of  a  conftitution  originally  feeble 
and  weak  j  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame 
are  ealily  diftorted,  his  deformity  was  pro- 
bably in  part  the  effeft  of  his  application. 
His  ftature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him 
to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  face  was 
not  difpleafing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated 
and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diftor- 
tion,  his  vital  funflions  were  fo  much  dif- 
ordered,  that  his  life  was  a  long  difeafe.  His 
moft  frequent  affailant  was  the  headach, 
which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the 
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ffasam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently 
required. 

*  Moft  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  liis 
petty  peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a 
female  donieftick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle '  of  life. 
He  wa^  then  fo  weak  as  to  ftand  in  perpetual 
need  of  female  attendance ;  extremely  fenfi- 
blc  of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fiir 
doublet,  under  a  Ihirt  of  very  coarfe  warm 
linen  with  fine  fleeves;  When  he  rofe,  he 
was  invefted  in  boddice  made  of  ftiff  canvafs, 
being  fcarce  able  to  hold  himfelf  ereft  till 
they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waiftcoat.  One  fide  was  contrafted.  Hi§, 
legs  were  fo  flender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pair  of  ftockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he 
was  hot  able  to  drefs  or  imdrefs  himfelf,  and 
neither  went  to  bed  no*-  rofe  without  help. 
His  weaknefs  made  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  be  clean. 

*Hi§  hair  had  fallen,  almbft  all  away ;  and 
he  ttfed  to  dine  fometimes  with  Lord  Ox-^ 

ford,  privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.    His  drefs 
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of  ceremony  was  blacky  with  a  tye-wig,  and 
a  little  iword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which 
his  iicknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the 
unpleafing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinary man.  He  expefted  that  every  thing 
(hould  give  way  to  his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a 
child,  whofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry, 
has  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 

Cejl  que  t  enfant  toujours  eji  homme^ 
Ceji  que  Vhomme  dji  toujours  enfant. 

« 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  nodded  in  com^ 
pany  ;  and  once  flumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of 
poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendfhip  gave, 
procured  him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was 
a  very  troublefome  inmate.  He  brought  no 
fervant,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  nu- 
merous attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
ply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
'room  for  another,  becaufe  he  exacted  the 
.attention  and  qnployed  the  adlivity  of  the 
whole  family.    His  errands  were  fo  frequent 

and 
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and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen  in  time  avoid- 
ed and  negledted  him  j  and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford difcharged  fome  of  the  fervants  for 
tfieir  refolute  refufal  of  his  meflages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglefted  their  bufi- 
nefs,  alleged  that  they  had  been  employed 
by  Mr*  Pope*  One  of  his  conftant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was 
very  burthenfome ;  but  he  was  careful  to  re* 
compenfe  her  want  of  fleep ;  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford's fervant  declared,  that  in  a  houfe  where 
her  bufinefs  was  to  anfWer  his  call,  fhe  would 
not  alk  for  wages  * 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident  to 
thofe  who,  fuffering  much  pain,  think  them- 
felves  entitled  to  whatever  pleafures  they  can 
fiiatch.  He  v/as  too  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
tite ;  he  loved  meat  highly  feafoned  and  of 
ftrong  tafte  s  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the 
table,  amufed  himfelf  witli  bifcuits  and  dry 
conferves.  If  he  fat  down  to  a  variety  of 
diihcs,  he  would  opprefs  his  ftomach  v/ith 
repletion,  and  though  he  feemed  angry  when 
a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  Tiot  forbear  to 
drink  it.     His  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues 

Vol.  IV.  L  to 
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to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  prefeiits  of 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  fufFer  to  ftand 
neglefled.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  luftre  of  their 
lives.  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  perifh 
by  a  javelin  or  a  fword ;  the  flaughters  of 
Cannae  w6re  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends 
to  a  filver  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
light to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain ; 
but  that  his  fenfuality  fhortened  his  life  will 
not  be  haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  conformation  fo  irregular  lafted 
fix  and  fifty  years,  notwithftanding  fuch  per- 
tinacious diligence  of  ftudy  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he 
had  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  attain  all  his  purpofes  by  indireft  and 
imfufpefted  methods.  He  hardly  drank  tea 
without  a  ftratagem.  If,  at  the  houfe  of  his 
friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he 
was  not  willing  to  afk  for  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  fomething 
convenient  >  though,  when  it  was  procured, 
4  he 
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he  fbon  made  it  appear  for  whofe  fake  it  had 
been  recommended.  Thuis  he  teized  Lord 
Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  fcreeh.  Hie  prac- 
tifed  his  arts  on  fiich  fmall  occafions,  that 
Lady  Bolingbroke  ufed  to  fay,  iii  a  French 
phraf^,  that  be  plaid  the  politician  about  cab- 
bages  and  turnips.  His  UnjuAifiable  impref- 
iion  of  the  Patriot  King^  as  it  can  be  imput- 
od  to  no  particular  motive,  muft  have  pro- 
iceeded  from  his  general  habit  of  fccfecy  and 
cunning ;  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fly 
trick,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  thought 
of  outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  fmmiliar  or  convivial  cohv^rfation,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  excelled*  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  refembled  Dryden,  as  being 
iiot  one  that  was  difHiiguiflied  by  vivacity  in. 
Company.  It  iS  reniarkable,  that,  fo  near 
his  time,  fo  much  fliould  be  known  of  what 
he  has  written,  and  fo  little  of  what  he  has 
iiud  t  tj^ditional  memory  retains  no  fallies  of 
nSllery,  nor  fentenccs  of  obfervationj  no- 
thing either  pointed  or  folid,  either  wife  or 
merry.  One  apophthegm  only  ftands  upon 
record.  When  an  otjeflion,  ndied  againft 
infcription  for  Shakfpeare  wa$  defended 
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by  the  authority   of  Patricky  he  repFied — 
horrefco  refer  ens — that  he  would  allow  the  pub- 
UJher  of  a  DiSiionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a^ 
Jingle  wordy  biit  not  of  two  words  put  together. 

-  He  was  fretful,  and)  eafily  difpleafed,  and 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  capricioufly  refentful. 
He  would  fometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford 
filently,  no  one  could  tell,  why,  and  was  ta 
be  courted  back  by  more  letters,  and  meflages^ 
than  the  footmen  were  willing  to  carry^ 
The  table  was  indeed  infefted  by  Lady  Mary' 
Wortley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Ox-- 
ford,  and  who,  knowing  his  peevifhnefs, 
covild  by  no  inti*eaties  be  reftrained  from  con- 
tradifting  him,  till  thdr  difputes  were  fharp— 
ened  to-  fuch  afperity,  that  one,  or  the.  other 
quitted  the  houfe. 

He  fometimes  condefcended  to  be.  jocular 
with  fervants  or  inferiors  ;  but  by  no  merri- 
ment, either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he 
eVer  feen  excited  to  laughter. 

.  Of  his  domeftiek  chara6ler,  fi*ugality  was 
^  part  eminently  remai'kable.  Having  de- 
termined not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined 

not 
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not  to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wifely  and 
magnanimoufly  reje<£led  all  temptations  to 
expence  unfuitable  to  his  fortune.     This  ge- 
neral care   muft  be  univerfally   approved ; 
but  it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices 
of  parii6mony,  fuch  as^the  practice  of  writing 
his  compofitioms  on  the  back  of  letters,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the 
Uiadj,  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five 
(hillings  were  faved^  or  in  a  niggardly  re- 
ception of  his  friends,  and  fcantinefs  of  en- 
tertainment, as,  when  he  had  two  gu(!fts  iu 
his  houfe,  he  would  fet  at  fupper  a  fingle 
pmt  upon  the  table;    and  having  himfelf 
taken  two  fmall  glailes  would  retire,  and  fay, 
Gentlemen y  Heave  ycu  to  your  'wwe.     Yet  he 
tcUs  his  friends,  that  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a 
hmfefor  all^  and^  whatever  they  tnay  thinks  a 
fortune  for  all. 

He  fomefimes,  however,  made  a  fplendid 
dinner,  and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part 
©f  the  fkill  or  elegance  which  fuch  perform- 
ances require.  That  this  magnificence  fhould 
be  often  difplayed,  that  obflinate  prudence 
with  which  he  .eondu6led  his  affairs  would 
not  permit ;  for  his   revenue,  certain  and 
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c^al,  amounted  only  tq  about  eight  hun 
dred  pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  h 
dedares  himfelf  able  to  aflign  one  hundrec^ 
to  charity. 

Of  this  fortune,  which  as  it  arofe  from, 
publick  approbation  was  very  honourably 
obtained,  his  imagination  feems  to  have  been 
too  full :  it  would  be  hai'd  to  find  a  man,  fo 
well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever 
delighted  fo  niuch  in  talking  of  his  money. 
In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden 
and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines, 
or  fpme  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  tq 
be  found.  The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule 
is  poverty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonifts  arc  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.  He  feems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want 
money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  his 
poffeffions,  feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating 
the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he  loudly  pro- 
claims not  to  'have  been  obtdncd  by  any 
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yrafHces  of  meannefs  or  fervility  j  a  boaft 
"which  was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to 
which  very  few  poets  have  ever  alpired. 
Pope,  never  fet  his  genius  to  fale ;  he  never 
flattered  thofe  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praifed 
thofe  whom  he  did  not  efteem.  Savage  how- 
ever remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  relax 
his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  diftich  for  bis 
Wghnefss  dog. 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have 
increafed  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafled 
over  peers  and  ftatefmen  to  inicribe  his  Iliad 
to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praife  had  been  compleat,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was 
chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
poffible  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary 
hiftory  of  any  particular  intimacy  between 
them  ;  nor  does  the  name  of  Congi'eve  ap- 
pear in  the  Letters.  To  his  latter  works, 
however,  he  took  cai'e  to  annex  names  dig- 
nified with  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  in 
his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Bathurft,  none 
of  his  noble  friends  were  fuch  as  that  a  good 
man  would  wifh  to  have  his  intimacy  with 
thein  known  to  pofterity:   he    can  derive 
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little  honoiar  from  tjie  notice  of  Cobham, 
Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  ap  eftimate  be 
made  from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  fa- 
vourable cannot  eafily  be  formed ;  they  exT 
hibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded  effulgence 
of  general  benevolence,  and  particular  fond- 
nefs.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gra-r 
titude,  conftancy,  and  tendernefs.  It  has 
been  fo  long  faid  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  chara6lers  of  men  may  be 
fpund  in  their  Letters,  and  that  he  who 
writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open  be-; 
fore  him.  But  'the  truth  is,  that  fuch  were 
limple  friendfhips  of  the  Golden  u^ge^  and  are 
now  the  friendfhips  only  of  children.  Very 
few  can  boaft  of  hearts  which  they  dare  lay 
open  to  themfelve^,  and  of  which,  by  what- 
ever accident  expofed,  they  do  not  fhun  a 
diftin6l  and  continued  view  -,  and^  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  ourfelves  we  do  not  fhew 
to  our  friends.  There  is^  indeed,  no  tranf- 
aftion  which  offers  ftronger  temptations  to 
fallacy  and  fophiftication  than  epiftolary  in- 
tercourfe.  In  the  eagernefs  of  converfation 
th?  fii'ft  emotions  of  tlie  mind  often  burft 

out^ 
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out,  before  they  are  confidered  j  in  the  tu- 
mult of  bufinefs,  intereft  and  paffion  have 
their  genuine  efFeft ;  but  a  friendly  Letter  is 
a  calm  and  deliberate  performance,  in  the 
cool  of  leifure,  in  the  ftillncfs  of  folitude, 
and  furely  no  man  fits  down  to  depreciate  by 
defign  his  own  chara6i:er. 

Friendftiip  has  no  tendency  to  fecurp  vera- 
city ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  "wifli 
to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him 
whofe  kindnefs  he  defires  to  gain  or  keep  ? 
Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is  lels 
cpnftraint;  the  author  is  not  confronted 
with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  ap- 
probation among  the  different  difpofitions  of 
mankind;  but  a  Letter  is  addrefTed  to  a 
fingle  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known ;  and  mull  therefore 
pleafe,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbear- 
iijg  to  oppofe  them. 

To  charge  thofc  favourable  reprefejita- 
tions,  which  every  man  gives  of  himfelf, 
vflth  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  faifhocd, 
would  (hew  more  feverity  than  knowledge. 
The  writer  commonly  believes  himfelf.     Al- 

moil: 
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moft  evefy  mmi's  thoughts,  while  they  are 
general,  are  right ;  and  moft  hearts  are  pure, 
while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  ealy  to 
awaken  generous  fentiments  in  privacy ;  to 
ckfpife  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  given.  While  fuch  ideas  are  formed 
they  are  felt,  and  felf-love  does  not  fufpeft 
the  gleanj  of  virtue  to  be  th?  meteor  of 
fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  arc  confidered  mefe- 
ly  as  compofitions,  they  feem  to  be  preme- 
ditated and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
becaufe  there  is  fomething  which  the  mind 
wiflies  to  difcharge,  and  another,  to  folicit 
the  imagination  becaufe  ceremony  or  vanity 
requires  fomething  to  be  written.  Pope 
confefles  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with 
affeSlation  and  ambition:  to  know  whether 
he  difentangled  himfelf  from  thefe  perverters 
of  epiftolary  integrity,  his  book  and  his  life 
jnuft  be  fet  in  comparifon. 

One  bf  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt 
of  his  own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been 
real,  he  would  deferve  no  commendation, 

and 
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^nd  in  this  he  was  certainly  not  fincere ;  for 
his  high  value  of  himfclf  was  fufficiently  ob* 
ierved,  and  qf  what  could  he  be  proud  but 
of  his  ppetiy  ?  He  writes,  he  fays,  when  Jbe 
pas  juji  nothing  elfe  to  dd  \  yet  Swift  com- 
plains that  he  was  never  at  leifure  for  con- 
yerlation,  becaufe  hfi  had  always  fome  foetical 
Jchetne  in  his  head.  It  was  punftually  re-» 
quired  that  his  writing-box  Ihould  be  fet  up- 
pn  his  bed  before  he  rofe ;  and  Lord  Oxford's 
jdomeftick  related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  win* 
ter  of  Forty,  fhe  was  called  from  her  bed  by 
him  four  times  in  one  night,  to  fupply  him 
with  paper,  left  he  fhould  lofe  a  thought. 

He  pretends  infenfibility  to  cenfure  and 
criticifm,  though  it  was  obfervcd  by  all  who 
knew  him  that  every  pamphlet  difturbed  his 
quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  1^ 
him  open  to  perpetual  vexation;  but  he 
wifhed  to  defpife  his  criticks,  and  therefore 
hoped  that  he  did  defpife  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when 
the  Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he 
nurfed  in  his  mind  a  foolifli  difefteem  of 
Kings,  and  proclaims  that  he  never  fees  Courts. 

Yet 
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Yet  a  little  regard  fhewn  him  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had 
not  much  to  fay  when  he  was  aiked  by  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  bow  be  could  Jove  a  Prince 
wbile  be  dijliked  Kings  ? 

.  He  very  frequently  profefTes  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  reprefents  himfelf  as  looking 
on  mankind,  fometimes  with  gay  indifF^ 
rence,  as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his 
fcrious  attention ;  and  fometimes  with  gloomy 
indignation,  as  on  monllers  more  worthy 
of  hatred  than  of  pity.  Thefe  were  difpofi- 
tions  apparently  counterfeited.  How  could 
he  defpife  thofe  whom  he  lived  by  pleafmg, 
-aad  on  whofe  approbation  his  efteem  of  him- 
fdf  was  fuperftru6led  ?  Why  fhould  he  hate 
thofe  to  whofe  favour  he  owed  his  honour 
and  his  eafe  ?  Of  things  that  terminated  in 
human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge  -,  to 
delpife  its  fentence,  if  it  were  poffible,  is 
not  juft ;  and  if  it  were  juft,  is  not  poffible. 
Pope  was  far  enough  from  this  unreafonable 
temper ;  he  was  fufficiently  a  fool  to  Fame^ 
and  his  fault  was  that  he  pretended  to  ne- 
gkft  it.  His  levity  and  his  fuUennefs  were 
only  in  his  Letters  5  he  paffed  through  com- 
mon 
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mon  life,  fometimes  vexed,  and  fometimes 
pleafed,  with .  the  natural  emotions  of  com- 
mon men* 

His  fcorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too 
often  to  be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that 
which  he  defpifes  -,  and  as  falfchood  is  always 
in  danger  of  inconfiftency,  he  makes  it  his. 
boaft  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among 
them. 

It  is  e\ddent  that  his  own  importance  fwells 

often  in  his  mind.     He  is  afraid  of  writing, 

left  the  clerks  of  the  Poft-ofBce  fhould  know 

his  fecrets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  confi- 

ders  himfelf  as  furrounded  by  univerfal  jea- 

loufy  ;  after  marty  deaths^  and  many  difpcrfiom^ 

two  or  three  of  us^  fays  he,  may  Jlill  be  brought 

together y  not  to  plot^  but  to  divert  ourfehesy  and 

the  world  too  J  if  it  pleafes  -,  and  they  can  live 

together,  and  Jhew  what  friends  wits  may  be^ 

infpite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world.     All  tiiis 

while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know 

his  hand  ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies 

than  a  publick  charafter  like  his  inevitably 

excites,  and  with  what  degree  of  friendfhjp 

the  wits  might  live,  very  few  were  fo  much 

fools  as  ever,  to  enquire. 

3  Some 
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ScMTie  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he? 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expreffes  it,  I  thinks 
moft  frequently  in  his  correfponderice  with 
him.  Swift's  refentment  was  unreafonable, 
but  it  was  fmcere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mi* 
mickry  of  his  friend,  a  fictitious  part  which 
he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  When 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related 
that  a  glut  of  Jiudy  and  retirement  had  thrown 
bim  on  the  worlds  and  that  there  was  danger 
left  a  glut  of  the  world  Jhould  throw  him  back 
upon  Jludy  and  retirement.  To  this  Swift 
anfwered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pc^ 
had  not  yet  either  afted  or  fufFered  enough  in 
the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  nraft  be  fome  very  powerful  reafon 
that  can  drive  back  to  foUtude  him  who  has 
once  enjoyed  the  pleafurcs  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,  as  makes 
them  infenfible  of  any  excellence  that  has 
not  fome  affinity  with  their  own,  and  con- 
fines their  efteem  and  approbation  to  fo  fiiiall 
a  number^  that  whoever  fhould  form  his 
opinion  of  the  age  from  their  reprefentation, 

would 
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would  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived  amidft  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  unable  to  find  among 
their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelli- 
gence, and  perfecuted  by  tliofe  that  could  not 
underftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when 
Jie  profefTes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  riches  and  poverty,  of  fuccds  and  dilap- 
pointment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he 
certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  habitual  and 
fettled  fentiments^,  but  either  wilfully  difgmfc$ 
his  own  charafter,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
invefls  himfelf  with  temporary  qualities,  and 
fallies  out  in  the  ccdours  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  fcr- 
X'ows,  afted  ftrongly  upon  his  mind;  and  if 
he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  care- 
lefCiefs  s  he  was  irritable  and  rcfentful ;  his 
malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  firfl  made 
ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry, 
-continued  too  long.  Of  his  vain  defirti  ta 
make  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any 
adequate  reafon.  He  was  fometimes  wanton 
in  his  attacks;  and,  before  Chandos,  Lady 
Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his  retreat.. 
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The  wtues  which  feem  to  have  had  moft 
of  his  afFeftion  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendfhip,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  other  than  he  defcribes  himfelf.  His 
fortune  did  not  fuffer  his  charity  to  be  fplen- 
did  and  cohfpicuous  j  but  he  affifted  Dodfley 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open 
a  fhop;  and  of  the  fubfcription  of  forty 
pounds  a  year  that  he  raifed  for  Savage,  twenty 
were  paid  by  liimfelf.  He  was  accufed  of 
Ipving  money,  but  his  love  was  eagernefs  to 
gain,  not  fblicitude  to  keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  fiiendfhip  he  was  zealous 
and  conftant :  his  early  maturity  of  mind 
commonly  united  him  with  men  older  than 
himfelf,  and  tlierefore,  without  attaining  any 
confiderable  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  com- 
panions of  his  youth  fink  into  the  grave ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  loft  a  fingle 
friend  by  coldnefs  or  by  injury ;  thofe  who 
loved  him  once,  continued  their  kindnefs. 
His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen  in  his  will, 
was  the  effeft  of  his  adlierence  to  one  whom 
he  liad  known  much  longer,  and  whom  he 
naturally  loved  with  greater  fondnefs.     His 

violation 
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Isolation  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  Bo- 
lingbroke  could  have  no  motive  inconfiftent 
with  the  warmeft  afFeftion ;  he  either  thought 
the  aflion  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  for- 
got it,  or  fo  laudable  that  he  expe^ed  his 
friend  tp  approve  it. 

■ 

It  was  reported,  with  iuch  confidence  as 
idmoft  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers 
jntrufted  to  his  executors  was  found  a  defa*- 
xnatory  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared 
9s  an  inftrument  of  vengeance  to  be  ufed,  if 
any  provocation  fhould  be  ever  given.  About 
this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  afliired  me  that  no  fuch  piece  was  among 
hjs  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  wliich 
in  his  correfpondence  with  Racine  he  profefles 
himfelf  a  fincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not 
fcrupulQufly  pious  in  fome  part  of  his  life, 
is  knowp  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applica- 
tions of  fentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures ; 
a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  gocjd  man 
dreads  for  its  profanenefs,  and  a  witty  man 
didains  for  its  eafinefs  and  vulgarity.    But 
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to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  principles  were  ever 
corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  loft  his  belief  of 
Revelation.  The  pofitions  which  he  tranf— 
mitted  from  Bolingbroke  he  feems  not  to  hav^ 
underftood,  and  was  pleafed  with  an  inter^=^ 
pretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fuperiority,  and  lc> 

^ttle  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 

.*delinquences  pbferved  and  aggravated:  thofe 

who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent^j 

would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfeft. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwil-^ 
lingnefs  with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed 
to  poffefs  many  advantages,  that  his  learning 
has  been  depreciated.  He  certmnly  was  in 
his  early  life  a  man  of  great  literary  curiofity ; 

• 

and  when  he  wrote  his  EJay  on  Criticifm  had, 
for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  ^iXh 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living 
world,  it  feems  to  have  happened  to  him  as 
to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive  to 
dead  matters  3  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of 
Paracelfus,  and  made  the  wiverfe  his  favou- 
rite volume.    He  gathered  his  notions  frefh 

from 
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from  reality,  not  from  the  copies  of  authors, 
but  the  ori^als  of  Nature,  Yet  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  literature  ever  loft 
lus  efteem ;  he  always  profefled  to  love  read- 
ing; and  Dobfon,  who  Ipent  fome  time  at 
his  houie  tranflatuig  his  EJfay  on  Man^  when 
I  afked  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to 
poflefs,  anfwered,  More  than  lexpeBed.  His 
frequent  references  to  hiftoiy,  his  allufions 

■ 

to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his 
images  felefted  from  art  and  nature,  with  his 
obfervations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  the  modes  of  life,  fhew  an  intelligence 
perpetually  on  the  wing,  excurfive,  vigorous, 
and  diligent,  eager  to  purfue  knowledge,  and 
attentive  to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiolity  arofe  the  delire  of  tra- 
velling, to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to 
Jcrvas,  and  which,  though  he  never  found 
{in  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave 
Jiim  till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intelleftual  charadter,  the  confti- 
tuent  and  fundamental  principle  was  Good 
Senfe,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
conibnance  and  propriety.     He  faw  immedi- 
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ately,  of  his  own  conceptions,  what  wa§  tQ 
be  chofen,  and  what  to  be  rejefled ;  and,  in 
tlie  works  of  others,  what  was  tp  be  fhimned, 
and  wh^  was  tq  be  copied. 

But  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  qui— 
efcent  quality,  which  manages  its  pofleflions. 
well,  but  does  not  increafe  them ;  it  colle6l» 
few  materials  for  its  o>yn  operations,  and  pre- 
ferves   fafcty,    but  never  gains   fupremacy. 
Pope  had  likewife  genius ;  a  mind  aftive,  am- 
bitious, and  adventurous,  always  inveftigat- 
ing,  always  alpiring;  in  its  wideft  fearches 
flill  lon^ng  Xo  g;o  forward,    in  its  higheft 
flights  ftill  wifhing  to  be  higher ;  always  in^a- 
gining  fomething  greater  than  it  knows,  al- 
ways  endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  affift  thefe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  great  ftrength  and  exadhiefs  of  memory. 
That  which  he  h^d  heard  or  read  was  not 
cafily  loft  j  and  he  had  before  him  not  only 
what  his  own  meditation  fuggeftec^,  but  what 
he  had  foimd  in  other  writers,  that  might  be 
accommodated  to  his  prefent  purpole. 

* 

Thefe  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by 
incefiant  and  unwearied  diligence ;  he  had  re- 
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« 

tourfe  to  every  fource  of  intelligence, .  and 
loft  no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  con- 
fulted  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read 
his  coriipoiitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  ne- 
ver content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
could  be  attained.  He  confidered  poetry  as 
the  bulinefs  of  his  life,  and  however  he 
might  feem  to  lament  his  occupation,  he 
followed  it  with  conftancy ;  to  make  verfes 
was  his  firft  labour,  and  to  mend  them  was 
his  lallw 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never 
diverted.  If  convcrfation  offered  any  thing 
that  could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to 
paper ;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expreflioh 
more  happy  than  was  common,  rofe  to  his 
mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ;  an  inde- 
pendent diftich  was  preferved  for  ah  oppor- 
tunity of  infertioli,  and  fbme  little  fragments 
have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  fomc  other 
timei 

.  Me  was  one  of  tliofe  few  whofe  labour  is 
their  pleafure  :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence^ nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he  never 
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pafled  a  fault  unamended  by  indifFerence,  nor 
quitted  it  by  defpair.  He  laboured  his  works 
firft  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  compofition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen, 
forrn  and  polifh  large  mafles  by  continued 
meditation,  and  write  their  productions  only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 
pleted them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his 
cuftom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of 
verfes  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in 
retrenching  exuberances  and  correfting  inac- 
curacjes.  The  method  of  Pope,  as  may  be 
collefted  from  his  tranflation,  was  to  write 
his  firft  thoughts  in  his  firft  words,  and  ^- 
dualiy  to  amplify,  decorate,  reftify,  and  re- 
fine  them. 

.  Witli  iuch  faculties,  and  fuch  difpofitions, 
he  excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  pru^ 
dence ;  he  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
expofe  him  to  few  hazards/  He  ufed  almoft 
^ways  the  fame  fabrick  of  verfe ;  and,  in- 
deed,  by  thofe  few  eflays  which  he  made  of 
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any  otlier,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation. 
Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  confequence 
was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual 
praflice,  language  had  in  his  mind  a  fyfte- 
matical  arrangement ;  ha>dng  always  the  fame 
ufe  for  words,  he  had  words  fo  felefted  and 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  calL  This 
increafe  of  facility  he  confefled  himfelf  to 
have  perceived  in  the  progrefe  of  his  tranf-. 
lation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
eSufions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fub- 
je£b  chofen  by  himfelf  His  independence 
iecured  him  from  drudging  at  a  tafk,  and  la- 
bouring upon  a  barren  topick :  he  never  ex- 
changed praife  for  money,  nor  opened  a  fhop 
of  condolence  or  congratulation.  His  po- 
ems, therefore,  were  fcarce  ever  temporary. 
He  fiiffered  coronations  and  royal  marriages 
to  pafs  without  a  fong,  and  derived  no  op- 
portunities from  recent  events,  or  popularity 
from  the  accidental  difpofition  of  his  reacjers. 
He  was  never  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fo- 
liciting  the  fun  to  fliine  upon  a  birth-day, 
of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wed- 
ding, or  of  faying  what  multitudes  have  faid 
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before  him.    When  he  could  produce  nothing 
new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  filent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafon 
never  hafty.  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing 
to  the  prefs  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under 
his  infpedlion  :  it .  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  he 
ventured  nothing  without  nice  examination. 
He  fufFered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to 
fubfide,  and  the  novelties  of  invention  to 
grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is 
always  enamoured  of  its  own  produ6lions, 
and  did  not  truft  his  firft  fondnefs.  He  con- 
fulted  his  friends,  and  liftened  with  great 
willingnefs  to  criticifinj  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  he  confulted  himfelf,  and 
let  nothing  pafs  ag^nll  his  own  judgement. 

« 

He'profefled  to  have  learned  his  poetry 
from  Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity was  prefented,  he  praifed  through  his 
whole  life  with  imvaried  liberality ;  and  per- 
haps his  chara6ler  may  receive  fome  illuftra- 
tion,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  mailer. 

Integrity  of  underftanding  and  nicety  of 
difcemment  were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs  pro* 
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portion  to  Diyden  than  to  Pope.     The  refti- 
tude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  fufRciently  (hewA 
by  the  difmiflion  of  his  poetical  prejudices, 
and  the  rcjeftion  of  unnatural  thoughts  and 
rugged  numbers.     But  Dryden  never  defired 
to  apply  all  the  judgement  that  he  had.     He 
wrote,   and  profeffed  to   write,  merely   for 
the  people ;  and  when  he  pleafed  others,  he 
contented  himfelf.     He  fpent  no  time  in 
ftruggles  to  roufe  latent  powers ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  al- 
ready good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  muft 
have  known  to  be  faulty.     He  wrote,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  very  little  confideration  ;  when 
occafion  or  neceffity  called  upon  him,  he 
poured  out  what  the  prefent  moment  hap- 
pened to  fupply,  and,  when  CHice  it  had  pafled 
the  prels,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when 
he  had  no  pecuniary  intereft,  he  had  no  fur- 
dier  folicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy ;  he  defired 
to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to 
do  his  beft :  he  did  not  court  the  candour, 
but  dared  the  judgement  of  his  reader,  and, 
cxpefting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
ihewed  none  to  himfelf.    He  examined  lines 

and 
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and  words  wijiii  minute  and  punclilious  ob- 
fervation,  and.  retouched  every  part  with  in-* 
defatigable  dilig€!nce,  till  he  had  left  nothing 
to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  realbn  he  kept  his  pieces  very 
long  in  his  hsJids,  while  he  confidered  ani 
reConfidered  them.  The  only  poems  which 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  with, 
foch  regard  to  the  times  as  might  haften 
their  publication,  were  the  two  fatires  of 
T'hirty-^eight ;  of  which  Dodfley  told  me,  that 
they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
they  might  be  fairly  copied.  "  Every  line," 
faid  he,  "  wap  then  written  twice  over;  I 
"  gave  hiro  a  clean  tranfcript,  which  he  fent 
*^  fome  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  preis, 
"  with  every  line  writteft  twice  over  a  fecond 
"  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  cai'e  for  his  works 
ceafed  at  their  jpubUcation,  vras  not  ftriftly 
tuue.  His  pai3ental  attention  never  abandon- 
ed them ;  what  he  found  amifs  in  the  firft 
edition,  he  iikntly.  correfted  in  thofe  that  fol- 
elowed.  He  appears  to  have  revifed  the  J//W, 
«qi  freed  it  from  fome  of  its'imperfefiions  j 
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and  the  EJfay  on  Criticifm  received  many  im- 
provements after  its  firft  appearance.  It  will 
feldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing cleamefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had 
perhaps  the  judgement  of  Dryden ;  but 
Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  fuperiority 
muft  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whofe  education 
was  more  fcholaftick,  and  who  before  he  be- 
came an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time 
for  ftudy,  with  better  means  of  information. 
His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collefts 
his  images  and  illufti^ations  from  a  more 
cxtenfive  circumference  of  fcience.  Dryden 
knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of 
Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehenfive  {pe- 
culation, and  thofe  of  Pope  by  minute  atten- 
tion. There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that 
of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  citlier ; 
for  both  excelled  likewife  m  profe ;  but  Pope 
tiid  not  borrow  his  profe  from  his  predecef- 
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for.    The  ftyle  of  Dtydeil  is  capricious  awSt. 
varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform  ^ 
Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind^ 
Pope  conftrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules 
of  compofition.     Dryden  is  fometimes  vehe- 
ment and  rapid  ;  Pope  is  always  fmooth,  uni- 
form, and  gentle.     Dryden's  page  is  a  na- 
tural field,  rifing  into  inequalities,  and  di- 
verfified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abun^ 
dant  vegetation;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
fhaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled   by   die 
rollen 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conftitutes  a 
poet;  that  quality  without  which  judgement 
is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy 
which  coUefts,  combines,  amplifies,  and  ani- 
mates ;  the  fuperiority  muft^  with  fome  hefi^ 
tation,  be  allowed  to  Diydeu;  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
had  only  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more ; 
for  every,  other  writer  fince  Milton  mufl  give 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  muft 
be  faid,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs, 
he  has  not  better  poems*  Dry  den's  per- 
formances were  always  hafly^  either  excited 
by  fome  external  occafion,  or  extorted  by 
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4pniefl:ick  neceffity;  he    compofed  without 
confideration,    and  pnbliftied  without  ppr- 
reftion.     What  his   mind  could  fupply   a^ 
call,  QY  gather  hi  one  excurfion,  was  all  that 
he  Iqught,  and  all  that  he  gave.     The  dila- 
tory caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
denfe  his  fcntiments,  to  multiply  his  images, 
and  to  accumulate  all  that  fhidy  might  pro- 
duce, or  chance  might  fupply.     If  the  flights 
of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher,  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  on  the  wing.     If  of  Dryden's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat 
is  more  regular  and  conftant.     Dryden  often 
furpaffes  expe6lation,  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.     Dryden   is   read  with    frequent 
aftonifhment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  de- 
light. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well 
confidered,  be  found  jufl: ;  and  if  the  reader 
fliould  fufpeft  me,  as  I  fufpeft  myfelf,  of 
fome  partial  fondnefs  for  the  memory  of 
Dryden,  let  him  not  too  haftily  condemn 
me ;  for  meditation  and  enquiry  may,  per- 
haps, fhew  him  the  reafonablenefs  of  my  de- 
termination. 

THE 
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"^ HE  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  Ift.jdlT^ 
4in6Uy  examined,  not  fo  much  with  atten-^ 
-tion  to  ilight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as 
to  the  general  chara6ler  and  eife6l  of  each 
performance* 

:It  feems. natural  for  a  yoimg  poet  to  ini- 
tiate himfelf  by  Paftorals,  which,  not  profef- 
fing  to  imitate  real  life,  requiie  no  experi- 
■cnce,  and,  exhibiting  only  the  fimple  opera- 
tion .of  unmingled  paflions,  admit  no  fubtle 
reafoning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's  Paftorals 
are  not  however  compofed  but  with  clofe 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of 
ihe  day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  human,  life.  The  laft,  that  which 
turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death,  was 
the  author's,  favourite.  To  tell  of  difap- 
pointment.  amd  mifery,  to  tliicken  the  dark- 
nefs  of  futurity,  .an<i  p?i:plex  the  labyrinth  of 
uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  em 
ployment  of  the  poets.     His  preference  w^ 
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probably  juft.  I  wifh,  however,  that  his 
fondnefs  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which 
the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  injilence. 

To  chai'ge  thefe  Paftorals  with  want  of 
invention,  is  to  require  what  never  was  in- 
liended.     The  imitations  are  fo  ambitioufly 
•frequent,   that  the  writer  evidently  means 
rather  to  fhew  his  literature  than  his  wit.    It 
is  furely  fufficient  for  an  author  of  fixteen 
not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  an- 
tiquity with  judicious  feleftion,  but  to  have 
obtained  fufficient  power  of  language,  and 
■flcill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  verfifica- 
lion,  which  had  in  Englifh  poetry  no  prece- 
dent, nor  has  fince  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  Windfor  Forcjl  is  evidently 
derived  from  Coopers  Hi  11^  with  fome  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  I'he  Park^,  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  mafters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  inter- 
changing defcription,  narrative,  and  morali- 
ty. The  objeftion  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordination  of 
parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  ori- 
ginal defign.     There  is  this  want  in  moft  de- 
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Icriptive  poems^  becaufe  the  fcenes,  whici 
they  muft  exhibit  fucceflively,  are  all  fubfift 
ing  at  the  fame  time,  and  therefore  the  orde 
in  which  they  are  fhewn  muft  by  neceflity  b^ 
arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expelled- 
fix)m  the  laft  part  than  from  the  firft.     The 
attention,  therefore,   which  cannot  be  de- 
tained  by  fulpenfe,  muft  be  excited  by  diver- 
fity,  fuch  as  his  poem  offers  to  its  reader* 

But  the  defire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much 
indulged ;  the  parts  of  Windfor  Foreji  which 
deferve  leaft  praife,  are  thofe  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  ftillnefs  of  the  fcene,  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  Father  Thames,  and  the  tranf- 
formation  of  Lodma.  Addifon  bad  in  his 
Campaign  derided  the  Rivers  that  rife  from 
their  oozy  beds  to  tell  ftpries  of  heroes,  and 
it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pope  ftiould  adopt 
a  fivftion  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 
fured.  The  ftory  of  Lodpna  is  told  with  great 
fvvcetnefs;  but  a  new  metamorphofis  is  a 
ready  and  puerile  expedient ;  nothmg  is 
eafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once 
a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate 
tyrant. 

The 
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The  temple  of  Fame  has,  as  Steele  waimly 
declared,  a  thoufand  beauties.  Every  part  is 
ijilendid  5  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ments; the  original  vilion  of  Chaucer  was 
never  denied  to  be  much  improved  5  the  alle- 
gojy  is  very  Ikilftilly  continued^  the  imagery 
is  properly  feledted,  and  learnedly  dilplayed  : 
ywr,  with  all  this  comprehenfion  of  excJellehcej 
as  its  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  aiid  its 
fentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be 
cxceptedj  have  little  relation  to  general 
manners  or  common  life,  it  feems  never 
to  have  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned' 
filently  over,  and  feldom  quoted  or  mention- 
ed willi  either  praife  or  blame* 

That  the  MeJJiah  excels  the  Pollio  is  ilo 
great  praife,  if  it  be  confidered  from  what  ori* 
pinal  the  improvements  are  derived! 

The  Verfes  on  the  unfortunate  i/w^  have 
kawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  fin- 
pilarity  of  treating  filicide  with  refpeft  5  and 
Jiey  muft  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  fome 
parts  with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others 
«dth  gentle  tendemefs ;  nor  has  Pope  pro- 
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duced  any  poem  111  which  the  fenfe  predo- 
minates more  over  the  diftion.  But  the  tale 
is  not  fkilfully  told ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  difco- 
ver  the  charafter  of  either  the  Lady  or  her 
Guardian.  Hiftory  relates  that  Ihe  was  about 
to  diiparage  herfelf  by  a  marriage  with  an 
inferior ;  Pope  praiies  her  for  the  dignity  of. 
ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  unkle  to  de- 
teftation  for  his  pride ;  though  the  ambitious 
love  of  a  niece  may  be  oppofed  by  the  in- 
tereft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  unkle,  but  never 
by  his  pride.  On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet 
may  be  allowed  to  be  obfcure,  but  incon- 
fiftency  never  can  be  right. 

The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  hay  was  under- 
taken at  the  defire  of  Steele :  in  this  the  au- 
tlior  is  genei'ally  confefled  to  have  mifcarried, 
yet  he  has  mifcarried  only  as  compared  with^ 
Diyden  ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  com- 
petitors. Dryden's  plan  is  better  chofen ; 
hiflory  vyiil  always  take  ftronger  hold  of  the 
attention  than  fable :  the  paffions  excited  by 
Dryden  are  the  ^leafures  and  pains  of  real  life, 
tlie  Icene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exiftence; 
Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiefcence,  Dryden 
with  turbulent  delight;  Pope  hangs  upon 
I  the 
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tiie  ear,  and  Dryden  finds  the  paffes  of  the 
mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  cflential  conftitu- 
ent  of  metrical  compofitions,  the  ftated  re- 
currence of  fettled  numbers;  It  may  be 
alleged,  that  Pindar  is  faid  by  Horace  to  have 
written  numeris  lege  fclutis ;  but  as  no  fuch 
lax  performances  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us,  the  meaning  of  that  expreffion  cannot  be 
fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  pro- 
perly be  made  to  a  modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when  he 
found  his  criticifms  upon  a  Greek  Exercife, 
which  Cobb  had  prefented,  refuted  one  after 
another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at 
laft>  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow  ^  but  thou  art  art 
impudent  one. 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  infpefted,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  firft  ftan^a  confifts  of 
fbimds  well  chofen  indeed,  but  only  foundsi 

The  fecorid  confifty:  of  hyperbolical  Com-* 
mori*places,  eafily  to  be  found,  and  per- 
haps without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well 
exprefled, 

N  a  In 
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In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers^ 

ft 

images,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not  un- 
worthy the  antagonift  of  Dryden.  H.ad  all 
been  like  this — ^but  every  part  cannpt  be 
the  beft. 

*         ■ 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in 
the  dark  and  oifmal  regions  of  mythology, 
where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor 

forrow,    can  be  found :   the  poet   however 

. .,     • . . .  . 

faithfully  attends  us ;  we  have  all  that  can  be 
performed  by  elegance  of  diflion,  or  fwe^t- 
nefs  of  verfification ;  but  what  can  form  avail, 
without  better  matter  ? 

The  laft  ftanza  recurs  again  to  common 
places.  The  conclufion  is  too  evidently 
modelled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  both  end  with  the  fame  faulty 
tbgj^omparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  fide, 
and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own 
thoughts ;  Pope,  with  aU  this  labour  ift  the 
prddfe  of  Mufick,  was  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  infenfii>le  of  its  effects* 

One 
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CJrie  of  his  greateft  though  of  his  earlieft 
^orks  is  the  EJfay  on  Criticifnty  which,  if  he 
hid  written  nothing  elfe,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  firft  triticks  and  the  firft 
poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence 
that  can  embellifti  or  dignify  dida6lick  com- 
jpofition,  feledtion  of  matter,  novelty  of  ar- 
rangement,  jaftnefs  of  precept,  Iplendour  of 
iHuftration,  and  p^opriety  of  digreflion.  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  pleafing  to  confider 
thit  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and 
iffiver  afterwards  excelled  it :  he  that  delights 
liimfelf  with  obferving  that  fuch  powers  may 
be  fo  foon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
think  that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftarid. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the 
Eflay  would  be  uhprofitably  tedious ;  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that  the  compari- 
fon  of  a  ftudent's  progrefs  in  the  fciences  witli 
the  joumey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is 
perhaps  the  beft  that  Eriglifh  poetry  can  fhew. 
A  fimile,  to  be  perfedt,  miift  both  illuftrate 
and  ennoble  the  fiibjeft ;  muft  fhew  it  to  the 
Underftandipg  in  a  clearer  view,  and  difplay 
it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity  5  but  eidier 

N  3  of 
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of  thefe  qualities  may  be  fufficient  to  recom-* 
piend  it.  In  dida6lxck  poetry,  of  which  the 
great  purpofe  is  inftru6tion,  a  fimile  may  be 
praifed  which  illuftrates,  though  it  does  not 
ennoble ;  in  herpicks,  that  may  be  admitted 
which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illuftrate, 
That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  ^ 
pleafing  image  s  for  a  fimile  is  faid  to  be  a 
Ihort  epifode.  To  this  antiquity  was  fo  at- 
tentive, that  circum|lances  were  fometimes 
added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  ferve(J 
only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced 
what  Perrault  ludicroufly  called  comparijom 
with  a  long  tail.  In  their  fimilies  the  greatefl 
writers  have  fometimes  failed ;  the  fhip-race, 
compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  il- 
Juflrated  nor  aggrajidifed ;  land  and  water 
make  all  the  difference :  when  Apollo,  run- 
ning after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chafing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  5  the 
ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to 
be  made  planer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter 
of  a  god  are  not  reprefented  much  tp  their 
advantage,  by  a  hare  and  dog.  The  fiijiilc 
of  the  Alps  has  no  ufelefs  parts,  yet  affords 
« ftriking  pidure  by  itfelf  j  it  makes  the  fore- 
going 
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goiiig  pofition  better  underftood,  and  enables 
it  to  take  fafter  hold  on  the  attention;  it 
aflifts  the  apprehenfion,  and  elevates  the 
fencj. 

Let  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  is  direfted  that 
the  found  Jhoiild  Jeem  an  echo  to  thefenfe  s  a  pre- 
cept which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  obferved 
beyond  any  other  Englifti  poet. 

■ 

'This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and 
the  defire  of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations 
6f  the  found  to  the  fenfe,  have  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  ima- 
ginary beauties.  All  that  can  furnifh  this  re- 
prefentation  are  the  founds  of  the  words  con- 
fidered  fingly,  and  the  time  in  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Every  language  has  fome 
words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they 
exprefs,  as  thumps  rattky  growly  hifs.  Thefe 
however  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot 
make  theixi  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe 
t)ut  when  found  is  to  be  mentioned.  The 
time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  d^ftylick 
meafures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of 
(iOlifi4^rable  vaiiety;  but  that  variety  could 

N  4  be 
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he  accpEunodated  only  to  motion  or  duration^ 
and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps 
cxpreiTed  hy  verfes  rapid  or  flow,  with  very 
little  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
Jiad  full  poffcflicm  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  our  verfes  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fan- 
cied  refemblances,  I  fear,  arife  fometimcs 
merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there 
is  fuppqfed  to  be  fome  relation  between  2ifoft 
line  and  ^ifoft  couch,  or  between  bard  fylla- 
^les  a^^d  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  ex- 
emplified 5  and  yet  it  may  be  fufpefted  that 
even  in  fvich  refemblances  the  mind  often  go- 
verns the  ear,  and  the  founds  are  eflimated 
by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  moft  fuccefs-? 
ful  attempts  has  been  to  defcribe  the  labour 
of  Sifyph^s : 

With  many  a  wevy  ftep,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone ; 
The  huge  found  done,  refulting  with  a  boundj^ 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  andfmoaks  along  the 


ground. 
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Who  does  not  perceive  the  ftonc  to  move 
flowly  upward,  and  roll  violently  b?ick  ?  But 
fet  the  f^me  numbers  to  another  fenfe ; 

"While  many  a  merry  talc,  and  many  a  fong, 
Chfsar'd  the  rough  foad,  we  wifli*d  the  rou^ 

road  long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  rounds 
Mpck*d  our  impatient  ftcps>   for  all  was  fairjr 
ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay, 
and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But  to  fhew  how  little  the  greateft  mafter 
of  numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  rcpre- 
fentative  harmony,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  re- 
mark  that  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  ftrives — the  words  move  flow. 
Not  fq  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain. 
Flics  o*er  th*  unbending  com,  and  Ikims  along 
the  main  5 

when  he  had  eiyoyed  for  about  thirty  years 
the  praife  of  Camilla*s  lightnefs  of  foot,  tried 
anodier  experiment  u^on  found  and  timey  and 
produced  this  memorable  triplet  ^ 

* 
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Waller  wa^  fmooth;  but  Dryd^n  taught  to  joinl  . 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line,      > 
The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy  divine,  y 

Here  are  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  flow-paced  majefty,  exhibite(l- 
by* the  fame  poet  in  the  fame  fequence  of  fyl- 
l^es,  except  tliat  the  exaft  profodift  will 
find  the  line  of  fwiftnefs  by  one  time  longer 

than  that  of  tardinefs. 

# »  ■-- ' 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fan- 
cied ;  and  when  real,  are  technical  and  nuga- 
tory, not  to  be  reje^ed,  an4  not  to  be  folicited, 

•  ^  To  the  praifes  which  have  been  accumu-^ 
lated  on  Tbe  Rape  of  the  Lock  by  readers  of 
every  clafs,  from  the  critick  to  the  waiting- 
maid/ it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition. 
Of  that  which  is  univ^rfally  allowed  to  be  the 
mdft  attraftive  of  all  ludicrous  compofitions, 
let  it  rather  be  now  enquired  from  what 
iburces  the  power  of  pleafmg  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,   who  excelled  in  critical 

perfpicacity,  has^remarked  that  the  pretema-t 

tural  agents  are  yery  happily  adapted  to  the 

'   '     •  purpofes 
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^pfurpofes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities 
jCBii  no  longer  gain  attention :  we  fhould  have 
turned  away  from  a  conteft  between  V'enus 
and  Diana;  tlie  employment  of  allegorical 
perlbns  always  excites  conviflion  of  its  own 
abfurdity ;  they  may  produce  effects,  but  can- 
not condu6t  aftions ;  when  the  phantom .  is 
put  in  motion,  it  difTolves  ;  thus  DifcGrdmz:j 
raife  a  mutiny,  but  Difcord  cannot  conduft 
a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
into  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers 
and  paflions  proportionate  to  their  operation. 
The  lylphs  and  gnomes  a6t  at  the  toilet  and 
the  tea-table ;  what  more  terrifick  and  more 
powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  ftoimy 
ocean,  or  the  field  of  battle,  tliey  give  their 
proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objeftor,  not  to  have 
been  the  inventer  of  this  petty  nation;  ^ 
charge  which  might  with  more  juftice  have 
been  brought  againft  the  author  of  the  ///W, 
who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  reUgious  fyftem  of 
Jiis  countiy ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names 
of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
JIas  he  not  affigned  them  chaiafters  and  ope- 
famous  never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not, 

at 
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at  leaft,  given  them  their  Hirft  poetical  cxift- 
fence  ?  If  this  is  not  fufficient  to  denominate 
his  work  original,  nothing  original  ever  caii 
l>e  written, 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  two  moft  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  made  new.  A  race  of 
aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  pre* 
fented  to  us  in  a  maimer  fo  clear  and  cafy^ 
that  the  reader  feeks  for  no  further  informa- 
tion, but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interefts,  and  at- 
tends their  purfuits,  loves  a  fylph,  and  detefts 
a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  fubjeft  of  the 
|>oem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents 
of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced 
that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer 
regarded,  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day 
is  here  brought  before  us  inveffed  with  fo 
much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing 
is  difguifed,  every  thing  is  ftriking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  ^petite  of  curiofity  for  that  from 

which 
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which  we  have  a  thoufand  times  turned  faSir. 
d^ouOy  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tdls  us, 
to  laugh  at  tbe  litth  unguarded  follies  of  the 
female  fex.  It  is  therefore  without  juftice  that 
Ij^nis  charges  the  ^ape  of  the  Lock  with  the 
^ZDX  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reafcm  £ets  it 
b^w  die  Lutrin^  which  expofes  the  pride  and 
difcord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
qor  BcHleau  has  made  the  world  much  bettser 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  fuc-> 
ceeded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who  would,  have 
dfjl^ed  moft;  frpm.publick  gratitude*  The 
freaks,  and  humours,  and  fpleen^  and  va«* 
nity  of  women,  as  they  embroil  families  in 
difcord^  ^d  fill  houfes  with  difquiet,  do  more 
to  obftruft  the  happinefs  of  life  in  a  year 
than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  cen« 
djuies.  It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  the 
xxjijCbry.  of  mat^  proceeds  not  from  any  Unglt 
cruih  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  finali 
vfxadons  continually  repeated. 

It  is  Kmarked  by  Deanis  likewife,  that  the 

nachincry  is  fuperfluous;  that,  by  all  the 

l>^iu(lle  of  preternatural  operation,  the  msdn 

4  event 
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event  is >  neither  haiftehed  nor  retarded.  To' 
this  charge  an  efficacious  anfwer  is  not  eafily 
made.  The  fylphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or 
to  oppofe,  f  and  it  muft  be  allowed  to  imply 
fbme  want  of*  art,  that  their  power  has  not 
been  fufflciently  intermingled  with  the  a^lion. 
Other  parts  may  likewofe  be  charged  with 
want  of  conne6tion ;  the  game  at  ombre  might 
be  Ipared^  but  if  the  Lady  had  loft  her  hair 
while  (he  was  intent  upori'hef  cards,  it  might 
hiave  been-infefrred  that 'thofe"  who  are  too 
fond  of  play  wilt  be  in  dsufiger  of  neglefting  - 
more  important  intereftsi  '  Thofe  perhaps  are 
faults  i  but  what  ^eifuch  faults  to  fo  much 
excellence  I 
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The  Epiftle  oi'Eloife'k  Abelard  is  one  of 
the  moft  happy  produfUbiis^  of  human  wit  i 
the  fubj^  19  fd  judiciously  chofen,  that  it 
vvould  be'  difficult  J  in  turning  over  the  annals 
of  the  world,  to  find  another*  which  fo  many 
circuitiftahces  concur  to  rcGGriMrnend.  We 
regularly  intereft'OttrfelVes;mttft  in' the  fortune 
of  thofe  who  moft  deferve  our  notice.  Abe- 
lard and  Elolfe  were  ccxnipicuous  in  their  days 
for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart  naturally " 
loves  truth.    The  adyen^res  and  misfortunes  • 

of 
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of  this  illuftrious  pair  are  known  from  un- 
difputed  hiftory.  Their '  fate  does  not  le^e 
the  xnind  in  hopelefs  dejeftion ;  for  tliey  both . 
found  quiet  and  confolation  in  retirement  and 
piety.  So  new  and  fo  affefting  is  their  ftory, 
that  it  fuperfedes  invention,  and  imagination 
ranges  at  full  hberty  without  ftraggling  into- 
fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftory,  thus  fkilfally  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left.notlung. 
behind  him,  which  feems  more  the  effefl  of 
ftudious  perfeverance  and  laborious  revifal. 
Here  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curiofa. 
felicitasy  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cultivation. 
Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  fenfe,  nor  alperity  of 
language. 

The  fources  from  which  fentlments,  which  • 
have  fo  much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been  • 
drawn,  are  fhewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers : 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  mfay  on  the  Life 
md'Writings  of  Pope  3  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticifm  may  be  fmooth- 
ed,  and  how  fhe  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her 
fgverity,  to  attraft  and  to  delight. 


<■% 
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The  train  of  my  difquifitioa  has  how  Cott^ 
dufted  me  ta  that  poetical  wonder,  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  ///W;  a  performance  which  no 
age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the 
Greeks  tranflation  was  alnioft  unknown ;  it 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  They  had  no  recourfe  to  the  Bar- 
barians for  poetical  beauties,  but  fought  for 
every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there 
is  but  little  which  they  might  not  findv 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranf* 
lators  J  but  I  can  hear  of  no  verfidn,  imlefs  per- 
haps Anguillara'sOvid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagemefs.  The  Hiad  of  Salvim 
every  reader  may  difcover  to  be  punftilioufly 
exaft;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
linguifl:  Ikilfiilly  pedantick,  and  his  country- 
men, the  properjudgesofits  power  to  plcafe, 
rqeft  it  with  difguft. 

Their  predeceflbrs  the'  Romans  have  left* 
feme  fpecimens  of  tranfktion  behind  them; 
and  that  employmdit  muft  have  had  fonte^ 
credit  in  which  Tully  tmd  Germanicus  en* 
gitged ;  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what  is  per- 
haps 
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haps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were 
tcrfions  of  Menandei',  nothing  tranflated 
feems  ever  to  have  rifen  to  high  reputation. 
The  French,  in  the  meridian  houi*  of  their 
learning,  were  very  laudably  induftrious  to 
ttirich  their  own  language  with  the  learning 
of  the  ancients ;  but  found  themfelves  re- 
duced, by  whatever  neceffity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  profe.  Who- 
ever could  read  an  author,  could  tranflate 
faioii     From  fuch  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  ai'duous 
tmdertaking  was  drawn  from  the  veriions  of 
Diyden«  Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his 
imagpy  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt 
was  now  paid  by  his  tranflator.  Pc^e  fearch- 
ed  the .  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combina- 
dons  of  heroic  difiion ;  but  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found. 
He  cultivated  our  language  with  fo  much 
liligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his 
Homer  a  treafure  of  poetical  elegancies  to 
xifterity.  His  verfion  may  be  faid  to  have 
uned  the  Englifh  tongue  j  for  fuice  its  ap- 
)earance  no  writer,  howe\'^er  deficient  in 
)ther  powers,  has  wanted  melody.     Such  a 
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feries  of  lines  fo  elaborately  ciorreftdJ,  and  6 
fweetly  modulated,  took  poffeffion  of  Aft 
ptiblick  ear;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured rf 
the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
tranflation. 

m 
I 

But  in  the  moft  genei'al  applaufe  difccM:- 
daiit  vcnces   will   always  be  heard.     It  has 
beert  objefted  by  fome,  who  wifti  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  fond  df  learning,  that  Pope's 
verfion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  tbAtk 
exhibits  no  refemblance  of  the  ori^al  and 
charafteriftick    manner    of   the  Father  of 
Poetry,  as  it  wants  his  awful  fimplicity,  Ks 
artlefs  grandeur,  his  unaffe6led  majefly.  TKs 
cannot  be  totally  denied ;  but  it  muft  be  re- 
membered tliat  necejfitas  quod  cogit  defetuUt } 
that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be 
foirbom.    Time  and  place  will  always  Enforce 
regard.    In  eftimating  this  tranflation,  con-* 
lideration  muft  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits 
of  thought.     Virgil  jwrote  in  a  language  of 
the  fame  general  fabrick  with  th^t  of  Homer, 
in  verfcs  of  the  fame  meafure,  and  in  an 

age 
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age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  5  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the 
ftate  of  the  world  fb  much  altered,  and  the 
demand  for  elegance  fo  much  increafed,  that 
mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed 
paflages,  very  few  can  be  Ihewn  which  he 
has  not  embellilhed. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging 

fipQi  barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  fub- 

oidinationj   gain  leifure  to  grow  wife,  and 

fed  the  fhame  of  ignorance  and  the  cravmg 

pain  of  unfatisfied  curiofity .     To  this  himger 

of  the  mind  plsdn  fenfe  is  grateful ;  that  which 

fills  the  void  removes  vmeafinefs,  and  to  be 

free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleafure ;  but 

iq^letion  generates  faftidioufnefs  s  a  faturat- 

ed  intellefl:   foon   becomes  luxurious,   and 

knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is 

recQnimended  by  artificial  di6lion.     Thus  it 

will  be  found,  as  learning  advances,  that  in 

all  nations  the  firft  writers  are  fmiple,  and 

that  .every  age  improves  in  elegance.     One 

r^neinent  always  makes  way  for  another, 

and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necef- 

fwy  to  Pope* 

O  i         '  I  fuppofe 
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I  fuppofe  many  readers  of  the  Ejnglift 
//;W,  when  they  have  been  touched  with 
fome  unexpefted  beauty  of  the  lighter  kind, 
have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where, 
alas !  it  was  not  to  be  found;  Homer  doubts 
kfe  owes  to  his  tranfliator  many  Ovidian 
graces  not  exa6lly  fuitable  to  his  charadler ; 
bvit  to  have  added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if 
nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance  is  furely 
to  be  defined,'  if  it  be  not  gained  at  tlie  ex- 
pence  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wifh  to  be 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thoufand  cavils  one  anfwer  is  fuflici- 
ciit ;  the  pui-pofe  of  a  wi'iter  is  to  be  read, 
and  the  criticifm  which  would  deftroy  the 
power  of  plcafing  muft:  be  blown  afide.  Pope 
wrote  for  his  own  age  and  -his  own  nation : 
he  knew  that  it  was  neceflaiy  to  colour  the 
images  and  point  the  fentiments  of  his  au- 
tlior ;  he  therefore  made'  him  graceful,  but 
loll:  him  Ibine  of  his  fublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfion- 
io  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recom- 
niendcci    to    many    readers,    though     they 

5  were 
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Wert  undoubtedly  written  tofwell  the  volumes, 
()ught  not  to  p^S  without  pr^c  :  commen- 
taries which  attraft  the  reader  by  the  pleafure 
of  peruial  have  not  often  appeared ;  the  notes 
of  others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  thofe 
of.Pc^  to  vary  entert^nraent. 

It  has  however  been  objefted,  with  fuffici- 
cnt  reafon,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary 
too  much  of  unfeafonable  levity  and  afFeded 
gaiety  y  that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to 
the  Ladies,  and  the  eafe  which  is  fo  carefully 
preferved  is  fometimes  the  eafe  of  a  trifler. 
Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
inftrudUon  its  proper  ftyle ;  the  gravity  of 
cotamon  criticks  may  be  tedious,  but  is  lefs 
delpicable  than  childifh  merriment. 

Of  the  Odyjfey  nothing  remains  to  be  ob- 
fervcd :  the  fame  general  praife  may  be  given 
to  both  tranflations,  and  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  either  would  require  a  large  volume. 
The"  notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  en- 
deavolired  not  unfuccefsfuUy  to  imitate  his 

Of  the  Dunciad  the  hint  is   confeffedly 
taken  froni  Dryden's  Mac  Flecno  5    but  the 

O  3  plan 
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plan  is  fo  Enlarged  and  diverfified  as  juftly  to 
claim  the  praife  of  an  original,  and  afford 
perhaps  the  beft  fpecimen  that  has  yet  ap 
peaied  of  perfon^l  fatire  ludiqroufly  pompous 

That  the  defign  was  moral,  whatever  th 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  him 
felf,  I  am  not  convijiebd.'  The  firft  motiv 
was  the  defire  of  reven^g  the  contempt  witl 
which  Theobald  had  treated  his  Shakfpean 
;^nd  regaining  the  honour  which  he  had  lof 
l>y  crufhing  his  opponent.  Theobald  w< 
not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  then 
fore  it  was  neceflary  to  find  other  enemi( 
with  other  names,  at  whofe  expence  he  migl 
divert  the  publick, 

In  this  defign  there  was  petulance  ar 
malignity  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  vei 
crimiijial.  An  author  places  himfelf  uncall( 
before  the  tribunal  of  Criticifm,  and  folici 
fapf^e  at  the  hazard  qf  .difgrac?*  Puljiefs  < 
deformity  are  not  ci4pable  in  themf?lves,  bi 
may  be  very  juflly  reproached  when  they  pr 
tend  to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  < 
keauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafs  withoi 
fq)reh€nfion,    wbat^  fhould  ^relkain  them 
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impune  diem  confumpferit  ingens  Telephus ;  and 
npon  bad  writers  only  will  cenfure  have  much 
efiefl.  The  fatire  which  brought  Theobald 
.  tnd  Moore  into  contempt,  dropped  impotent 
from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam  thrown 
at  Neoptolemus. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  iatirical  criti- 
dfin  may  be  confidered  as  uiefiil  when  it 
]e6tifies  error  and  improves  judgement  j  he 
tiat  refines  the  publick  tafte  is  a  publick  be^ 
hefa6lor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known ; 
its  chief  fault  is  the  groflhefs  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  phyfically  impure,  fuch  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingnefs,  and  of 
which  every  ear  fhrinks  from  the  mention. 

'1  » 

■  But  even  this  fault,  oflSsnfive  as  it  is,  may 
be  forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  paf- 
iages ;  fuch  as  the  formation  and  diffolution 
of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller,  the 
misfortune  of  the  Florift,  and  the  crouded 
thoughts  and  ftately  numbers  which  dignify 
fhc' concluding  paragraph. 

O  4  The 
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The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Dunciady  not  always  for  the  better,  ttr, 
quire  that  it  ihould  be  publiihed,  as  in  the 
laft  colle<5lion.  with  all  its  variations. 

The  EJfay  on  Man  was  a  work  of  great  la-: 
hour  and  Jong  confideration,  but  certainly 
not  the  happicft  of  Pope's  performances.  The 
fiibjecb  is  perhaps  not  veiy  proper  for  poetry^ 
and  the  poet  vvas  not  fufficiently  mafter  of  his 
fubjeft^  n^etaphylical  morality  wa3  a  new 
ftudy,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  acquilitions, 
and,  fuppofing  himfelf  rnafter  qf  great  fecrets, 
was  in  hafte  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learn- 
ed.  Thus  he  tejls  us,  in  the  firft  Epiftle, 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being 
may  be  deduced  an  order  of  beings  fuph  as 
maiikind,  becaufe  Ip^nrte  Excellpnce  can  do 
only  what  is  beft.  He  finds  put  that  all  the, 
quejiion  i^  "whether  n^  bf  in  a  wrpng  place, 
SHr?ly^4.^«v4H»ife0»?  poet'g  ^ibnitian 
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\rjfimnvherc  aadpJaci;^  and  wrMg-  place,  it 
had  been  vain  to  aij(^  Pope^  who  prpbably  had 
never  sij^ed  himfelf . 

Having  exalted  himfelf  mto  the  chair  g£ 
m\£dom,  he  tells  us  much  that  every  man 
Jbiows,  and  much  that  he  does  not  know 
himfelf;  that  we  fee  but  Uttle,  and  that  the 
^rder  of  the  univerfe  is  beyond  our  compre-^ 
henfionj  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon; 
^d  that  there  is  a  chsm  of  fubordiriate 
\^dngsJrom  infinite  to  nothings  of  which  him^ 
felf  and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant.  But 
he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which,  without  his 
help,  he  fuppofes  unattainable,  the  poiition 
that  though  we  are  fools  ^  yet  God  is  wife. 

This  EjB&y  affords  an  egregious  inftance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling 
jplendpijr  of  imagery,  and  the  feduftive 
powers  of  eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of 
Icnowlcdge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  hap- 
pily diiguifed.  The  reader  feels  his  mind 
full,  though  he  learns  nothing ;  and  when  he 
meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows 
the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe.  When 
thefe  wonder-wQrking  founds  fink  into  fenfe, 

and 
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and  the  doftrine  of  the  Eilay,  difrobed  oi  i 
ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked 
excellence,  what  fhall  we  difcover  ?  That  we 
are,  in  comparifbn  with  our  Creator,  very" 
weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold 
the  ch^  of  exiflence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  more  Ikill  than  we 
are  made*  We  may  learn  yet  more ;  that 
the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied  from  the 
inftinftive' operations  of:  other  animals ;  that 
if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  faid 
that  man  was  made  for  geefe.  To  thefe  pro- 
found principles'  of  natural  knowledge  are 
added  fome  moral  inftruflions  equally  new; 
that  felf-intercft,  well  undcrftood,  will  pro- 
duce focial  concord}  that  men  are  mutual 
gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil  is  fome- 
times  balanced  by  good  ;  that  human  advan- 
tages are  unftable  and  fallacious,  of  uncertain* 
duration,  and  doubtful  effefts ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to 
aft  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and 
that  happineis  is  always  in  our  power, 

a       .  "  •  " 

■•-'**  • 

Surely  a  man  of  no  vciy  comprehenfive 
fearch  may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard 
qll  this  before ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  re-; 

commended 
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commended  by  ftich  a  blaze  of  embelliflimeiit, 
or  filch  fiveetnefs  of  melody.  The  vigorous 
contraction  of  fbme  thoughts,  the  luxuriant 
amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illuf- 
4rations,  and  fbmetimes  the  dignity,  fome- 
times  the  foftnefs  of  the  verfes,  enchain  phi- 
lofophy,  fiifpend  criticifm,  and  opprefs  judge- 
ment by  overpowerihg  pleafiire. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet  if 
I  had  undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity 
of  compofition  before  a  rigid  critick,  I  fhould 
not  fele6t  the  Effay  on  Man ;  for  it  contains 
more  lines  unfuccefsfuUy  laboured,  more 
harfhnefs  of  di6tion,  more  thoughts  imper- 
ie6lly  expreffed,  more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heavinefs  without  ftrength,  thaa 
will  cafily  be  found  in  a)J  his  other  works.  ;  t 

t 

The  CbaroBers  of  Men  and  Women  are  the 
produfl  of  diligent  fpeculation  upon  human 
life  5  much  labour  has  been  beftowed  upon 
them,  and  Pope  very  feldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  efti- 
mated,  I  recommend  a  comparifon  of  his 
Charadiers  of  Women  with  Bcoleau's  Satire;  it 
will  then  be  fecn^with  how  much  more  j>cn- 

fpicacity 
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Ipicacity  female  nature  is^^ijiveftigated,  and 
female  exctUfence  fele6led ;  and  he  fiirely  is  no 
mean  writet  to  wljom  Soikau  fhall  be  found 
inferior.  The  CbaraSiers  of  Men^  however, 
are  written  with  more,  if  not  with  deeper, 
thought,  and  exhibit  many  paflages  exquifitely 
beautiful.  The  Gem  and  the  Flower  will  not 
eafily  be  equalled.  In  the  women's  part  are 
fome  defefts  ;  the  charadler  of  Jttojfa  is  not 
fo  neatly  finiflied  as  that  of  Chdio ;  and  fome 
of  the  female  charafters  may  be  found  per- 
haps more  frequently  among  men ;  what  is 
laid  of  Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epiftles  to  Lord  Bathurfl:  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured 
to  find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in 
the  writer's  head,  and,  to  fupport  his  hypo- 
thefis,  has  printed  that  firft  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  laft.  In  one,  the  moft  valuable  paffage 
is  perhaps  the  Elogy  on  Good  Senfe^  and  the 
other  the  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  EpifUe  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires^  is  a  per-: 
formance  canfifting,.  as .  it  ieems,  of  many 
fragments  wrought  into  on?  defign,  which  by 

V'-~  '  this 
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this  union  of  fcattef ed  beauties  contains  more 
(hiking  paragraphs  than  could  probably  have 
been  brought  tbgeAer  into  an  oecafional 
woi*k.  As  there  iis  ho  ftrbnger  mohve  to  ex-* 
crtioh  than  felf^efcnce,  no  part  has  mor^ 
elegahce,  Ipirif,  or  d^nity,  than'  the  poet'sr 
vindication  of  his^dwhcharafter.    The  mean- 

eft  paffage  is  the  fatire  upon  Sforus. 

*  ... 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their 
names  from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires^  it  was  very  juftly  re- 
marked by  Savage,  that  the  fecond  was  in  the 
whole  more  ftrongly  conceived,  and  more 
equally  fupported,  but  that  it  had  no  fingle 
paflages  equal  to  the  contention  in  the  firft 
for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  feem  to  hate 
been  written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius. 
This  employment  became  his  favourite  by  its- 
facility ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his-  hand,  and 
nothing  was  required  but  to  accommodate  as 
he  could  the  fentiments  of  an  old  author  ta. 
recent  fa6ls  or  familiar  images ;  but  what  is 
eafy  is  feldom  excellent ;  fuch  imitations  can-- 

not 
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not  give  [^eaiure  to  common  readers;  the 
man  of  learning  may  be  fometimes  furpriied 
and  delighted  by  an  miexpeftj^  parallel ;  but 
the  companion  requires  knowledge  of  the  on- 
ginal^  wMch;  will  likewife  often  detedl  flrained 
applications^^  Between  Roman  images  and 
Englifh  ipanners  there  wiU  be  an  irrecon- 
cileable  diffinulitude,  and  the  work  will  be  ge- 
nerally uncouth  and  party-coloured ;  neither 
original  nor  tranflated,  ndther  ancient  nor 
modem. 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  ad- 
jufted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  coft- 
ititute  genius.  He  had  Invention^  by  which 
new  trains;  of  events  are  formed,  and  new 
j^enes  of  imagery  difplayed,  as  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock',  or  extrinfick  and  adventitious 
embellifhments  and  illuftrations  are  connefted 
with  a  kno>yn  fubjeft,  as  in  the  Ejay  on  Cri^ 
ticifm.  He  h?id  Imagination^  which  ftrongly 
imprefles  on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enables 
him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms 
of  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and  energies  of 
paffion,  as  in  his  Eloifa,  JVindfor  Foreji^  and 
the  Etbick  Epijiles.  .He  had  Judgement^  which 
fclefts  from  life  or  nature  what  the  prefent 
'  ^  purpofe 
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purpofe  requires,  and,  by  feparating  the  eC- 
fencc  of  things  from  its  concomitants,-  often 
makes  the  rq)relentaidoh  more  powerful  thaft 
the  reality :  and  he  had  colours  of  language 
always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his 
matter  with  every  grace  of  elegant  expreflion, 
as  when  he  accommodates  his  didlion  to  the 
wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  fentiments 
and  defcriplions. 

Poetical  expreflion  includes  found  as  well 
as  meaning ;  Mujtck^  fays  Dryden,  is  Inarti- 
culate poetry ;  among  the  excellencies  of  Pope, 
therefore,  muft  be  mentioned  the  melody  of 
his  metre.  By  perufing  the  works  of  Dryden , 
he  difcovered  the  moft  perfect  fabrick  of 
Englifh  verfe,  and  habituated  himfelf  to  that 
^hly  which  he  found  the  beft ;  in  confequence 
of  which  reftraint,  his  poetry  has  been  cen- 
fured  as  too  uniformly  mufical,  and  as  glutr 
ting  the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs .  I  fulpeft 
this  objedtion  to  be  the  cant  of  thofe  who 
judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception  >. 
and  who  would  even  themfelves  have  lefs 
pleafure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  re- 
lieve attention  by  ftudied  difcords,  or  affected 
to  break  his  lines  and  vary  his  paufes. 

But 
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But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his 
verfification,  he  did  not  opprefs  his  powers 
with  fuperfluous  rigour.  He  feems  to  have 
thought  with  Boilcau,  that  the  prafHce  of 
writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difficulty 
fhould  overbalance  the  advantage-  The  con- 
ftru6lion  of  his  language  is  not  always  ftriftly 
grammatical;  with  thofe  rhymes  which  pre^ 
Icription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelf, 
without  regard  to  Swift's  remonftrances, 
though  there  was  no  ftriking  confonancej 
nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his  termina- 
tions,  or  to  refufe  admiflion  at  a  fmall  diftance 
to  the  fame  rhymes. 

« 

To  S wift*s  edift  for  the  exclufion  of  Alex- 
andrines and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard ;  he 
admitted  them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fen- 
ton,  too  rarely ;  he  ufes  them  more  liberally 
in  his  tranflation  than  his' poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhjrmes ;  but  always, 
I  think,  imfuccefsfully,  except  once  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Expletives  he  very  early  gefted  from  his 
verfes  j  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 
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rather  commodious  than  important.  Each 
of  the  fix  firft  Hnes  of  the  Iliad  might  lofe 
two  fyllables  with  very  Httle  diminution  of 
the  meanings  and  fometimes,  after  all  his 
art  and  labour,  one  verfe  feems  to  be  made 
for  tlie  fake  of  another. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which 
he  declared  his  own  ear  to  be  moft  gratified 
was  this : 

Lo,  where  Moeotis  fleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows. 

But  the  reafbn  of  this  preference  I  cannot 
difcover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is 
fcaircely  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 
phrafe  poetically  elegant  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, which  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
verlion  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained  pof- 
feflion  of  fo  many  beauties  of  fpecch,  it  were 
defirable  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from 
authors,  obfcure  as  well  as  eminent,  what 
he  thought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferved 
it  all  in  a  regular  colle6lion>  is  not  unlikely. 

Vol.  IV.  P  When, 
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<When,  in  his  laft  years,  Hall's  Satires  were 
fhewn  liim,  he  wilhed  that  he  had  feen  them 
.foon?r* 

* 
New  f^ntiments  and  new  images  others 

may  produce  3  but  to  attempt  any  further  im- 
provement of  verfification  will  be  dangerous. 
Art  and  diligencVhave  now  done  their  beft, 
and  what  Ihall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of 
tedious  toil  and  needlefs  curiofity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  to 
anfwer  the  queftion  that  has  once  been  alk- 
ed,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwife 
than  by  alking  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a 
poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  cir- 
cumfcribe  poetiy  by  a  definition  will  only 
fliew  the  narrownefe  of  the  definer,  though 
a  definition  which  fhall  exclude  Pope  will 
not  eafily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round  up- 
on the  prefent  time,  and  back  upon  the  paft; 
let  us  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
produftions  be  examined,  and  their  claims 
ftated,  and  the  pretenfions  of  Pope  will  be 
no  more  difputed.  Had  he  given  the  world 
only  his  verfion,  the  name  of  poet  muft  have 
I  been 
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been  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the  Iliad 
were  to  clafs  his  fucceflbrs,  he  would  affign  a 
very  high  place  to  his  tranflator,  without  re- 
quiring any  other  evidence  of  Genius. 


Mk 


THE  following  Letter,  of  which  the  ori- 
^nal  is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
Jodrell. 

^^  To  Mr.  Bridges,    at    the  Bifhop  of 
"  London's  at  Fulham. 

"SIR, 

"  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your 
Remarks,  can  never  be  enough  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  tlie  fpeed,  with  which  you  dis- 
charged fo  troublefome  a  talk,  doubles  the 
obligation. 

"  I  muft  own,  you  have  pleafed  me  very 
much  -by  the  commendations  fo  ill  beftowed 
upon  me  5  but,  I  affure  you,  much  more  by 
the  franknefs  of  your  cenfure,  which  I  ought 
to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is 
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more  advantageous  to  a  fcribler  to  be  improv- 
ed in  his  judgement  than  to  be  foothedinlus 
vanity.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  deviations 
from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  obferved,  I 
was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  ;  who 
are  (it  feems)  as  much  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are  deciy- 
ed  for  the  badnefs  of  their  tranflations.  Chap- 
man pretends  to  have  reftored  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places : 
and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to 
Hobbes,  that  they  confefs  they  have  correct- 
ed the  old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by 
his  verfion.  For  my  part,  I  generally  took 
the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it  3  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  imperfe6tnefs  in  the 
language,  over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you 
may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  the  right, 
becaufe  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion : 
(for  men  (let  them  fay  what  they  will)  never ' 
approve  any  other's  lenfe,  but  as  it  fquares 
with  their  own.)  But  you  have  made  me 
much  more  proud  of,  and  pofitive  in  my 
judgement,  fince  it  is  ftiengthened  by  yours. 

I  tliink 
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I  think  your  criticifins,  which  regard  the  ex- 
preffion,  very  juft,  and  fhall  make  my  profit 
of  them  :  to  give  you  fome  proof  that  I  am 
in  eanieft,  I  will  alter  three  verfes  on  your 
"bare  objeftion,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's 
example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope, 
you  will  account  no  fmall  piece  of  obedience, 
from  one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or 
commentators.  But  though  I  fpeak  thus 
of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that 
way,  for  my  own  want  of  critical  underftanding 
in  the  original  beauties  of  Homer.  Though 
the  greatest  of  them  are  certainly  thofe  of 
the  Invention  andDefign,  which  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  the  language  :  for  the  diftin- 
guifliing  excellencies  of  Homer  are  (by  the 
conient  of  the  beft  critics  of  all  nations) 
firft  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
fpeeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  repre- 
fentations  of  each  perfon's  manners  by  his 
words :)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire, 
which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that 
wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  mafter  of  himfelf,  while 
he  reads  him,     Homer  makes  you  interefted 
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and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at 
once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  foft  degrees. 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  tranflator  of  Ho- 
mer ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  tranflator  to  come  up  to 
it,  becaufe  the  chief  reafon  why  all  tranfla- 
tions  fall  fliort  of  their  originals  is,  that  the 
very  conflraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders 
them  heavy  and  difpirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language, 
as  I  take  it,  confifl:s  in  that  noble  fimplicity, 
which  runs  through  all  his  works ;  (and  yet 
his  di6lion,  contraxy  to  what  one  would 
imagine  confiflent  with  fimplicity,  is  at  the 
fame  time  very  copious.)  I  don't  know  how 
I  have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but 
I  find  I  have  faid  too  much,  as  well  as  fpoken 
too  inconfiderately ;  what  farther  thoughts 
I  have  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  fliall  be  glad  to 
communicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improve-^ 
ment)  when  we  meet ;  which  is  a  happinefs 
I  very  earnefUy  defire,  as  I  do  likewife  fome 
opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  your  friendfliip,  and  how 
truly  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

A,  Pope/' 
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THE  Criticifm  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs, 
which  was  printed  in  The  Vijitor^  is  placed 
here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to  be 
inferted  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  beft  taught  by  example. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cultivation 
of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  moft  excelled.  I  fhall  there- 
fore endeavour,  at  this  vifit^  to  entertain  the 
young  ftudents  in  poetry,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs  ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  infcription  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  cha- 
rafter  of  writing,  but  may  be  compofed  in 
verfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly  pa- 
negyrical ;  becaufe  wc  are  feldom  diftinguifh- 
cd  with  a  ftone  but  by  our  friends  j  but  it 
has  no  rule  to  reftrain  or  modify  it,  except 
this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  com- 
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mon  beholders  may  be  expefted  to  have  lei- 
fure  and  patience  to  perufe. 

I. 

On   Charles    Earl  of  Dorset,    in  the 
Church  ofWythyham  in  Sujfex. 

Dorfet,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe's  pride. 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy*d. 
The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fanftify'd  or  great. 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate ; 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fevere  his  lay. 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 
Bleft  fatyrift !  who  touch'd  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  fliow'd.  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  pleafe. 
Yet  facred  kept  his  friendlhip,  and  his  eale. 
Bleft  peer !  his  great  forefathers  every  grace 
Reflefting,  and  refledted  on  his  race ; 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  Ihine, 
And  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firft  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains 
a  kind  of  information  wliich  few  would  want, 
that  the  man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  ere6l- 
ed,  died.  There  are  indeed  fome  qualities 
worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead,  but 
none  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him  from 

the 
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xe  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  won- 
er  that  he  fhould  die.  What  is  meant  by 
tdge  of  nature  J  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature 
;  not  the  obje£l  of  human  judgement ;  for  it 
\  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  aher.  If 
\y  nature  is  meant,  what  is  commonly  called 
lature  by  the  criticks,  a  juft  reprefentation 
)f  things  really  exifting,  and  anions  really 
jerformed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  oppof- 
xl  to  art ;  nature  being,  in  this  fenfe,  only 
he  beft  efFe6t  of  art. 

Thefcotirge  of  pride -^ 

Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  not, 
what  is  intended,  an  illuftration  of  the 
former.  Pride,  in  the  Great,  is  indeed  well 
enough  connected  with  knaves  in  ftate, 
though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous 
and  light ;  but  the  mention  oifandiified  pride 
will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learnings 
but  rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  tyranny  or  op- 
preffion,  fomething  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppery. 

Tetfoft  his  nature^^^ 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not 
firft  beftowed  on  Dorfet  by  Pope.     The  next 

YCrfe  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blcjl 
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Blejl  fatyrijl  /— 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  which 
Pope  was  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  thefe  imitations  with  much  harfhnefs ; 
in  long  performances  they  are  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided,  and  in  fhorter  they  may  be  indulged, 
becaufe  the  train  of  the  compofition  may  na- 
turally involve  them,  or  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  fubjedl  allow  little  choice.  However, 
what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own,  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  critical  juftice 
to  give  every  bird  of  the  Mufes  his  proper 
feather, 

Blefl  courtier  /— 

Whether  a  courtier  can  be  properly  com- 
mended for  keeping  his  eafe  facredy  may  per- 
haps be  difputable.  To  pleafe  king  and 
country,  without  facrificing  friendfhip  to 
any  change  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommon 
inftance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  deferved 
to  be  kept  feparate  from  fo  poor  a  commen- 
dation as  care  of  his  eafe,  I  wifh  our  poets 
would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the 
ufe  of  the  v^oxdi  facredy  which  furely  fliould 
never  be  applied  in  a  ferious  compofition, 

but 
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"but  where  fome  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
liigher  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is  exacted 
or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendfhip 
facred^  becaule  promifes  of  friendfhip  are 
^ery  awful  ties;  but  metliinks  he  cannot, 
T>ut  in  a  burlefque  fenfe,  be  faid  to  keep  his 
€2Stf acred. 

Bleji  peer  ! 

The  blefling  afcribed  to  the  peer  has  no 
connexion  with  his  peerage:  they  might 
happen  to  any  other  man,  whofe  anceftofs 
were  remembered,  or  whofe  pofterity  were 
likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be 
worthy  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  man 
Ctjtonibed. 

IL 

Ott  Sir  William  Trumbal,  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  Wil^ 
L I A  M  III.  who,  having  refgned  his  place ^ 
died  in  his  retirement  at  Eajihamjled  in 
Bcrkjhire,  17 16. 

A  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind. 
Sincere^  though  prudent  5  conftant,  yet  refign'd ; 

Honour 
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Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profeft, 

Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but  moderate  to  the  reft : 

An  honeft  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 

Juft  to  his  prince,  and. to  his  country  true. 

Fiird  with  the  fenfeof  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  fuperftition  free ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  ; 

Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  rcmov'd. 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there 
appears,  at  the  firft  view,  a  fault  which  I 
think  fcarcely  any  beauty  can  compenfate. 
The  name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an 
epitaph  is  to  convey  feme  account  of  the  dead; 
and  to  what  purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of 
him  whofe  name  is  concealed  ?  An  epitaph, 
and  a  hiftoiy,  of  a  namelefs  hero,  ai'e  equal- 
ly abfurd,  fince  the  virtues  and  quaUties  fo 
recounted  in  either,  are  fcattered  at  the 
mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  guefs. 
The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the 
ftone;  but  what  obligation  has  it  to  the 
poet,  whofe  verfes  wander  over  the  earth, 
and  leave  their  fubjecl  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,   like  an  unlkilful   painter, 
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to  make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious 
help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  v/itliout  elevation, 
and  contains  nothing  ftriking  or  particular ; 
but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  de- 
fefts  of  his  fubje6l.  He  faid  perhaps  the 
beft  that  could  be  faid.  There  are,  however, 
fomeJ  defefts  which  were  not  made  neceflary 
by  the  chara6ler  in  which  he  was  employed. 
There  is  no  oppofition  between  an  honeft 
courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for  an  hojiejl  courtier 
cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  ii> 
fhort  compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the 
word  too ;  every  rhyme  fhould  be  a  word  of 
emphafis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  fafely  neglefted, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excufable,  or  allows  room 
for  beauties  fufficient  to  overpower  the  efFe6ls 
of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the 
"^ox^  filled  is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no 
particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that 
follow  it. 

The 
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The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
rafler,  nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man 
defcribed.     Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on 
the  poor  confpirator  *  who  died  lately  in 
prifbn,    after  a  confinement  of  more  than 
forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  againi3c 
him,  the  fentiment  had  been  juft  ami  pathe— 
tical ;  but  why  fhould  Trumbal  be  congra.  — 
tulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had  never  knowtr^ 
reftraint  ? 

III. 

Qn  the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  only  So 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  af' 
the  Church  of  St  ant  on-Har court  in  Oxford- 
JhirCy  1720. 

To  this  fad  fhrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near. 
Here  lies  the  friend  moft  lov'd,  the  fon  moft  dear : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendfliip  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

How  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak ! 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  (peak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  infcribe  thy  ftone. 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  mix  his  own ! 

*  Bernardi, 

This 
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This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  artful  introduftion  of  the  name,  which 
is  inferted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which 
chance  muft  concur  with  genius,  which  no 
man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and  which  can- 
not be  copied  but  with  fervile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wifti  that,  of  this  infcription, 
the  two  laft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they 
take  away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not 
add  to  the  fenfe. 

IV. 

0/r    James     Craggs,   Efq\ 
in  Wejiminfter- Abbey  ^ 

JACOBVS      CRAGGS, 

HEGI  MAGNAE   BRITANNIAE   A   SECRETIS 

ET    CONSILIIS    SANCTIORIBVS, 

PRINCIPIS    PARITER    AC    POPULI    AMOR   ET 

DELICIAE : 

VIXIT  TITVLIS  ET  INVIDiA  MAJOR, 

ANNOS    HEV    PAVCOS,    XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  foul  fincere, 

Tn  adion  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 

Who 
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Who  broke  no  promife,  ferv*d  no  private  end, 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himfelf,  by  all  approved, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honoured,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov'd. 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally 
intended  for  an  epitaph  j  and  therefore  fome 
faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with 
which  they  aie  torn  from  the  poem  that  firft 
contained  them.  We  may,  however,  obferye 
fome  defe6ls.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
words  in  the  firft  couplet :  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  tell  of  him,  who  was  Jincere^  true^  and 
faithfuly  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended 
in  the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious : 
where  is  the  wonder,  that  he  who  gained  no 
title y  fhould  lofe  no  friend  ^^ 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  ab- 
furdity  of  joining,  in  the  fame  infcription, 
Latin  and  Engliih,  or  verfe  and  profe.  If 
either  language  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let 
that  only  be  ufed ;  for  no  reafon  can  be  given 
why  part  of  the  information  fhould  be  given 
in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a 

tomb^ 
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tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any 
other  occafion ;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
conveniently  told  in  verfe,  and  then  to  call  in 
the  help  of  profe,  has  always  the  appearance 
of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an  attempt 
unaccomplifhed.  Such  an  epitaph  refembles 
the  converfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part 
of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part 
by  figns. 

V. 

Intended  for    Mr.  R  6  w  e. 
In  Wejiminjier '  Abbey  ^ 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  nrn  we  truft. 
And  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  Ihall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  Ihade,  and  endlefs  reft ! 
Blcft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleftl 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that 
it  belongs  lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near 
him ;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  information 
concerning  either, 

•  Vol.  IV.  CL,  To 
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To  wifli.  Peace  to  thy  Jhade^  is  too  mytho-' 
logical  to  be  admitted  into  a  chriftian  temple: 
the  ancient  worfhip  has  infe6led  almoft  all 
om*  other  compofitions,  and  might  therefore 
be  contented  to  fpare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fic- 
tion, at  leaft,  ceafe  with  life,  and  let  us  be 
ferious  over  tlie  grave. 

VL 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breafi. 

.  Here  refts  a  i«roman,  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  reafon,  and  with  fober  fenfc : 
No  conquefts  fhcj  but  o'er  herfelf  defir*d  > 
Nq  jirts  eflHy'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Pafliqn  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  js  our  own. 
So  unafFeifted,  fo  icornpos*d  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrpng,  yet  fo  refin'd. 
Heaven,  as  its  purcft  gold,  by  tortures  try'd,       . 
^hc  faint  ftiftained,  but  the  woman  dy*d. 


^...* 


1  /Ihave.  always  confider^^  this  as  the  moft 
jraluafete  of^  all.  Pope's  epitaphs  i  the  fubjeft 
of  it  is  a  charafter  not  difcrimiaated  by  any 
fliining  or  eminent  peculiarities  5  yet  that 
^r        I  .  which 
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which  really  makes,  though  not  the  fplendor, 
the  felicitjr  of  life,  and  that  which  every  wife 
man  will  choofe  for  his  final  and  lafting  com- 
paniati  in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  difgufted 
from  the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  .and  the 
vain.  Of  fuch  a  chara6ler,  which  the  dull 
overlook,  and  the  gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that 
the  value  (hould  be  made  known,  and  the  dig- 
nity eftablilhed.  Domeftic  virtue,  as  it  is 
exerted  without  great  occafions,  or  confpi- 
cuous  confequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  attraft  regard, 
and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to 
lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name 
in  the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  infcription 
be  examined,  it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than 
the  reft.  There  is  fcarce  one  line  taken  from 
common  places,  unlefs  it  be  that  in  which  ' 
'only  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  our  own.  I  once  heard 
a  Lady  of  great  beauty  and  elegance  objeft  to 
the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural 
and  incredible  panegyrick.  Of  this  let  the 
Ladies  judge. 

Qj!  VII. 
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VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
DiGBV,  and  of  his  Sifter  M.AKYy  ereBed 
by  their  Father  the  Lord  Dig  by,  in  the 
Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetjhire^  ^7^7* 

Go  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth : 
Conipos'd  in  fufFerings,  and  in  joy  fedatc. 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  fincere. 
Who  knew  no  wilh  but  what  the  world  might  hear: 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unaffeftcd  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go,  live  I  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleftmaid!  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penlive  haft  foUow'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfp  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thefe  tears.  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  fhare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  verfe  receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  ^1  a  friend  can  give ! 

This 
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This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only . 
a  general  indifcriminate  charafter,  and  of  the 
iifter  tells  nothing  but  tliatfhe  died.  The. 
difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  par- 
ticular and  appropriate  praife.  This,  how- 
'Cver,  is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever 
be  the  diligence  or  a'bility  of  the  writer ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  charaSfer 
at  alU  have  little  that  diftinguiflies  them  from 
others  equally  good  or  bad,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  which  may  not 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thoufand 
more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyrick,  that 
there  is  inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  wafr 
bom  in  one  year,  and  died  in  another ;  yet 
many  ufcful  and  amiable  lives  have  been 
fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  materials,  for  any 
other  memorial.  Thefe  are  however  not  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  poetry;  and  whenever 
friendfhip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubjefts,  he  muft  be 
forgiven  if  he  fometimes  wanders  in  genera- 
lities, and  utters  the  fame  praifes  over  different 
tombs. 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking 

Q^  how 
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how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs 
which  he  compofed,  found  it  neceflary  to 
boiTOW  from  himfelf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs, 
which  he  has  written,  comprife  about  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  lines,  in  which  there  ai'e  more 
repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  the: 
reft  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  charafter  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarce: 
any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  elegant,  is  borrowed.  The  con- 
clulion  is  the  fame  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but 
is  here  more  elegant  and  better  conne6led^ 

VIII. 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
In  Wefiminfier^ Abbey ^  ^T^Z* 

Kncller,  by  heaven,  and  not  a  mailer  taught, 
Whofe  art  was  nature,  and  whofe  piftures  thoughti 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch'd  from  fate 
Whatc'er  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  honours.  Poets  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praifc. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  j  and^  dying,  fears  herfclf  may  die. 

Of 
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Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good, 
the  fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed 
with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned 
not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays^ 
and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed,  but  of 
very  harfh  conftruftion. 

IX. 

On  General  Henrv  Withers. 
In  Wejlminjler^ Abbey ^   ^7'^9* 

Here,  Withers,  reft !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  mind, 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind, 
O !  born  to  arms !  O !  worth  in  ybuth  approved ! 
O  !  foft  humanity  in  age  belov'd  ! 
,  For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear 
And  the  gay  courtiei^  feels  the  figh  fincerc. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  witK  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  fpirit,  or  thy  focial  love ! 
Amidft  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifh  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 

0^4  The 
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The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another 
inftance  of  common  places,  though  fome- 
what  diverfified,  by  mingled  qualities,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  a  profeifion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  geneifat,  an4 
unpleafing ;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in 
our  language  j  and,  I  ^ink,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  begin- 
ning pf  a  ientence,  always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
expreffecj  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men, 
raifes  him  to  efleem  5  there  is  yet  fomething 
of  the  common  pant  of  fuperfigial  fatirifts, 
who  fuppofe  that  the  infmcerity  of  a  courtier 
deflroys  all  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  i? 
equally  a  diffembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  fhould  wifh  the  epi- 
taph to  clofe,  but  that  I  fhould  be  unwilling 
to  lofe  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  axe  dearly 
boujght  if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the 
four  that  follow  them. 


X. 
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X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 
At  Eajihamjied  in  Berkjhire^  ^  7  3  ^  • 

This  modeft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honeft  man ; 
A  poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe. 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life  i  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  5 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
ThankM  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  bor- 
rowed. The  four  next  lines  c6ntain  a  fpecies 
of  praife  peculiar,  original,  andjuft.  Here, 
therefore,  the  infcription  fhould  have  ended, 
the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but  what 
is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wife  and  good. 
The  charafter  of  Fenton  was  fo  amiable,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  to  wifh  for  fome  poet  or 
biographer  to  dilplay  it  more  fully  for  the 
advantage  of  pofterity.  If  he  did  not  ftand 
in  the  firft  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a 
place  in  the  fccond  3  and,  whatever  criticifm 

may 
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may  objeft  to  his  writings,  cenfure  could  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 

XL 

On  Mr.  Gay. 

In  Wejiminjier " Abbey ^  ^73  2* 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affeftions  mild  -, 
In  wit,  a  man ;  fimplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafh  the  age ; 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftate, 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thefe  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  duft  j 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fhall  fay. 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies  Gay, 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author, 
this  epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  attention ;  yet  it  is  not 
more  happily  executed  than  the  reft,  for  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  fuccefs  of  a 
poet  i§  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  all  works 
of  imagination,  which  are  often  influenced 
by  caufes   wholly  out  of  the  performer's 

power, 
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p<ywer,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not 
the  origin,  by  fudden  elevations  of  mind 
which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf,  and 
which  fomctimes  rife  when  he  expe<51s  tlicm 
leaft, 

■ 

*  • 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only 
echoes  of  each  other;  gentle  manners  and  mild 
affeSlions^  if  they  mean  any  thing,  muft  mean 
the  fame. 


\ 


That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation  3  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  i 
not  much  for  a  poet.  The  wit  of  man^  an 
Utitjimplicity  of  a  child^  make  a  poor  and  vul- 
gar contraft,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence, 
either  intelleftual  or  moral. 


In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly 
introduced  after  the  mention  of  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefsy  which  are  made  the  conftituents  of 
his  character ;  for  a  man  fo  mild  and  gentje  to 
temper  his  rage^  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found, 
and  mean  in  its  conception ;  the  oppofition  is 
obvious,  and  the  word  kjh  ufed  abfolutely, 

and 
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and  without  any  modification,  is  grofs  and 
improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and 
free  from  corruption  among  the  Greats  is  indeed 
fuch  a  peculiarity  as  deferved  notice.  But  to 
be  a  fafe  companion  is  praife  merely  negative, 
iarifing  not  from  the  poffeffion  of  virtue,  but 
the  abfencc  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the  moft 
odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  charafter,  by 
aflerting  that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every, 
man  that  dies  is,  at  leaft  by  the  writer  of  his 
epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  lamented,  and  there- 
fore this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour 
to  Gay. 

The  eight  firft  lines  have  no  grammar  3 
the  adjeftives  are  without  any  fubftantive,  and 
the  epithets  without  a  fubjeft. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bofoms  of  the  worthy  and  the 
good,  who  are  diftinguiflied  only  to  lengthen 
the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  few  underftand  it ; 
and  fo  harih,  when  it  is  explained,  that  ftill 
fewer  approve. .  .. 

XII. 
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XII. 

■» 

Intended  for    Sir    Isaac    Newton. 
In  Wejlminjler^ Abbey. 

IsAACus   Newtonius: 
Quem  Immortalem 

Teftantur,  ^empusy  Natura^  Calum  : 

Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  faid.  Let  Newton  be  J  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  fhort  as  it  is,  the  faults 
feem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fhould 
be  Latin  and  part  Englifti,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover.  In  the  Latin,  the-  oppofition  of 
Immortalis  and  Mortalis^  is  a  mere  found,  or 
a  mere  quibble  j  he  is  not  immortal  in  any 
fenfe  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verfes  the. thought  is  obvious,  and 
the  words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly 
allied. 

XIII. 
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XIII. 

On  Edmund  T>uke  ^/'Buckingham,  "who 
died  in  the  igth  Tear  of  his  Age,   ^73  5- 

If  modeft  youth,  with  cool  reflcftion  crown'd. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  fave  a  parent  s  juftcfl:  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  finking  ftate  5 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  afk'd  thy  tear. 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  noVv  had  fhone  approv'd. 
The  fenate  heard  hirn,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  fofter  honours,  "and  lefs  noify  fame 
Attend  the  fhade-of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And  chiefs  or  fagos'long  ta  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  laft  tribyfe  of  a  faint  to  heaven. 

This  epitapK "  Mr.  Warbiuton  prefers  to 
the  reft,  but  I  Know  not  for  what  reafon. 
To  crown  with  refleSlion  is  furely  a  mode  of 
Ipeech"  appfoacliihg  to  nonfenfe.  Opening 
i;irtues  blooming, roundy  is.  fomething  like  tau- 
tology ;  the  fix  following  lines  are  poor  an4 
profaick.  Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufed 
for  artSy  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart. 

The 
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The  fix  lafl:  lines  are  the  beft,  but  not  ex- 
cellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances 
hardly  deferve  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The 
contemptible  Dialogue  between  H  e  and  She 
(hould  have  been  fupprefled  for  the  author's 
fake. 

In  his  laft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wife  men  ferious,  he  con- 
foimds  the  living  man  with  the  dead ; 

Under  this  ftone,  or  under  this  fill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion, 
under  what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He 
forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid 
over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is 
the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  eijiployed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this 
ttexQs  Xq  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fol- 
bwing  tunelefs  lines ; 

Ludovici 
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Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  ofla 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  haeres 

Sive  hasrcde  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  Viator ; 

Nam  fcire  haud  potuit  futura,  fed  nee 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 

Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit. 

Quae  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 

Olim  fiquod  haberet  fepulchrum. 

Surely  even  the  writer  of  thefe  lines  did  not 
venture  to  expeft  that  he  fhould  have  ever 
had  fuch  an  illuftrious  imitator.. 
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CHRISTOPHER  PITT,  oi^  whom 
whatever  I  fhall  relate,  more  than  has 
been  akeady  publifhed,  I  owe  to  the  kind 
comtnunication  of  Dr.  Warton,  was  born  in 
1699  at  Blandford,  the  fon  of  a  phyfician 
much  efteemed. 

He  was>  ih  17 14,  received  as  a  fcholar  in- 
to Wihchefter  College,  where  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  exercifes  of  uncommon  elegance; 
and,  at  his  removal  to  New  College  in  17 19, 
prefented  to  the  electors,  as  the  produft  of 
his  private  and  voluntary  ftudies,  a  compleat 
verfion  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did  not, 
thea  know  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Rowe. 

\    R  2  This 
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This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  which 
Well  deferves  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppref- 
fion  of.  fuch  a  work,  recommended  by  fuch. 
uncommon  circumftances,  is  to  be  regretted. 
it  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
fuperfluous  books ;  but  incitements  to  early 
excellence^  arc  never  fuperflupus,  and  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of.  many 
imitations. 

When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three 
years,  he  was  prefented  to  the  redlory  of 
Pimpern  in  Dorfetfhire  (1722),  by  his  rela^ 
tion,  Mr,  Pitt  of  Stratfeildfcair>  Hampfhire ; 
and,  refigning  his  fellowfhip,  continued  at* 
Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  he  became  Maf- 
ter  of  Arts  (1724)*  ; 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranflatcd 
Vidas  Art  of  Pjoetryy  wliich  Triftram's  ele^ 
gant  edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this 
tranflation  he  diftinguiilied  himfelf „  both  by 
its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  Ikilful  adapta- 
tion of  his  numbers,  to  the  images  ^xpreffed ;. 
a  beauty  w  hich  Vida  has  wjth  great  ardojir . 
enforced  and  exemplified. 
.2  He 
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He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleafing  by  its  fituation,  and  therefore  likely 
to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet  j  where 
"he  pafled  the  reft  of  his  life,  reverenced  for 
his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftnefs  of 
his  temper  and  the  eafinefs  of  his  manners* 
Before  ftrangers  he  had  fomething  of  the 
fcholar's  timidity  or  diftruft;  but  when  he 
became  familiar  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
Chearful  and  entertaining.  His  general  be- 
nevolence procured  general  rcfpe6l ;  and  he 
pafled  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither 
too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too 
low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  compofed  his  Mifcellany, 
publifhed  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  neceflary 
to  know :  thofe  which  have  dates  appear  to 
have  been  very  early  produ6lions,  and  I 
have  not  obferved  that  any  rife  above  me- 
diocrity. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  Vida  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking  s  and  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  publifhed  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of 
the  Enei4-     This  being,   I  fuppgfe,    com- 
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mended  by  his  friends,  he  fome  time  after* 
wards  added  three  or  four  more  5  with  an  ad-» 
vertifement,  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  as 
tranflating  with  great  indifference,  and  with 
a  progrefs  of  whigh  himfelf  was  h^dly 
tpijfcious, 

At  laft,  without  any  further  contention 
with  his  mpdefly,  or  any  awe  of  the  name 
of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  complete  Englifh 
Eneid,  which  I  am  forry  to  fee  exclude4 
from  the  coUeftion  of  his  poems,  It  would 
have  been  pleafing  to  have  an  opport^nity 
of  comparing  the  two  beft  tranflations  that 
perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  on?  nation  of 
the  fame  author, 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  na-» 
turally  obferved  his  failures,  and  ^voide4 
them ;  and,  as  he  wrote  aft^r  Pope's  Iliad, 
he  had  an  example  of  an  exaft,  equable,  and 
fplendid  verfification.  With  thefe  advan-r 
tages,  feconded  by  great  diligence,  he  might 
fuccefsfully  l?ibour  particular  paflages,  and 
efeape  mi^ny  errors-  If  the  two  verfions  arq 
compared,  perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forwgf d  by  his  gcr 
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neral  vigour  and  fprightlinefs,  and  Pitt  often 
flops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a 
fingle  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are  for-* 
gotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's 
beauties  are  neglefted  in  the  languor  of  a 
cold  and  liftlefs  perufal  5  that  Pitt  pleafes  thq 
criticks,  and  Dryden  the  people  s  that  Pitt  is 
quoted^  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
this  great  work  defervedly  conferred ;  for  he 
left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  un- 
der a  Hone  at  Blandford^  on  which  is  this 
infcription : 

In  memory  of 

Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M. A. 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  univerfal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  the  primitive 

fimplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  beloved 

Apr.  13,  1748, 

aged  48. 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a 
minifter  well  efteemed  for  his  piety  and 
diligence,  was  bom  September  7,  1700,  at 
Ednam,  in  the  fhire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
h^s  father  was  paftor.  His  mother,  whole 
name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a 
portion  of  3  fmall  eftate.  The  revenue  of  a 
parifh  in  Scotland  is  feldom  large ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  difficul- 
ty with  which  Mr,  Thomfon  fupported  his 
family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
€arton,  a  neighbouring  minifter,  difcovering 
in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  ex- 
cellence, undertook  to  fuperintend  his  educ?i- 
^ji,  and  provide  him  books, 

He 
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He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place 
which  he  delights  to  recoUeft  in  his  poem  of 
Autumn  ;  but  was  not  confidered  by  his  maf- 
ter  as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though  in 
thofe  eariy  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his 
friends  with  poetical  compolitions  ;  with 
which  however  he  fo  little  pleafed  himfelf, 
that  on  every  new-year's  day  he  threw  in- 
to the  fire  all  tlie  produ6lions  of  the  forego- 
ing year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  not  re/ided  two  years 
when  liis  father  died,  and  left  all  his  children 
to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  raifqd  upon 
her  httle  eftate  what  money  a  mortgage  could 
afford,  and,  removing  with  her  family  to 
Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her  fon  rifing  inta 
eminence. 

-  Thedefign  of  Thomfon's  fiiends  was  ta 
br^ed  him  a  minifter.  He  lived  at  Edin-» 
burgh,  as  at  fchool,  without  diftinftion  or 
expedlation,  till>  at  the  uliial  time,  he  per- 
formed a  probationary  exercife  by  explain^^ 

ing 
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ing  a  pfalm^  His  diflicn  was  fo  poetically 
fplendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  profefibr 
of  Divinity,  reproved  hira  for  l})eaking  lail-" 
guage  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience^- 
and  he  cenfured  one  of  his  expreiiions  as  in- 
decent, if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  reprefled- 
his  thoughts  of  an  ecclefiaftical  character,  . 
and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence 
Ms  bloflbms  of  poetry,  which  however  were  • 
in  fbme  danger  of  a  blaft ;   for,  fubmitting: 
his  produ6lions  to  fonje  who  thought  them- 
felves  qualified  to  criticife,  he  heard  of  no- 
thing but  faults,  but,  finding  other  judges' 
more  favourable,  he  did  not  fuffer  himielf  to 
fink-into  defpondence. 

He  eafily  difcovered  that  the  only  ftage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear,  with  any ,  hope  of 
advantage,  was  London ;  a  place  too  wide  • 
for  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and 
private  malignity,  where  merit  might  foon 
become  confpicuous,  and  would  find  friends 
as  foon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it. 
A  lady,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother, 
advifed  liim  to  the  journey,  and  promifed  - 
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fbme  countenance  or  afliftance,  which  at  laft 
he  never  received  >  however,  he  juftified  his 
adventure  by  her  encouragement,  and  came  to 
feek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr^ 
Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  fbns  of  the  duke 
of  Montrofe.  He  had  recommendations  to 
feveral  perfons  of  confequence,  which  he  had 
tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief  5  but  as 
he  pafled  along  the  ftreet,  with  the  gaping 
curiofity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  was 
upon  every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and 
his  magazine  of  credentials  was  ftolen  from 
him. 

His  firft  want  was  of  a  pair  of  Ihoes.  For 
the  fiipply  of  all  his  neceffities,  his  whole 
fund  was  his  Winter^  which  for  a  time  could 
find  no  purchafer  5  till,  at  laft,  Mr.  Millan 
was  perfuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  and 
this  low  price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafon  to 
regret ;  but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a 
man  not  wholly  unknown  among  authors, 
happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo  de- 
lighted that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  cele- 
brating its  excellence.     Thomfon  obtained 

likewife 
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Ukewiie  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill,  whomV 
being  friendlefs  and  indigent,  and  glad  of 
kindnefs,  he  courted  with  every  expreflion  of 
fcrvile  adulation. 

Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,  but  attrafted  no  regard  from  him  to  the 
author*;  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten* 
tion  by  fome  verfes  addreffed  to  Thomfon, 
and  publifhed  in  one  of  the  newfpapers, 
which  cenfured  the  great  for  their  negleft  of 
ingenious  men.  Thomfon  then  received  a 
prefent  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  ^ves. 
this  account  to  Mr.  Hill : 

•*  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  laft,  that  on  Sa- 
**  turday  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer 
Compton.     A  certain  gentleman,  without 
my  defire,  fpoke  to  him  concerning  me ; 
"  his  anfwer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  near 
"  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the  queftion, 
"  If  he  defired  that  I  fhould  wait  on  him  ? 
"  he  returned,  he  did.     On  this,  the  gentle- 
"  man  gave  me  an  introductory  Letter  to 
him.     He  received  me  in  what  they  com- 
monly call  a  civil  manner ;  alked  me  fome 
compion-place  queftions,  and  made  me  a 
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"  prefent  of  twenty  guiheas.  I  arti  irerf 
"  ready  to  own  that  tlie  prdeiit  wais  larger' 
^^  thati  rrty  perrormaft'ce  d^JerviEidr  and  fhaD' 
"  afcribe  it  to  his  generofity*,  or  any  othcf 
*'  caufe,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the  addrefs/' 

The  poem^  whifch,  being  of  a  new  kliidi' 
few  would  venture  at  firft  to  like,  by  degrees' 
gained  upon  the  publick  5  arid  ont  editldii' 
was veiy  fpeedilyfucceeded by  another. 

m 

:  T1iomfon*s  credit  was  now  high,  and  every' 
day  brought  him  new  friends ;  among  btherisl 
Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  afterwaids  unfortunately '' 
famous,  fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
his  qualities  fuch,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot* 

•      * 

Winter  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions^ ' 
not  only  with  a  preface  and  a  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praifes  by  Mr.  liill,  Mr.  Mallet ' 
(theia  Ma Jloch) y  ^nd  Mira^  the  fiflitious  name ' 
of  a  lady  once  too  well  known.     Why  the' 
dedications  are,  to  Winter  and  the  other  fea- 
fons,  contrarily  to  cuftom,  left  out  in  the 
coliefted  works,  the  reader  may  enquire. 

The 
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The  next  year  ( 1 727)  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  three  publications;  of  Summery  in 
purfliance  of  his  plan ;  of  a  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Ifaac  NenJoton^  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  as  an  exaft  philofopher  by  the  in- 
toudtion  of  Mr-  Gray ;  and  of  Britannia^  a 
kind  of  poetical  inveftive  againft  the  miniftryj 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  refenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himfelf 
an  adherent  to  the  oppofition,  and  had  there- 
fore no  favour  to  expe6l  from  the  Court. 

Thomfon,  having  been  fbme  time  enter- 
tained in  the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  v/as 
defirous  of  teftifying  liis  gratitude  by  making 
him  the  patron  of  his  Summer ;  but  the  fame 
Idndnefs  which  had  firft  difpofed  lord  Bin- 
ning to  encourage  him,  determined  him  to 
refuie  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  ad- 
vice addreffed  to  Mr.  Doddington ;  a  man 
who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

:  . 

-  'Spring  was  publifhed  next  year,  with  a  de- 

diication  to  the  countefs  of  Hertford ;  whofe 
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praftice  it  was  to  invite  every  Summer  fome 
poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verfes,  and 
aflift  her  ftudies.  This  honour  was  one 
Summer  conferred  on  Thomfon,  who  took 
more  delight  in  caroufing  with  lord  Hertford 
and  his  friends  than  aflifting  her  ladyfhip's 
poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  re- 
ceived another  fummons. 

Autumn^  the  feafon  to  which  the  Spring  and 
Summer  are  preparatory,  ftill  remained  un- 
fung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  publifhed  ( 1730) 
his  works  coUe6led, 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  h- 
phonijba^  which  ralfed  fuch  expeftation,  that 
every  rehearfal  was  dignified  with  a  fplendii 
audience,  coUefted  to  anticipate  the  delight 
that  was  preparing  for  the  publick.  It  was 
obferved  however  that  nobody  was  much  af- 
fedked,  and  that  the  company  rofe  as  fronpi  a 
moral  lefture. 

It  had  upon  the  ftage  no  unufual  degree 
of  fuccefs.  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  tafte  of  pleafure.    There  was afiecbte line 

in  the  play; 
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O  Sophonifba^  Sophonifb^,  O! 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggifti  parody 


s 


O,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfbh^  O  ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  th6 
town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Pro^ 
logue  to  Sophonijba  the  firft  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifh 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were  added 
by  Mallet. 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Rundle,  fent  to  travel  with 
Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to 
iscceive  new  impreflions,  to  have  his  opinions 
re£tiiied,  and  his  views  enlarged  j  nor  can  h©- 
he  fuppofed  to  have  wanted  that  curiofity 
which  is  infeparable  from  an  active  and  com-^ 
prehcnfive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
fuppoied  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
iiitdieftud  luxury  j  he  was  every  day  feafted 
with  inftruftive  novelties ;  he  lived  fplendidly 
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without  exponce,  and  might  expeft  when  he 
returned  home  a  certain  eftabhfhment. 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt 
the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which 
was  not  in  danger.  Thomfon,  in  his  travels 
on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many 
evils  arifmg  from  the  tyranny  of  other  go- 
vernments, that  he  refolved  to  write  a  very 
long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  bufy  on  the  firft  book,  Mr- 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of 
iecretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines 
a. decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

.  Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  ipent, 
aiyd  the  author  congratulated  himfelf  upon, 
it.  as  his  noblefl:  work  -,  but  an  author  and  his 
reader  are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty 
Galled. in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
pr.aifes  andreward  her  encomiaft  :  her  praifes 
were  condemned  to  harbour  fpiders,  and  to 
gather  duft ;  none  of  Thomfon's  peiformances 
were  fo  little  regarded. 

« ..  M  .  ..  »    4  X  lie 
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-  The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  er- 
roneous ;  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images 
muft  tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  exam- 
ples to  prove  a  pofition  which  nobody  denied, 
as  it  was  from  the  beginning  fuperfluous, 
muft  quickly  grow  dilgufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  ftate ;  but  when  the  author's 
Mrorks  were  coUefled,  after  his  deatli,  was 
Hiortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  li- 
berty which,  as  it  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to 
Xeifen  the  confidence  of  fociety,  and  to  con- 
found the  charafters  of  authors,  by  making 
one  man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another, 
cannot  be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety 
of  .the  alteration,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. 
— I  wifh  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and 
fcems  for  a  while  to  have  fufpended  his  po- 
etry ;  but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  labour 
by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place 
then  became  vacant;  and  though  the  lord 
Hardwicke  delayed  for  feme  time  to  give  it 
away,  Thomfon's  bafhfulnefs,  or  pride,  or 
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fome  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable, 
withheld  him  from  foUciting  5  and  the  new 
Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would 
jiot  afH. 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  indigence  i 
but  the  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time 
ftruggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Lyttelton  profcfled  himfelf  the 
patron  of  wit :  to  him  Thomfon  was  intro- 
duced, and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the 
ftate  of  his  affairs,  faid,  tbat  they  were  in  a 
ptore  poetical  pojiure  than  formerly  5  and  had  a 
penfipn  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(1738)  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon ^  which  was 
much  fhortened  in  the  reprefentation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  moft  commonly  attends 
mythological  ftories,  and  was  only  endured, 
but  not  favoured.  It  ftruggled  with  fuch 
difficulty  through  the  firft  night,  that  Thom-r 
fon,  coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he 
was  to  fup,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling  them 
how  the  fweat  of  his  diftrefs  had  fb  difordered 
his  wig^  that  he  could  not  com^  till  he  had 

l^eeij  refitted  by  a  barber# 

He 
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He  fo  interefted  himfelf  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the 
upper  gallery  he  accompanied  the  players  by 
audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted 
him  to  filence.  Pope  countenanced  Agamem^ 
miy  by  coming  to  it  the  firft  night. 

About  this  time  the  A61  was  pafled  for  li- 
ceniing  plays,  of  which  the  firft  operation 
was  the  prohibition  of  Gujiavus  Vafa^  2l  tra- 
gedy of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  publick  re- 
compenfed  by  a  very  Hberal  fubfcription ;  the 
next  was  the  ref ufal  of  Edward  and  Ekonora, 
offered  by  Thomfon.  It  is  hard  to  difoover 
why  either  play  Ihotrld  have  been  obftrufted. 
Thomfon  likewife  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
lofs  by  a  fubfcription,  of  which  I  caiAot  now 
tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomfon,  one  of  the  minifte- 
rial  writers  remarked,  that  he  bad  taken  a  Li- 
berty which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in 
my  Seafon. 

He  was  foon  after  employed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mafque 
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of  Alfred^  which  was  a6led  before  the  Prince 
at  Cliefden-houfe, 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  Tancred  and 
Sigifmunday  the  mod  fuccefsf  ul  of  all  his  trage- 
dies J  for  it  ftill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  ftage. 
He  feems  not  to  be,  either  by  the  bent  of 
nature  or  habits  of  ftudy,  much  qualified  for 
tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
much  fenfe  of  the  pathetick,  and  his  diffu- 
five  and  defcriptive  ftyle  produced  declamation 
rather  than  dialogue, 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  fur- 
veyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  from 
which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received 
alx)ut  three  hundred  poynds  a  year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publifh  was 
the  Caftle  of  Indolence^  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  laft  finifhed  with 
great  accuracy.  The  firft  canto  opens  a  fcene 
of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  was  not  long  to 
enjoy  its,  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water 

between 
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between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  dis- 
order, which,  with  fome  carelefs  exalperation, 
ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
Auguft  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Riclimond,  without  an  infcription; 
but  a  monument  has  been  erefted  to  his  me- 
mory in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

Thomfon  was  of  ftature  above  tlie  middle 
lize,  and  more  fat  than  bard  befeetnsj  of  a  dull 
countenance,  and  a  grofs,  unanimated,  unin- 
viting appearance ;  lilent  in  mingled  com- 
pany, but  chearful  among  fele6l  friends,  and 
by  hi^  friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  be- 
loved. 

He  left  behind  hifn  the  tragedy  of  Corio^ 
lanusy  which  was,  by  the  ztdX  of  his  patron 
Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  ftage 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recom- 
XQended  by  a  Prologue,  which  Quin,  who 
had  long  lived  with  Thomfon  in  fond  inti- 
macy, fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  Ihewed  him 
to  bcy  on  that  occafion,  no  a£ior.  The  com- 
piencement  of  this  benevolence  is  very  ho- 
nourable to  Quin  ;  who  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  Thomfon,  then  known  to  him  only 

for 
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for  his  genius,  from  an  arreft,  by  a  vttf 
confiderable  prefent ;  and  its  continuance  i^ 
honourable  to  both  >  for  friendfhip  is  not  al- 
ways the  fequel  of  obligation-  By  this  tragedy 
a  confiderable  fum  was  raifed,  of  which  part 
diicharged  his  debts,  and  the  reft  was  remit- 
ted to  his  fifters,  whom,  however  removed 
from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded 
with  great  tendemefs,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  Letter,  which  I  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  op^ 
portunity  of  recording  the  fraternal  kindnefi 
of  Thomfon,  and  reflefting  on  the  friendly 
affiftance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it. 

"  Hagley  in  Worcefterfhire, 
•     "  Odober  the  4th,  1747. 

"  My  dear  Sifter, 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better 
than  to  interpret  my  filence  into  a  decay 
of  afFedtion,  elpecially  as  your  behaviour 
has  always  been  fueh  as  rather  to  increafe 
than  diminifh  it.  Don't  imagine,  becaufe 
I  am  a  bad  correlpondent,  that  I  can  ever 
prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother.     I 
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muft  do  myfelf  the  jufticc  to  tell  you,  that 
my  affefitions  are  naturally  very  fixed  and 
**  conftant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reafon  bf  com- 
"  plamt  againft  you  (of  which  by  the  bye  I 
have  not  the  Icaft  fhadow),  I  am  con- 
icious  of  ib  many  defeats  in  myfelf,  as  dif- 
pofe  me  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and 
forgiving. 
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**  It  gives  me  the  trueft  heart-felt  fatiA 
feflibn  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  hus- 
band, and  are  in  eafy  contented  circum- 
ftances;  but  were  they  otherwife,  that 
would  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  ten- 
dernefs  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive any  material  teftimonies  of  that 
'•  higheft  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
"  vdiich  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal 
"  pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make 
*^  tfiem  now  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  they 
"  left  beliind  them :  would  to  God  poor 
"  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a 
"•  farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay, 
"  and  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of 

f *  feeing  once  more  a  lifter,  who  fo  truly  de- 
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ferved  my  efteem  and  love.  But  ihe  is 
happy,  while  we  muft  toil  a  little  longer 
"  here  below :  let  us  however  do  it  chcar- 
fully  and  gratefully,  fupported  by  the 
pleafing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a 
fafer  fhore,  where  to  recoUefl  the  ftorms 
"  and  difficulties  of  life  will  not  perhaps  be 
"  inconfiflent  with  that  blifsful  Hate.  You- 
did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her 
name ;  for  you  muft  needs  have  had  a  par- 
ticular tender  friendfhip  for  one  another, 
endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  hav- 
ing paffed  the  aflfeflionate  years  of  your 
youth  together ;  and  by  that  great  foftner 
and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardfhip. 
That  it  was  in  my  power  to  eafe  it  a 
little,  I  account  one  of  the  moft  exquifite 
pleafures  of  my  life. — But  enough  of  this 
melancholy  though  not  unplealing  ftrain. 
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"  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difin- 
terefted  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  fee 
by  my  Letter  to  him :  as  I  approve  entire- 
ly of  his  marrying  again,  you  niay  readily 
afk  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  cir- 
•*  cumftances  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable 
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^*  and  uncertain  in  this  fluftuating  world,  as 
induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a 
ftate:  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
fettled,  and  of  late  (which  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear)  confiderably  improved,  I 
begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in 
life  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to 
mention  fome  other  petty  reafons  that  are 
apt  to  ftartle  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old 
batchelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a  little 
fulpicious  that  was  I  to  pay  a  viiit  to  Scot- 
land (which  I  have  fome  thoughts  of 
doing  foon)  I  might  pofilbly  be  tempted 
to  think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if 
"  done  amifs.  I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
"  nion  that  none  make  better  wives  than 
the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who  more 
forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
"  are  continually  running  abroad  all  the 
"  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
"  wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You 
"  fee  I  am  beginning  to  make  intereft  already 
"  with  the  Scots  ladies. — But  no  more  of 
"  this  infedlious  fubjeft. — Pray  let  me  hear 
^*  from  you  now  and  then ;  and  though  I 
**  am  not  a  regular  correfpondent,  yet  per- 
!^  haps  I  may  mend  in  tliat  refpeft.     Re- 
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."  member  me  kindly  to  your  hufband,  and 
**  believe  me  to  be, 

*'  Your  moft  affe^onate  brother, 

"  James  Thomson."^ 

(Addreffcd)   "  To  Mrs.  Thorn fon  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid, 
but  not  aftive ;  he  would  give,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  what  alTiftance  his  purfe  would  fup- 
ply ;  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  felici- 
tation he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggifhnefi 
fufficiently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  neglefted  tlian  his 
own.  He  had  often  felt  the  inconveniences 
of  idlenefs,  but  he  never  cured  it ;  and  was 
fo  confcious  of  his  own  chara6ler,  that  he 
talked  of  writing  an  Eaflern  Tale  of  the  Man 
mvho  loved  to  be  in  Dijlrefs. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  un* 
fkilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing any  lofty  or  folemn  compofition.  He- 
was  once  reading  to  Doddington,  who,  being 
himfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was^ 
fo  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
that  he  fnatched  tlje  paper  from  his  handj 
I  and 
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and  told  him  that  he  did  not  underftand  his 
own  verfes. 

The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has  remark- 
ed, that  an  author's  life  is  beft  read  in  liis 
works :  his  obfervation  was  not  well-timed. 
Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomfon,  once 
told  me,  how  he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that 
Ihe  could  gather  from  his  works  tliree  parts 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  a  great  Lover ^ 
a  great  Swimmer ^  and  rigoroujly  abjlinent ; 
but,  faid  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but 
that  of  the  fex ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold 
water  in  his  life ;  and  he  indulges  himfelf  in 
all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach. 
Yet  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moft  eager 
praife  of  his  focial  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
conftancy  of  friendfhip,  and  his  adherence  to 
his  fir/l  acquaintance  when  the  advancement 
Qf  his  reputation  had  l^t  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praiie  of 
the  higheft  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinldng,  and 
of  expreifing  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His 
blank  vcrfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Mil- 
tpQ,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes 
of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.    His 
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numbers,  his  paufes,  his  di6lion,  are  of  his 
own  growth,  without  tranfcription,  without 
imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius  ;  he 
looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  Life,  with  the 
eye  which  Nature  bellows  only  on  a  poet ;  the 
eye  that  diftinguifhes,  in  every  thing  prefented 
toits  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagina- 
tion can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a 
mind  that  at  once  comprehends  thef  v^,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the 
Seafons  wonders  that  he  never  faw  before  what 
Thomfon  fhews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet 
has  felt  what  Thomfon  imprelles. 

•  His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank 
verfe  feems  properly  ufed ;  Thomfon's  wide 
cxpanfion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumera-' 
tion  of  circumflantial  varieties,  would  have 
been  obftrufted  and  embarraffed  by  the  fre- 
quent interfeclion  of  the  fenfe,  which  are  the 
neceflary  effefts  of  rhyme. 

His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  ge- 
Tieral  effefls  bring  before  us  the  whole  mag- ' 
nificence   of  Nature,   whether    pleafihg  or" 
dreadful.     The  gaiety  oi  Springs  the  Iplen- 
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dour  of  Summer^  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn y 
and  the  horror  of  Winter ^  take  in  their  turns 
pofleffion  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us 
through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they 
are  fucceflively  varied  by  the  viciflitudes  of 
Ac  ye^r,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of  his 
own  ehthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand 
with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fenti- 
ments.^  Nor  is  the  naturalift  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  aflifted 
bo  rqcolle6l  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his 
cSfcoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  Iphere  of  liis 
contemplation. 

The  great  defedl  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of 
method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  fub- 
iiftiiig  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why 
one  fhould  be  mentioned  before  another; 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and 
the  curiolity  is  not  excited  by  fufpenfe  or  ex- 
pectation. 

His  di6lion  is  in  the  higheft  degree  florid 
and  luxuriant,  fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to 
his  images  and  thoughts  both  their  liijlre  and 
their  Jhade-y  fuch  asinvefts  them  with  fplen- 
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dour,  through  which  perjjjips.  they  are  not  al- 
ways eafily  diiccrned.  It  is  too  exuberant, 
and  fometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind, 

Thcfe  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquamtr 
ed  at  their  firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  fpun4 
altered  and  enlarged  by  fubfequent:  reviials,  as 
the  auldior  fuppofed  his  judgement  to  grow 
more  exa6i,  and  as  books  or  cQnverfation 
extended  his  I^nowledge  and  opened  his  p^o« 
Ipefts..  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  ge- 
neral; yet  I  know  not  whether  they  have 
not  loft  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  race  y 
a  word  which,  applied  to  wines,  in  its  pri- 
mitive fenfe,  means  the  flavour  of  the  foil. 

Liberty^  when  it  firft  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  ibon  defifted.  I  have  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either 
praife  or  cenfure. 
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THE  Poems  of  Dn  WATTS  were  by 
my  recommenidation  inierted  in  the 
late  CoUeftion ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to 
impute  to  me  whatever  plcafure  or  wearinefs 
they  may  find  in  the  perufal  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pbmfret,  and  Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  bom  July  17, 
1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of 
the' fame  name,  kept  a  boarding-fchool  for 
young  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  fhoemaker.  He  appears,  from 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been 
neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

I  Ifaac, 
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Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy  -,  and  began,  we 
are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four 

ft 

yeaisj  ftia,  T  ItippSfeV  at  liomeT  ^  ITe  was  af- 
terwards taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr.  Pinhome,  a  clergyman,  mafter  of 
the  Free-fchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom 
tl^*^^tituc)e  of  his  lcholar%fterwar4s  in-* 
fcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  (b  ccmlpicu- 
ous,  that  a  fubfcription  was  propofed  for  his 
Itopp&ift  tit  the  Utiiwrfity ;  bttt  lie  4etlared 
liis  rdbltid(m  to  tids^  his  lot  with  the  DiiS^n- 
ter»,  Sudii  he  was  M  evoy  Chriftion  Church 
wovid  r^oke  to  hmip  ^Qp^ 


', ■  w. ^ 


He  therefore  rqpak^  in  169010  an  aca- 
demy taught  by  Mr-  Rowe,  where  he  had 
for  hi^  companions  and  f ellow-lludjents  Mr. 
Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards 
Archbiflic^  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  Eilays, 
iu^^ore4  to  have  been  written  as  exerdfes  at 
this  academy,  fliew  a,  degree  of  knowledge, 
both  philofophical  and  theological,  fuch  as 
very  few  attain  by  %  much  longer  courib  of 
ftudy. 

He 
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He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Mifcellanies,  a 
maker  of  verfes  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in 
his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention 
to  Latin  poetry.  His  verfes  to  his  brother, 
in  the  ^lyconick  meafure,  wrritten  w^hen  he 
was  fevcnteen,  are  remarkably  eafy  and  ele- 
gant. Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed 
by  the  Pindarick  folly  then  prevailing,  and 
are  written  vnth  fuch  neglcft  of  all  metrical 
rules  as  is  v^thout  example  among  the  anci- 
ents ;  but  his  diftion,  though  perhaps  not 
always  exa6Uy  pure,  has  fuch  copioufiiefs 
and  fplendour,  as  Ihews  that  he  was  but  at  a 
very  little  diflance  from  excellence* 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  imprefs  the 
Contents  of  his  books  upon  his  memoiy  by 
abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
to  amplify  one  fyftem  with  fupplements 
from  another. 

'   With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr. 
kowe,  who  were,    I  believe,    Independents,  • 
he-communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy, 
and  fpent  two  years  in  fludy  and  devotion 

T  4  at 
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at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  treated  him 
with  great  tendemefs ;  and  had  the  happi- 
nefs,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to 
fee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature  and  vene- 
rable for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
topp  five  years,  as  domeftick  tutor  to  his  fon; 
and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  be- 
ing chofen  affiftant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preach- 
ed the  firft  time  on  the  birth-day  that  com- 
pleated  his  twenty-fourth  year;  probably 
coiifidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nati- 
vity, by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
of  exiftenee. 

In  about  three   years  he  fucceeded  Dr. 

Chauncey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on 

his  charge,  he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  ill^ 

nefs,  which  funk  him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that 

the  congregation  thought  an  ailiftant  necef- 

fary,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.     His  health 

then  returned  gradually*,  and  he  performed 

his  duty,  till  (171 2)  he  was  feized  by  a  fever 

of  fuch  violence  and  continuance,  that,  from 

the  feeblenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 

never  perfe6tly  recovered. 

This 
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This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  compaflion 
of  his  friends  neceffitry,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  houfe ;  where,  with  a 
ccMiftancy  of  friendfhip  and  uniformity  of 
conduft  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated 
for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that 
friendfhip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  a.ttcntion 
that  refpedt  could  diflate.  Sir  Thomas  died 
about  eight  years  afterwards ;  but  he  conti- 
nued with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a  year 
afterhim. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  ftate  in  which  the 
notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial ;  and 
I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gib- 
bons's  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be 
paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewifc 
to  multitudes  befides. 

"  Our  next  obfervation  fhall  be  made  upon 
"  that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which 
"  brought  the  Doftor  into  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 

"  ney's 
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ney's  family,  and  continued  him  there  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
fix  years .  In  the  nridft  of  his  facred  labours 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  ge- 

*^  neration,  he  is  feized  with  a  moft  violent 

**  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him 
oppreffed  with  great  we^nefs,  and  puts  a 
ftop  at  fcaft  to  his  putilick  fervices  for  four 

'*  years.  In  this  diftreffing  feafon,  doubly  fo 
to  his  a6tive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  invited 
to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever 

^^  removes  from  it  till  he  had  finifhed  his  days. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  trueft  friendfhip.  Here, 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 

^^  ment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied 
purfuits  of  his  ftudies.  Here  he  dwelt  in 
a  family,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony, 
and  every  virtue,  was  an  houfe  of  God. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  re- 
cefs,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  ipreading 
lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  ad- 
vantages, to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  his 
reftoration  to  health  3  to  yield  him,  when- 
ever he  chofe  them,  moft  grateful  intervals 
from  his  laborious  fludies,  and  enable  him 

"  to 
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?  *o  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour 
^  and  delight.    Had  it  not  been  for  this  moft 

*  happy  eventj^  he  might,  as  to  outward  view, 

*  have  feebly,  it  may  be  psdnf ully ,  dragged 
^  pn  tlirough  many  more  years  of  languor, 

*  and  inability  for  publick  fervice,  and  even 
^  for  profitable  ftudy,  or  perhaps  might  have 

*  iknk  into  his  grave  under  the  oveiwhclming 

*  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of  his  days ; 

*  and  thus  the  diurch  and  world  would  have 
been  deprived  of  thofe  many  excellent  fer- 
mons  ^id  works,  which  he  drew  up  and 
publifhed  during  his  long  refidence  in  this 

.  family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies;  but  his 
amiable  confort  furvives,  who  fhews  the 
poftor  the  fame  refpe6t  and  friendfhip  as 
before,  and  moft  happily  for  him  and  great 
numbers  befides  -,  for,  as  her  riches  were 
great,  her  generofity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion  3  her  thread  of  fife  was 
drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that 
-  of  the  Doctor's ;  and  thus  this  excellent 
man,  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of 
her  daughter  the  prefent  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
.  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  efteemed  and 
honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and 

5  ««  felicities 
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"  felicilaes  he  experienced  at  his  fiiA  entrance 
"  into  this  family,  till  his  days  were  niim- 
**  bered  and  finifhed,  and,  like  a  fhock  oF 
"  com  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into  the  re- 
"  gions  of  perfedl  and  immortal  life  and 

''joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it 
be  cpnfidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of 
fix-aiid-thirty  years,  and  Aofe  the  years  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this 
family,  his  life  was  no  otherwife  diverfified 
than  by  fucceffive  publications.  The  feries 
of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their 
number,  and  their  variety,  fliew  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  his  induftiy,  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taught 

tlie  Diffenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 

of  language.     Whatever  they  had  among 

them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs, 

Was  commonly   obfcured  and    blunted    by 

coarfenefs  and  inelegance  of  flyle.    He  fhewed 

them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  exprefled 

and  enforced  by  polifhed  diction. 

He 
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He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence. 
In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  ftature,  which 
very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  dif- 
courfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art 
of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr. 
Watts. 

.  iSuch  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch 
his  promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompofe  his  cur- 
fory  fermons  -,  but  having  adjufted  the  heads, 
and  fketched  out  fome  particulars,  trufted  for 
fuccefs  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

•  He  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his  eloquence 
by  any  gefliculations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal 
aftions  have  any  correfpondence  with  the- 
ological truth,  he  did  not  fee  how  they  could 
enforce  it. 

At 
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At  the  conclufion  of  weighty  iientences  he 
gave  time,  by  a  fhort  paufe,  for  the  proper 
impreffion. 

To  ftated  and  publick  inftrudlion  he  added^. 
familial'  vifits  and  perfonal  application,  and 
was  carefol  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which  converfation  offered  of  diffufing  and 
increafing  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  erf  jce^ 
fentment ;  but,  by  his  eftabliftied  and  habttt 
tual  practice,  he  was  gentle,  modefl:,  and  in-^ 
offenfive.  His  tendemefs  appeared  in  his  at-r 
tention  to  children,  and  to  the  poor*  To  the 
poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  bis 
friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  an^ 
nual  revenue;  and  for  children,  he  conde** 
fcended  to  lay  afide  the  fcholar,  thephilofppher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion, 
and  fyflems  of  inftruftion,  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  rea- 
fon  through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the- 
morning  of  life.  Every  man,  acquainted 
with  the  common  principles  of  human  aftion, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer  who 

is 
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is  at  one  time  combating  Locke^  and  at  an- 
Qther  making,  a  catechijfin  for  children  in  their 
fourth  year.  A  voluntary  defcent  from  the 
(dignity  of  fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  lef- 
fbn  that  humility  can  teach. 

ff 
As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity 
excurfive,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  fubjefls 
various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am 
only  enough  acquainted  to  admire  the  meek- 
nefe  of  his  oppofitipn,  and  the  mildnefs  of 
lus  cenfiires.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but 
in,  his  mind  that  orthodoxy  was  united  with 
fbarity. 

Of  his  philofbphical  pieces,  his  Logick 
has  been  received  into  the  univerfities,  and 
therefore  wants  no  private  recommendation : 
if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  mufl:  be 
cpnfidered  that  no  man  who  undertakes  merely 
to  methodife  or  illuftrate  a  fyftem,  pretends 
to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphy/ical  difquifitions,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  ^Jie  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he 

confounded  the  idea  oi  /pace  with  that  of 

empty 
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empty  fpace^  and  did  not  conlider  that  though 
^ace  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter, 
being  extended,  could  not  be  without  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  with 
greater  pleafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the 
Mindy  of  which  the  radical  principles  may 
indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  ConduSi  of  the  Un^ 
derjiandingy  but  they  are  fo  expanded  and 
ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him 
the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheft  degree 
ufeful  and  pleafing.  Whoever  has  the  care 
of  inftru6ting  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  re- 
commended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  Theology 
as  diftinft  from  his  other  produftions ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
was,  by  his  ihceflant  folicitude  for  fouls,  con- 
verted to  Theology.  As  piety  predominated 
in  his  mind,  it  is  difFufed  over  his  works : 
under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
^heologice  Philofophia  ancillatur^  philofophy  is 
fubfervient  to  evangelical  inftruftion;  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or 
at  leaft  wifhing,  to  be  better^     The  attention 

is 
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IS  caught  by  indirefl  infl:ru6tion,  and  he  that 
fit  dowri  only  to  reafon  is  on  a  fudden  com- 
pelled to  pray; 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that, 
in  1728,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  an  unfoUcited  diploma,  by  which  he 
became  a  Doftor  of  Divinity.  Academical 
honours  would  have  more  value,  if  they  were 
always  bellowed  with  equal  judgement. 

JFie  continued  many  years  to  ftudy  and  to 
jpfeach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  inftruftiori  and 
example  •  till  at  laft  the  infirmities  of  age 
dilabled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of 
his  minifterial  funftions,  ahd,  being  no  longer 
capable  of  publick  duty,  he  offered  to  remit 
the  falary  appendant  to  it ;  but  his  congre* 
gation  would  hot  accept  the  refignatiori* 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at 
iaft  confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed; 
where  he  was  worn  gradually  away  without 
J)ain,  till  he  expired  Nov.  25,  1748,  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Vol.  IV.  U      ^  Few 
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Few  men  have  left  beliind  fucli  purity  of 
chara6ler,  or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious 
piety.  He  has  provided  inftru6li6n  for  all 
ages,  from  thofe  who  are  lifping  their  firft 
leflbns,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Mal- 
branche  and  Locke  j  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he 
has  taught  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  ftars. 

His  charafter,  therefore,  muft  be  formed 
from  the  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  at- 
tainments, rather  than  from  any  fmgle  per- 
formance ;  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  higheft  rank  in  any  fingle  deno- 
mination of  literary  dignity ;  yet  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not 
have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his 
powers  to  different  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  hf 
would  probably  have  flood  high  among  the 
authors  with  whom  he  is  now  affociated. 
For  his  judgement  was  cxaft,  and  he  noted 
beauties  and  faults  witli  very  nice  difcem- 
ment  -,  his  imagination,  as  the  Dacian  Battle 
I  proves, 
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proves,  wais  vigorous  and  afHve,  and  the 
ftores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which  his 
imagination  was  to  be  fupplied.  His  ear  was 
well-tuned,  and  his  diftion  was  elegant  and 
copious.  But  his  devotional  poetry  is,  like 
that  of  others,  unfatisfa£lory-  The  paucity 
of  its  topicks  enforces  perpetual  repetition, 
and  the  fanftity  of  the  matter  rejefts  the  or- 
naments of  figurative  diftion.  It  is  fufficient 
for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
what  no  man  has  done  welL 

His  poems  on  other  fubjefts  feldoni  rife 
higher  than  might  be  expe6ted  from  the 
ftmufements  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  have 
different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  laboured,  or  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  invfentiom 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  mea- 
fureSj  and  too  often  in  blank  verfe^  the 
rhymes  are  not  always  fufficiently  correfpon- 
dent*  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining 
names  expreffive  of  characters.  His  lines 
are  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  his 
thoughts  always  religioufly  pure  ;  but  who  is 
there  that,  tc^  lb  much  piety  and  icfnocence, 

U  2  does 
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docs  not  wirti  for  a  greater  meafure  of  fprlte- 
linefs  and  vigour  ?  JBut  he  is  at  leaft  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  igno- 
rance may  be  fafely  pleafed ;  and  happy  will 
be  that  reader  whofe  mind  is  difpofed  by  his 
verfes,  or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-confonnity,  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God. 
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O^F  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Ambrose  Philips  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account.  His  academical- 
education  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  firft  foiicited  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  fome  Englifh  verfes,  in  the 
Colleflion  publifhed  by  the  Univerfity  on  the 
death  of  queen  Mary. 

.  From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or 
in  what  ftation  he  palled  his  life,  is  not  yet 
difcovered.  He  muft  have  publifhed  his  Paf- 
torals^  before  the  year  1708,  becaufe  they  are 
evidently  prior  to  thofe  of  Pope. 

U  4  He 
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He  afterwardsf  (1709)  addreffed  to  th? 
univerfal  patron,  the  duke  pf  Dorfet,  apoeth 
cal  Letter  from.  Cgpenbagen^  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Trailer ^  and  is  by  Pope  in  one 
of  his  firft  Letters  mentioned  with  high  praife^ 
as  the  produ6lion  of  a  man  iffho  could  'wrift 
very  nobly. 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore 
pafily  found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele ;  but 
his  ardour  feems  not  to  have  procured  hin^ 
any  thing  more  than  kind  words  y  fince  he 
was  reduced  to  tranflate  the  Perjian  Tales  for 
Tonfon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards   re- 
proached, with  this   addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown-     The  book 
is  divided  into  many  fcftions,  for  each  of 
which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  re- 
Ward,  as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very 
liberal :  but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean  found. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party,  by  epitomifing  Hacket's 
Life  of  Archbijhop  Williams.  The  original 
book  is  written  with  fuch  depravity  of  geni- 
us, fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant^  as 

has 
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Jias  not  often  appeared.  The  Epitome  is  free 
plough  from  afFeftation,  but  has  little  Ipirit 
or  vigour. 

.  In  1 7 12  he  brought  upon  the  ftage  Hhe 
'Difirejl  Mother^  almoft  a  tranflation  of  Ra- 
cine's Andromaque.  Such  a  work  requires  no 
uncommon  powers ;  but  the  friends  of  Philips 
exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intereft.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whole  Spec^ 
tatory  none  indeed  of  the  beft,  was  devoted 
to  its  praife  5  while  it  yet  continued  to  be 
a£led,  another  SpeBator  was  written,  to  tell 
vhat  impreffion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger; 
and  on  the  firft  night  a  fele6l  audience, 
fays  Pope*,  was  called  together  to  apir 
plaud  itj 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moft  fuccelsfiij 
Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  ipoken  on  the 
Englifh  theatre.  The  three  firft  nights  it 
was  recited  twice  j  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled 
^Q  the  ftage,   where   by   peculiar  fortune, 

f'  Spence* 

though 
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though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps 
its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  ftill  expefted,  and  is 
ftill  fpoken. 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and 
confequently  of  this,  was  queftioned  by  a 
correfpondent  of  the  Spectator ^  whofe  Letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  fake  of 
tilie  Anfwer,  which  foon  followed,,  written) 
with  much,  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack 
and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  ftimu- 
late  curiofity  and  continue  attention.  It  may 
be  difcovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior's. Epi^^ 
logue  to  Phcedra  had  a  little  excited  jealoufyf 
^nd  fomothing  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  difco« 
•vered  in  the  performance  of  his  rivals 

Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed 
author  was  the  wretched  Budgel^  whcMii'  Ad- 
diibn  ufed  to  denominate  *  the  man  wbt^:  calls 
me  amjmi  and  when  he  was  afked  how  fuch. 
a  fiUy  fellow  could  write  fo  well,  replied,. 
The  Epilogue  was  quiti^  another  thing  when  X. 
f^iw  itjirfi*  It  was  known  in  Tonfon's  fami^ 
ly,  and  toW.  to  Garrick^  that  Addifon  was^ 

*  Spence, 

Jiinjfelf 
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himfelf  the  author,  of  it,  and  that  when  it 
bdbeen  at  firft  printed  with  his  name,  he 
:ame  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies 
m^  diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given 
30  Budgel,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the 
blicitation  which  he  was  then  making  for 
I  pkce. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  lite- 
iture.  His  play  was  applauded ;  his  tranfla- 
ons  from.Sappho  had  been  publiftied  in  the 
peSiator;  he  was  an  important  and  diftin- 
uiflied.  aflbciate  of  clubs  witty  and  poli- 
cal  i  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  liis  hap- 
inefs,  but  that  he  ftiould  be  furc  of  its  con-* 
nuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the 
:il  notice  from  the  publick  was  his  Six 
aftorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
ith  Arcadian  fcenes,  probably  found  many 
aders,  and  might  have  long  paffed  as  a 
eafing  amufement,  had  they  not  been  un- 
ippily  too  much  commended. 

The  ruftic  Poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo 
ighly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

that 
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that  they  attrafted  the  imitation  pf  Virgil, 
whofe  Eclogues  feem  to  have  been  confider- 
ed  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind  i  for  no  fhepherds  were  taught  to  fing 
by  any  fucceeding  poet,  till  Nemefian  and 
Calphumius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts  in 
the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was 
foon  difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary 
fwains  might  be  compofed  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  becaufe  the  converfation  of  fhepherds 
excludes  profound  or  refined  fentiment; 
and,  for  images  and  defcriptions.  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  always 
within  call;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and 
hills  and  rivers,  fupplied  variety,  which,  hav- 
ing a  natural  power  to  footh  the  mind,  (Jid^ 
not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of 
his  age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  Paflorals 
in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
finding  nothing'  in  the  word  Eclogue  of  rural 
meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  con^upted*  by 
the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  prot. 
duftions  Mgloguesy  by  which  he  meant  to  ex- 

prefs. 
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prefs  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will 
mean  only  the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name 
was  adopted  by  fubfequent  writers,  and 
amongft  others  by  our  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498). 
Mantuan  publifhed  his  Bucolich  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  they  were  loon  dignified  by  Ba- 
dius  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaligcr  com- 
plained, received  into  fchools,  and  taught  as 
claffical  J  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the 
practice,  however  injudicious,  fpread  far  and 
continued  long*  lyiantuan  was  read,  at 
leaft  in  fome  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this 
kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt 
century.  The  fpeakers  of  Mantuan  carried 
their  difquifitions  beyond  the  country,  and  . 
cenfured  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and 
from  him  Spenfer  learned  to  employ  his 
fwains  on  topicks  of  controverfy. 

The  Italians  foon  transferred  Paflroral 
Poetry  into  their  own  language :  Sannazaro 
wrote  Arcadia  in  profe  and  verfe ;  Taflb  and 
Guarini  wrote  Favole  Bofcbereccie^  or  Syl- 
van Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  _i&lled 

volumes 
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volumes  with  T'byrjis  and  Damons  and  Thejiytis 
and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  fomewhat  Jlrange  to  conceive 
bow^  in  an  age  fo  addiSied  to  the  Mufes^  Pa/io- 
ral  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  Jo  much  as  thou^t 
upon.  His  wonder  feems  very  unfeafonablej 
there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenfer, 
wanted  writers  to  talk  occafionally  of  Arcadia 
midStrephon;  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he 
firft  tried  his  powers,  confifts  of  dialogues  on 
queen  Mary's  death,  between  Tityrus  and 
Corydony  or  Mopfus  and  Menalcas.  A  feries 
or  book  of  Paftorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  pne  had  then  lately  publifhed. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft 
dilplay  of  his  powers  in  four  Paftorals,  writ- 
ten in  a  very  different  form.     Philips  had 
taken  Spenfer,  and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his 
pattern .     Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural, 
Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant- 
Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addifbn,  and 
by  Addifon*s  companions,   who  were  very 
willing  to  pufli  him  into  reputation.     The 

Guardian 
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Guardian  gave  an  account  of  Pafloral,  partly 
.critical,  and  partly  hiflorical  5  in  which, 
when  tlie  merit  of  the  modems  is  compared, 
Taffo  and  Guarini  are  cenfured  for  remote 
thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are 
all  excluded  from  rural  poetry,  and  the  pipe 
of  the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by  law- 
ful inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenfer,  and  from  Spenfer  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  he  therefore 
drew  a  comparifon  of  Philips's  performance 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he 
has  himfelf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Philips.  The  defign  of  aggran- 
difing  himfelf  he  difguifed  with  fuch  dexteri- 
ty, that,  though  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele 
was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  difpleafing 
Pope  by  publifhing  his  paper.  Publifhed 
however  it  was  {Guard.  40),  and  from  that 
time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual 
reciprocation  of  malevolence. 


In 
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In  poetical  powers^  of  either  praife  of 
fatire,  there  was  no  proportion  between  the 
combatants;  but  Philips,  though  he  could 
not*  prevail  by  v/it,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with 
another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope 
thought,  with  Addifon's  approbation,  as  dif-* 
afFefled  to  the  government. 

Even  wi^h  this  he  was  not  fatisfied ;  fofj 
indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  any  re- 
gard was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  groffer  infults,  and  hung  up  a  rod 
at  Button's,  with  which  he  threatened  to 
chaftife  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely exafperated ;  for  in  the  firfl  editioil 
of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips  rafcal,  and  in 
the  lafl  ftill  charges  him  with  detaining  in  his 
liands  the  fubfcriptions  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Hanover  Club. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  never  fufpe(^ed  that  he! 
meant  to  appropriate  the  money;  he  only 
delayed,  and  with  fufficient  meannefs,  the 
gratification  of  him  by  whofe  profperity  hei 
was  pained. 

■     Mei^ 
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Men  fbmetimes  fufFer  by  injudicious  kind- 
lefs ;  Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
Dwn  fault,  by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  his 
(Hends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary 
garlands  which  the  firft  breath  of  contradic- 
doA  blafted. 

When  upon  the  fucceflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover  every  Whig  expefted  to  be  happy. 
Philips  feems  to  have  obtained  too  little  no- 
dce;  he  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden 
(hower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery 
could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a  Com- 
rnifliioncr  of  the  Lottery,  (1717),  and,  what 
cUd  not  much  elevate  lus  charafter,  a  Juftice 
of  the  Peace. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  firft  play  muft  naturally 
difpole  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the 
ftage :  he  did  not  however  foon  commit  him- 
felf  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  con- 
tented himfclf  with  the  fame  already  acquired, 
till  after  nine  years  he  produced  (1721)  "The 
Briton^  a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its 
reception,  is  now  negledled  ^  though  one  of 
the  fcenes,  between  Vanoc  the  Britifh  Prince 

Vol.  IV.  X  and 
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and  Falem  the  Roman  General,  is  confeffed 
to  be  written  with  great  dramatick  fkill,  ani- 
mated by  Ipirit  truly  poetical. 

lie  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been 
filent ;  for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the 
fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of  tiumphry  Duke  of 
Gloucefter.  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  titles 

* 

His  ha:ppieft:  undertaking  was  of  a  paper 
called  T^be  Freethinker y,  iil  COTijuhftion  with 
affociates,  of  whom  owe  was  Dr.  Boultejr,  who, 
then  only  miniftcr  of  a  parilh  in  Southwark, 
ivas  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  gbveni- 
inent,  that  he  was  madp  firft  bilhop  of  Briftoly 
and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his 
piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 

It  may  ealily  be  imagined  that  what  was 
printed  under  the  direftioA  of  Boulter,  would 
have  nothing  iii  it  kxdecent  or  licentious ;  it^ 
title  is  to  be  underftood  as  implying  only  free-' 
dom  from  unreafonable  prejudice.-  It  has' 
been  reprinted  in  volume5,  but  is  little  read  ^ 
nor  can  impartial  criticifm  recommend  it  2S 
worthy  of  revivaL 

Boultejr 
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Boulter  wis  not  well  qualified  to  write  di- 
iirrial  eflays ;  but  he  knew  how  \6  pradlife 
idic  liberality  of  greatnefs  and  the  fidelity  of 
friendlhipi     When  he  was  advanced  to  the 
height  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity^  he  did  not 
forget  the  companion  of  his  labours .     Know- 
ing Philips  to  be  fleriderly  fupportedj  he  took 
nim  to  Irdind,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune ; 
iand^  making  him  his  fccrctary,  added  fuch 
p*cfermentSi  as  enabled  him  to  reprefent  the 
tounty  of  Arniagh  in  the  Irifti  Parliament, 

In  Deticnibeir  i^i6  he  was  niade  fccretai-y 
to  the  Lord  Ghaneelldr  5  and  in  Augufl  1733 

became  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

\ 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
fome  years  in  Ireland  j  but  at  laft  longing,  as 
:  rt  fcemsi,  fdr  his  native  country,  hd  returned 
\  (1748)  to  London^  having  doubtlefs  fiirvived 
inoft  of  his  friends  and  eneniies,  and  among 
them  his  dreaded  antagoriift  Pope.  He  found 
however  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  ftill  livings 

^d  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poem^  colle6ted 

• 

toto  a  volume* 

X  2  Having 
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Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs 
fome  years  of  life  m  plenty  and  tranquillity ; 
but  his  hope  deceived  him :  he  was  ftruck 
with  i  palfy,  and  died  June  i8,  1749,  in  his 
feventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  perfonal  chara6ler  all  that  I  have 
heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  ! 
Ikill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation 
he  was  folemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great 
fenfibility  of  cenfure,  if  judgement  may  be 
made  by  a  fmgle  ftory  which  I  heard  long  ago 
from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence 
in  StafFordfhire.  "  Philips,"  faid  he,  "  was 
*^  once  at  table,  when  I  afked  him.  How  came 
''  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to 
"  fay  Fm  goaded  on  by  love?  After  which 
"  queftion  he  never  fpoke  again." 

Of  the  Dijii^eji  Mother  not  much  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
fubjeft  of  criticifm :  his  other  two  tragedies, 
I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrit}'-,  nor  above 
it.  Among  the  Roems  comprifed  in  the  latecol- 
le6lion,  the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  juftly 
praifed  ^  the  Paftorals,  which  by  tlie  writer 

2  of 
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of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of  the 
four  genuine  produ6tions  of  the  ruftick  Mufe^ 
cannot  furely  be  defpicable.  That  they  ex- 
hibit a  mode  of  life  which  does  not  exift,  nor 
ever  exifted,  is  not  to  be  objedted  ;  the  fup- 
pofition  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  allowed  to  Paftoral. 
In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
praife  of  lines  fometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has 
feldom  much  force,  or  much  comprehenfion. 
The  pieces  that  pleafe  beft  are  thofe  which, 
from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby^  ,the  poems 
of  fhort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to 
all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole  the 
fieerer  of  the  realm^  to  mifs  Pulteney  in  the 
nurfery :  the  numbers  are  fmooth  and  fpritely, 
and  the  didlion  is  feldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet  if  they 
had  been  written  by  Addifon  they  would  have 
had  admirers  :  little  things  are  nqt  valued  but 
when  they  are  ^m^  by  thofe  who  can  do 

greater. 

« 
Ijj  his  tranflations  from  Pindar  he  found 
the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obfcurity  of  the 
Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his 

X  3  fyblimitys 
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fublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  left 
fire,  to  have  more  fmoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  Engli(h  poetry^ 
yet  at  leaft  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read ; 
perhaps  he  valuqd  moft  himfelf  that  part, 
which  the  critick  would  rejeft* 
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GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the 
writers  of  whom  I  regret  my  inability 
to  giv^  a  fufficient  account ;  the  intelligence 
which  my  enquiries  have  obt^ned  is  general 
and  fcanty.  ^ 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft; 
perhaps  him  who  publifhed  Pindar  at  Oxford 
9bout  the  beginning  of  this  century-  His 
moihtr  was  fifter  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  af- 
terwards lord  Cobham.  His  father,  pur- 
pofing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent 
him  firft  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford; 
but  he  was  feduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of 
life,  by  a  commiffion  in  a  troop  of  horfe  pro- 
cured him  by  his  uncle. 
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He  continued  fome  time  in  the  army; 
tjiough  it  is  rcafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  ne- 
ver {vmk  into  a  mere  foldicr,  nor  ever  loft  the 
love  or  much  neglefted  the  purfuit  of  learn- 
ing; and  afterwards^  finding  himfelf  more 
inclined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid  (Jown 
his  con^miflion,  and  engaged  in  bufinefs  un- 
der the  lord  Townftiend,  then  fecretary  of 
ftate,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover, 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townfliend  ended 
in  notlung  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to 
be  ckrk-extraordinary  of  the  Privy  Council| 
which  produced  no  inimediate  profit  j  for  it 
only  placed  hini  in  a  ftate  of  expeftation  and 
right  of  fucceffion,  and  it  was  very  long  be-^ 
fore  a  vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit* 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  apd  fettled 
himfelf  in  a  very  pleafant  houfe  at  Wickham 
in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  learn- 
in^,  and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late 
Colleftion  exhibits  evidence,  whicl^  would 
have  been  yet  fuller  if  the  diflertations  which 
accompany  his  verfipn  of  Pindar  had  not 

been 
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been  improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the 
influence  has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by 
his  Obfervations  on  the  RefurreSfion^  publifhed 
in  1747,  fbr  which  the  Univeiiity  of  Oxford 
created  him  a  Doftor  of  Laws  by  (iiploma 
(March  30,  1748) ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  without  efFeft  to  tell,  that  he  read  prayers 
pvcry  evening  to  his  family.  Crafhaw  is  now 
pot  the  only  maker  of  verfcs  to  whom  may 
be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of  Poet 
(ind  Saint. 

.  He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Ly ttelton  and 
Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  pf  faflion 
and  debates,  pfed  at  Wickham  to  find  books 
and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  con- 
verfation.  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk 
made  by  Pitt  j  and,  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  liiat 
ponviftiofi  which  produced  his  pijfertation  on 
ISf.  Paul. 

Mr.  Weft's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to 
obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that 
|3ie  education  of  the  young,  prince  was  of- 
fered to  him,  but  tliat  he  required  a  more 
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cxtenfive  power  of  fuperintendence  than  \t 
was  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  im- 
proved ;  he  lived  to  have  one  of  tlie  lucrative 
clerkftiips  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752),  and 
Mr.  Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  his  power  to  mal;e 
him  treafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital. 


He  was  now  fufficiently  rich  ;  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed :  nor  coul4 
it  fecurc  him  from  the  calamities  of  life ;  he 
loft  (1755)  his  only  fon;  and  the  ypar  after 
(March  26),  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  brought 
to  the  grave  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom 
the  grave  needed  not  to  be  terrible. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have  only  compared 
the  firft  Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and 
found  my  expedlation  furpaffed,  botli  by  its 
elegance  and  its  exaftnefs.  He  doe^  not  con- 
fine himfelf  to  his  author^s  train  of  ftanzas; 
for  he  faw  that  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guages required  a  different  mode  of  verfifica- 
tion.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy; 
in  the  fecond  he  has  a  little  ftrayed  from 
Pindar  s  meaning,  who  fays,  ifthoUy  myfou^y 
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"uiJJ^eJi  to  fpeak  of  games  ^  look  not  in  the  defert 
(ky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the  fun,  72orJhall'we 
fell  of  nobler  games  than  thofe  ofOlympia,  He 
is  fometimes  too  paraphraftical.  Pindar  be- 
ftows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one 
word,  fignifies  delighting  in  horfes  \  a  word 
which,  in  the  tranflation,  generates  thefe  lines : 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whofe  care 
Tends  the  courfer's  noble  breed, 

Pleas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 
Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  iteed, 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  he^  came  alone  ir% 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea  j  a;nd  Weft,  " 

Near  the  billow-beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-befilver'd  main. 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  ftood  J  . 

which  however  is  kfs  exuberant  than  tlie 
former  paffage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  ex- 
amination, difcover  many  imperfe6lions ;  but 
Wefl's  verfion,  fo  far  as  I  have  confidered  it, 
appears  to  be  the  produ6l  of  great  labour  and 
great  abilities. 

His 
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His  InJiitUtioji  of  the  Garter  (1742)  li 
written  with  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  man^^ 
tiers  that  prevailed  iii  the  age  to  whith  it  is 
referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of  didtion  j 
buti  for  want  of  a  proccfs  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  eleganee  preferve  the  reader 
from  wearinels* 

Mis  Imitations  of  Spenfer  are  Vc^rjr  fliGcels- 
fuliy  perfdrmed,  both  with  reipe6t  to  the 
metre,  thcf  language,  and  the  fi6lion ;  and  be- 
ing engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of  the 
fentimentSi  and  the  artifice  df  tlie  copy^  the 
mind  has  two  amufements  at  once.  But  fuch 
fecfitipdfitioiis  afe  riot  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  atchievemerits  of  intellefis,  becaufe 
tiieir  efFeft  is  IcJedl  and  temporary  j  tHey  ap- 
peal riot  to  reafon  6r  pafiiorij  \s\xX.  to  memory, 
and  pre-fuppofe  art  accidental  and  artificial 
ftate  of  mind.  An  Imitation  of  Spenfcr  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  atute,  by  whbm 
Spenfer  has  never  been  perufed;  Works  of 
this  kind  riiay  deferve  praile,  as  pfdofe  6f 
greit  induflry,  and  greSt  nicety  of  obfeiVi- 
tion ;  but  the  higheft  praife,  the  praife  of 
genius,    they  canriot  claim.      The  rioMefl 
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beauties  of  art  are  thofe  of  which  the  efFeft 
is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  leaft 
with  the  whole  circle  of  polifhed  life  1  what 
is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  play- 
thing of  fafhion,  and  the  amufement  of  a 
day. 

T  H  E  R  E  is  in  the  Adn^enturer  a  paper  of 
verfes  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr* 
Weft's,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  him*  It  fhould  not  be  concealed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  printed  with  Mr,  Jago's  name 
in  Dodfley's  Colleftion,  and  is  mentioned 
as  his  in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone's.  Perhaps 
Weft  gave  it  without  naming  the  author; 
tod  Hawkefworth,  receiving  it  from  him,* 
thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  bei 
told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  publiek. 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  bom  at 
Chichefter  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  about  1720.  His  father  was  a 
latter  of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  1733, 
LS  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  informed  me,  ad- 
nitted  fchotar  of  Winchefter  College,'  where 
le  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton,  His  Englifh 
xercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin* 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publiclc 
)y  fome  verfes  to  a  Lady  weepings  publifhed 
n  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

In  1 740,  he  flood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the 
fcholars  to  be  received  in  fucceflion  at  New 
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College;  but  unhappily  there  was  no  va- 
cancy. This  was  the  original  misfortune  of 
his  life.  He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance; 
but  was  in  about  half  a  year  defied  a  Demy 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued 
till  he  had  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
fuddenly  left  the  Univerlity  j  for  vrhat  reafon 
I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London 
^  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in 
his  head,  and  very  little  money  in.  his  pocket. 
He  defigned  many  works  j  but  his  great  fault 
was  irrefoliition,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  im- 
mediate neceffity  broke  his  fchemes,  and  fuf- 
fered  him  to  purfue  no .  fettled  purpofe.  A 
man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  is .  not  much  difpofed  to  ab- 
ftrafted  meditation,  or  remote  enquiries. 
He  publifhed  propofals  for  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
fpeak  with  great  kindnefs  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  with  keen  refentment  of  his  taftelefs  fuc- 
ceflbr.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  the 
Jliftory  was  ever  written.  He  planned  fe^ 
veral  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 

He 
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Ke  wrote   now-and-then  odes    and  other 
poems,  and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

Abotit  this  time  I  fell  into  his  Company. 
His  appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his 
Jcnowledge  confiderable,  his  views  extenlive, 
his  converfation  elegant,  and  his  difpofition 
chearful.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence  > 
and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he 
was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
in  the  ftreet.  On  this  occafion  recourfe  was 
had  to  the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
a  tranflation  of  Ariftotle's  Poeticks,  which 
he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commen- 
tary, advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled 
him  to  efcape  into  the  country.  He  fhewed 
me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon  af- 
terwards his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  left  him  about  two  thoufand  pounds ; 
a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  ex- 
hauftible^  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  ex- 
hauft.  The  "guineas  were  then  repaid,  and 
the  tranflation  neglefted. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happinefs.  Col- 
lins, who,  while  he  Jiudied  to  live,  felt  no 
evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  tojhidy  than 
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his  life  was  affailed  by  more  dreadful  calami- 
ties, difeafe  and  infanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  charafter, 
while  perhaps  it  was  yet  more  diftin6tiy 
imprefled  upon  my  memory,  I  fhall  infert 
it  here* 

**  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  li^ 
terature,  and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongu*, 
but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifli 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind 
chiefly  upon  works  of  fi6lion,  and  fubje£b  of 
fancy ;  and,  by  indulging  fome  peculiar  haKts 
of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
thofe  flights  of  imagination  which  pafs  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is 
ftconcilcd  only  by  a  paffivc  -  acquiefcence  in 
popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii, 
giants,  and  monfters ;  he  delighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  inchantment,  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repofe  by  the  Vv  ater-falls  of  Elyfian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  charadler  rather 
of  his  inclination  than  his  genius  3  the  gran* 
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*  deur  of  wildnefs,  and  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance, were  always  defired  by  him,  but 
were  not  always  attained.  Yet  as  diligence 
is  never  wholly  loft  5  if  his  efforts  fometimes 
CBJikd  harflinefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife 
produced  in  happier  moments  fublimity  and 
:^lendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fiftions 
and  allegorical  imagery ;  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  not 
fufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.  His  poems 
are  the  productions  of  a  mind  not  deficient 
in  fire,  nor  unfumifhed  with  knowledge 
dither  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  ob- 
ftnifted  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft 
of  miftaken  beauties. 

**  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 
pious:  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty, 
and  long  habits  of  diflipation,  it  cannot  be 
cxpefted  that  any  charafter  fhould  be  exaft- 
ly  uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  by 
which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almoft  de- 
flxoyed ;  and  long  affociation  with  fortuitous 
companions  will  it  laft  relax  the  ftrifbiefe  of 
truth,  and  abate  the  fervoUr  of  fmcerity. 
T)iat  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was, 
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paffed  always  unentangled  through  the  fnaf tfg 
of  life,  it  woiild  be  prejudice  and  temerity  tc^ 
affirm ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at  leaft  he 
preferved  the  fource  of  a6lion  unpolluted, 
that  his  principles  were  never  fliaken,  that 
his  difl:in6lions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had 
nothing  of  malignity  or  defign,  but  proceed- 
ed from  fome  unexpected  preffiire,  or  cafual 
temptation. 

^'  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  re- 
membered but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He 
languiflied  fome  years  under  that  depreffion 
of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the 
knowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of 
purfuing  it.  Thefe  clouds  wliich  he  per- 
ceived gathering  on  his  Intel  lefts,  he  en- 
deavoured to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  paffed 
into  France ;  but  found  himfelf  conflxained 
to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He 
was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  luna- 
ticks,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of 
his  fifter  in  Chichefter,  where  death  in  1756 
•came  to  liis  relief. 
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^^  After  his  return  from  France,  the  wri- 
ter of  this  character  paid  hini  a  vifit  at 
Iflington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  fifter, 
whom  he  had  direfled  to  meet  him:  there 
wqs^  then  nothing  of  diforder  dtfcernible  in 
his  mind  by  any  but  himfelf ;  but  he  had 
withdrawn  from  ftudy,  and  travelled  with 
no  other  book  than  an  Englifh  Teftament, 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when 
his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riofity  to  fee  what  companion  a  Man  of  Let* 
ters  had  chofen,  /  have  but  one  booky  fays 
Collins,  but  that  is  the  beJiT 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom 
I  once  delighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet 
remember  with  tendernefs. 

He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  laft  ill- 
nefs,  by  his  learrjed  friends  Dr.  Warton  and 
his  brother ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with  difap-- 
probation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
fufficiently  expreflive  of  Afiatick  manners, 
and  called  them  his  Irilh  Eclogues.  He 
Ihewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  in- 
icribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  fuper- 
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ftitions  of  theHighlands  5  which  they  thought 
fuperidr  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no 
iearch  has  yet  found. 

His  diforder  was  not  alienation  of  mind, 

but  general  laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency 

« 

rather  of  his  vital  than  intelle6hial  powers. 
What  he  ipoke  wanted  neither  judgement 
nor  Ipirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhaufted  him, 
fo  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch, 
till  a  fhort  ceffation  reftored  his  powers,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former 
vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady 
he  began  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ; 
and,  with  the  ufual  weaknefs  of  men  fo  dif- 
eafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary  relief 
with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter 
and  feduce.  But  his  health  continually  de- 
clined, and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthen- 
fome  to  himfelf . 

To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writ- 
ings may  be  added,  that  his  diftion  was  often 
harlh,  unfkilfally  laboured,  and  injudicioufly 
feledled.     He  afFefted  the  obfolete  when  it 
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was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his 
words  out  of  the  common  order,  feeming  to 
think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame, 
that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to  write 
poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow  mo- 
tion, clogged  and  impeded  with  clutters  of 
confonants.  As  men  are  often  efteemed  who 
cannot  be  loved,  fb  the  poetry  of  Collins  may 
fbmetimes  extort  praife  when  it  gives  little 
pleafure. 

Mr.  CoUins's    firfl:  production  is  added 
here  from  the  Poetical  Calendar  : 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

ON    HER   WEEPING  AT   HER   SISTER's  WEDDING; 

Ceafe,  fair  Aurelia^,  ceafe  to  mourn ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ftate  j 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  ftands/ 
And  foftly  whifpcrs  to  your  charms  3 

*^  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
^*  You'll  find  your  filler  in  his  arms." 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have no 
other  account  to  give  than  his  own  Let- 
ters, publiftied  with  Hughes's  correlpondence, 
and  the  notes  added  by  the  editor,  have  af- 
forded me,  was  bom  in  1700,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberglafney,  in  Caer- 

marthenfhire,   a  folicitor  of  great  capacity 
and  note. 

He  paflM  through  Weftminfter-fchool  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then 
called  home  to  be  inftrufbed  in  his  father's 
profeffion.  But  his  father  died  foon,  and 
be  took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
but,    having   always    amufcd  himfelf  with 
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drawing,  refolved  to  turn  painter,  and  be- 
came pupil  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  artift 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better 
known  by  his  books  than  by  his  piftures. 

Having  ftudied  awhile  under  his  maftcr, 
he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales 
and  the  parts  ^adjacent;  but  he  mingled 
poetry  with  painting,  and  about  1727  print* 
cd  Gf^ongar  Hill  in  Lewis's  Mifcellany. 

iBeing,  probably,  unfatisfied  with  his  own 
proficiency,  he,  like  other  painters,  travelled 
to  Italy  J  and  coming  back  in  1740,  publilh- 
ed  the  Ruins  of  Rome. 

"'  If  his  poem  was  written  foon  after  Ws  re- 
turn, he  did  not  make  much  ufe  of  his  ac- 
quifitions,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for  de- 
cline of  health,  and  love  of  ftudy,  determined 
him  to  the  church.  He  therefore  entered  in- 
to orders ;  and,  it  feems,  married  about  the 
fame  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  En/or; 
**  whofe  grand-mother,"  fays  he,  **  was  a 
"  Shakfpeare,  defcended  from  a  brother  of 
*'  €very   body's   Shakfpeare  3''    by    her,    in 

1756, 
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1756,   he  had  ^  fon  and  three  daughters 
living. 

His  ecclefiaftical  provifion  was  a  long  time 
but  flender.  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefter- 
fhire  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he 
fived  ten  years,  and  then  exchanged  it  for 
Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire  of  feventy-five. 
His  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  1 752, 
Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  him  Coningfby,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  5  and 
afterwards  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  He  complains  that 
the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  Coningfby,  and  other 
cxpences,  took  away  the  profit. 

About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Coningfby 
he  publifhed  the  Fleece,  his  greatefl  poetical 
work ',  of  which  I  will  not  fupprefs  a  ludi- 
crous ftory.  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  was  one 
day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,  with 
more  expeftation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other 
could  eafily  admit.  In  the  converfation  the 
author's  age  was  afked;  and  being  reprc- 
fented  as  advanced  iu  life,  He  ivill^  faid  the 
critick,  be  buried  in  nvoollen. 

Vo  L .  IV.  Z  He 
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He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  pub- 
lication, nor  long  enjoy  the  increale  of  his 
'pi-eferments ;  for  in  1758  he  died. 

•        •  • 

Dyer  is  not^a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fuf- 
ficient  to  require  an  elaborate  criticifm. 
Grongar  Hill  is  the  happieft  of  his  produc- 
tions :  it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  writ- 
ten ;  but  the  (cenes  which  it  difplays  are  lb 
pleafing,  the  images  which  they  raife  fo  wel- 
come to  the  mind,  and  the  rcfteftions  of  the 
writer  fo  confbnant  to  tlie  general  ferife  or 
experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once 
.read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

■ 

The  idea  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome  ftrikes  more 
but  pkafes  lefs,  and  the  title  raifes  greater 
expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies* 
Some  paflages,  however,  are  conceived  with 
die  mind  of  a  poet  ^  as  when,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  dilapidating  Edifices,  he  fays, 

— At  dead  of  night 

The  hermit  oft,  'midft  his  drifons,  hears, 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  Time  difparting  towers. 

Of  The  Fleece y  which  never  became  po- 
.  pular,  and  is  now  univerfally  neglected,  I 

2  can 
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can  fay  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  at- 
tention. The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  ap-* 
pear  to  me  fuch  difcordant  natures,  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  couple 
the  ferpent  with  the  fowl.  When  Dyer,  whofe 
mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  ut- 
moft,  by  interefting  his  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  interfperfing  rural  imagery, 
and  incidental  digreflions,  by  cloathing  fmall 
images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer's 
irts  of  delufion,  the  meannefs  naturally  ad- 
[lering,  and  the  irreverence  habitually  an- 
lexed  to  trade  and  manufadlure,  fink  him 
jnder  infuperable  oppreflion  \  and  the  difguft 
which  blank  verfe,  encumbering  and  encum- 
bered, fuperadds  to  an  unpleafing  fubjeft. 
Toon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing  to  be 
pleafed. 

Let  me  however  honeftly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  cenlure. 
I  have  been  told  that  Akenfide,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
faid,  "  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion 
of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's 
Fleece ;  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he 
**  fhould  not  think  it  any  longer  reafonable 
*'  to  expeft  fame  from  excellence." 

Z  2  S  H  E  N- 
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WILLIAM  SHENSTON£,Ae  fon. 
of  Thomas  Shenftone  and  Anne  Pen^^  ^ 
was  horn  in  November  17 14,  at' the  Leafo wes  ^ 
in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  thofe  infulated  cUftrifl^  ^ 
ivhich,  in  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  was  " 
ippendedj  for  fpme  reafon  not  now.  difco- 
^erable,   to  a  diftant  county ;  •  and  which,-^ 
ihough  furrounded    by  Warwickfhire  and. 
Worcefterfhire,  belongs  to  Shropfhire,  though 
>erhaps  thirty  miles  diftant  from  any  othe;\ 

3art  of  iL 

*       .  •    ■    - 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  damte,.whoin 
lis  poem  of  the  School-mijlrefs  haS'  delivcrecjf 
X)  pofterity  j  and  foon  received  fuch  delight 
^  Z  4  from 
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from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for 
new  entertainment,  and  expe6led  that  whea 
any  of  the  family  went  to  market  a  new  book 
fhould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came, 
was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed  ?ind  laid  by 
him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requcft  had 
been  neglefted,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  fame  form,  and  paci{i?4 
him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  fbr  a  while  to 
the  Grammai-fchool  in  HalesrOwen,  and  was 
placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Grumpton,  an 
eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where  he 
diftineuifhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his 
progrefst 

4  • 

When  he  wa*  young  (June  1724)  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  andfoon  after  (Auguft 
1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left 
to  the  care  fif  his  grandmother,  who  managed 
the  eftate. 

From  fchool  he  was  fcnt  fti  1732  to  Pem- 
broke-College in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for 
half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Engliih 

poetry 
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■ppetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  ap- 
pears that  he  found  delight  and  advantage ; 
for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten  years, 
thou^  he  took  no  degree*  After  the  firft 
four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's  gown,  but 
without  flievsrin^  any  intention  to  engage  in 
the  profeffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford, 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his 
affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dol- 
man  of  Brome  in  Staffordfhire,  whofe  atten- 
tion he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Eng- 
lifhpoetiy;  and  in  1737  publifhed  a  fmall 
Mifcellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  life  j  and  was  fometimes 
at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other 
place  of  publick  refort ;  but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  poetry.  He  publifhed  in  1740  his 
Judgefnent  of  Hercules^  addreffed  to  Mr,  Lyt- 
telton,  whofe  interefl  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  eleftion :  this  was  two  ycai's 
afterwards  followed  by  the  SchooUmiJlrefs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dolman,  to  >yhofe  csire  hie,  was  indebted 
for  lii3  eafe  ai^id  leifure,  died  in  ^745^  and  the ; 
care  of  his.  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  ,hirn* . 
He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  \yhile,  and  ILved^  at  liis . 

houfe  with  his  tenants,  who.  were  diftantly  re-  . 

J, ji .      . .  • .  .    «. ■*    ••  '•(«.'*»..#.   ...■*.•  . .  k  • 

lated  •  but,  finding  that  imperfefl  pofTeflion . 
inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate  into 
his  own  handjs,  more  to  the  improyemjent  of 

V.     .  ,.  ••  ...St*  ...-  -.v. 

its  beauty  than  the  in.greafe.of  its  produce. 

•  .-«-.■•■ 
Now  beran  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures, 
and  his  ambitiop,  of  rural  elegance :  he  began 
from  this  time  to  point  his  prolpedls,  to  di- 

verfify  his  furface^  to  entangle  his  walks,  and 

•.     ..      •  *  ■    '  ...      "    •      . .' 

to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  fuch 
judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made  his  little 
domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  ikilfuli  JL  place  to  be  vifited 
by  travellers,  and  copied  by  defigners.  Whe- 
ther  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves, 
and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where 
there  is  an  objeft  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make' 
water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  or  to  ftag-* 
nate  where  it  will  be  feen  -,_  to  leave  intervals 
where  the  .eye  will  be  pleafed,  and  to  thicken . 
the  plantation  where  there  is  fomething  to  be 

hidden, 
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ludden,  demands  any  great  powers  of -mind*  ^ 
I;  will  not  enquire  -,  perhaps  a^  fullen  and  furly  ; 
Ipeculator  may  think  fuGhperfoimances  rather : 
the  fport  tlian  the  bufinefs  of  human  reafon. 
But  it  muft  be  at  leaft  confeffed,  that  to  em- 

bellifli  the  form  o£  Natuie  h  an  innocent 

■  •  .      .  »        .  •  .  ,      - 

amufement ;  and  fomc  praife  muft  be  allovyed 
l^  the  rqoft  fupefcUious  obferver  to  him,  who 
does  beft  what  fuch  multitudes  are  contending . 
to  do  well. 

This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shenftone ; 
bpt„  like  all  other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was 
not  eujoyed  without  its  abatements.     Ly ttel- 
tpn  was  his  .iieighbour  and  his  rival, ,  whofe 
empire,  fpacious  arid  opulent,  looked  with  ; 
dildain  on  the  peffy  State  that  appeared  behind 
it.     For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagl^y 
aftefted  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the  little  • 
feUow  that  was  trying  to  make  himfelf  ad-  : 
nvifed ;  but  when  by  degrees  the  Leafowes 
forced  tJxemfelves  into,  notice,  they  took  care 
to  defeat  the  curiofity  which  they  could  not  . 
fupprefs,  by  conducing  their  vilitants  per- 
v^rfely  to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and 
introducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk 
to  dete^l  a  deception  3  injuries  of  which  Shen- 
ftone 
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ftonc  would  heavily  complain.  Where  there 
is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity,  and  where 
there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftone  was  all  in  his 
eye ;  he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its 
looks;  nothing  r^dfed  his  indignation  more 
than  to  alk  if  there  were  any  fifhes  in  his 
water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  im- 
prove it  J  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When 
he  came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find 
his  floors  flooded  by  a  fliower  through  the 
broken  roof;  but  could  Ipare  no  money  for 
its  repanrtion. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat 
and  the  linnet's  fong ;  and  his  groves  were 
haunted  by  beings  very  different  from  fawns 
and  fairies.  He  Ipent  his  efliate  in  adorning 
it,  and  his  death  was  probably  haftened  by 
his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its 
oil  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer  he  would  have  been  affifted  by 
a  penfion :  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been 

ever 
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ever  more  properly  beftowed ;  but  that  it  was 
ever  afked  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain 
tliat  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leafowcs,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  Febniary  1 1, 
1763  ;  and  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  bro- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  fhe  was,  to 
whom  his  Pajioral  Ballad  was  addreffed.  He 
is  reprefented  by  his  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man 
of  great  tendemefs  and  generofity,  kind  to 
all  that  were  within  his  influence;  but,  if 
once  offended,  not  eafily  appeafed ;  inatten- 
tive to  oeconomy,  and  carelefs  of  his  expences ; 
in  his  perfon  larger  than  the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form ;  very  negli- 
gent of  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for 
he  held  that  the  f^fhion  was  no  rule  of  drefs, 
and  that  -every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance 
to  his  natural  form. 

^  His  iTiind  was  not  very  comprehenfive,  nor 
his  xuri^fity  aftive ;  ^e  haicJ:,»o  vdhs^for  thole 

.parts 
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parts  of  knowledge  whkh  he.  had  not  him- 
felf  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unjftained  by  any  crime  -,  the 
Elegy  on  Jejyy  which  has  been  fuppofed  to 
,rdate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  erf 
his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey 
in  Richardfon's  Pamela. 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  charafter,  from 
the  perufal  of  his  Letters,  was  this : 

"  I  have  read  too  an  oftavo  volume  of 
Shenllone's  Letters.  Poor  man !  he  was 
always  wifhing  for  money,  for  fame,  and 
other  diftijiftions ;  and  his  whole  philo- 
fophy  cgnfifted  in  living  againft  his  will  in 
retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  tafte 
had  adornal ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed 
when  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and  com- 
mend it :  his  correfpondence  is  aboujt  no- 
thing elfe  but  .this  place  and  hia  owp 
writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring 
clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes  too."       ^ 

.....  y 

His  poerris  confift   of  elegies,  odes,  and 
ballads,  humorous  fallies,  and  moral  pie<;es/ 

His 
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.  His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his 
.  Preface  very  judicioufly  and  difcriminately 
.  explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  account, 
the  efFufion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  fome- 
■•  times  plaintiye,  and  always  ferious,  and  there- 
fore  fuperior  to  the  glitter  of  flight  orna- 
ments. His  compofitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this 
defcription*  His  topicks  of  praife  are  the 
domeftick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure 
and  fimple  >  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  of  folitude,  the  in- 
nocence of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  fe- 
curity  of  an  himible  ftation,  can  fill  but  a 
few  pages.  That  of  w^hich  the  eflence  is  uni- 
formity will  be  foon  defcribed.  His  Elegies 
have  therefore  too  much  refemblance  of  each 
other. 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  re- 
quires, fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  to  this  praife 
his  claim  is  not  conftant :  his  diftion  is  often 
harfli,  improper,  and  aftefted  j  his  words  ill- 
coined,  or  ill-chofcn,  and  his  phrafe  unlkil- 
fuUy  inverted. 

The 
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The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the 
light  and  airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and 
nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty 
meaning.  Fromthefe,  however.  Rural  Ek- 
gance  has  fome  right  to  be  excepted.  I  oftce 
heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady ;  and 
though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughts 
diffufed  with  too  much  verbofity,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  to  contain  both  philofophical 
argument  and  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent ; 
the  Skylark  pleafes  me  beft,  which  has  how- 
ever more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pajloral  Ballad 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  it  is  paftoral  ^  an  intelligent  reader, 
acquainted  with  the  fcenes  of  real  life,  fickens 
at  tlie  mention  of  the  crook,  the ///<?,  the 
Jhecp^  and  the  kids^  which  it  is  not  necefTary 
to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's 
art  i^  feleftion,  and  he  ought  to  fhew  the 
beauties  without  the  grofihefs  of  the  coun- 
try life.  His  ftanza  feems  to  have  been 
chofen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's.  Defpairing 
Shepherd. 

In 
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In  the  firfl:  part  are  two  psiTages,  to. which 
£  any  mind  denies  its  fympathy.,  it  has^,.i>Q. 

icquaintance  with  love  or  nature : 

. .  ■    ' ■  "  ••  «  ■ 

I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by, .    . 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleasM  me  before ; 

But  now  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh,   \ 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph' to.  forgo. 
What  anguifh  I  felt  in  my  heart  i 

Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  oot\be.fo, ; 
'Twas  with  pain  that  ihe  faw  mc  depart. 

She  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difcern  ; 
So  fweetly  fhe  bade  me  adieu;    •  -*■ 

I  thought  that  fhe  bade  me  return. 

In  the  fecond  this  pafiage  lias  its  preftinefs, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former : 


r 


I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

J  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear,- 

She  will  fay  'twas  a  barbarous  deed  :   •  * 

For  he  ne^er  could  be  true,  Ihe  averr'd, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  5 

And  I  lov- d  her  the  more,  when  f  heard 
.Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongue. 

^VoL.  IV,  A  a  In 
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In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common 
J)laces  of  amorous  poetry  wdth  fome  addrefs : 

'Tis  his  with  mock  paflion  to  glow  ^ 
'Tis'  his  in  fmooth  talcs  to  unfold. 

How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fhow> 
And  her  bpfom„  be  fure,  is  as.  cold  i 

How  the  nightiagales  kbour  the  ftrain. 
With  the  notes  of  his  chamier  to  vie ; 

How  diey  vztf  iheir  accents  in  vain, 
Repiiie  at  h«r  triumphs^  and  die. 

\n  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  bettet  than 
tfiifi  natural  ftrain  of  Hope  : 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met,. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 
When  I  cannot  endu^re  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  rcpofe^^ 

:  Yet  Time  may  diminifh  the  pain  ^ 

The  flower,  and  the  ihrub,^  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleafure  in  vain> 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me- 

His  Levities  are  1^  their  title  exempted 
from  Ae  ^verities  of  criticifin  \.  yet  it  may 

be 
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be  remarked,  in  a  few  words,  that  his  hwnour 
is  fometimes  grofs,  and  feldom  fpritely- 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  Choice 
bf  Hercules y  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  fmooth,  the  di4tion  elegant,  and  the 
thoughts  jiifti  but  fomtthing  of  v^our  per- 
haps is  ftill  to  be  wifhed,  which  k  mi^t 
have  had  by  .ttfevity  aii4  comprefiipnl  His 
Fate  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of  gaiety^  hvX  nqt 
a  very  pointed  general  moral.  His  blank 
verfes,  thofe  that  can  read  them  may  pro- 
bably  find  to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his 
neighbours.  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from 
the  old  ballad,  Did  you  not  bear  of  a  Spanijh 
Lady-^l  wifh  it  well  enough  to  wifh  it  were 
in  rhyme. 

> 
The  School'-mjirefsy  of  which  I  know  not 

what  claim  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Moral 

Works,  is  furely  the  moft  pleafing  of  Shen- 

ftone's  performances.     The   adoption  of  a 

paiticular  ftyle,  in  light  and  fhort  compofi- 

tions,  contributes  much  to  the  increafe  of 

pleafure:  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 

two  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fentimtnts, 

jif  the  original  author  in  the  ftyle,  and  be- 

A  a  2  tween 
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tween  them  the.  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual 
employment* 

The  general  recommendation  erf"  Shenftonc 
is  eafinefs  and  fimplicityj  his  general  de- 
feat ie  wahtpf  comprehenfion  and  variety. 
Had  his  mind  been  bettef  ftored  with  know- 
ledge,  whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I 
know  not  5  he  could  certainly  have  been 
agreeable. 
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THE  following  life  was  written,  at 
my  requeft,  by  a  igentleman  who  had 
better  information  tham  I  could  eaiily  have 
:)btained ;  and  the  publick  will  perhaps  wiih 
liat  I  had  folicited  and  obtained  more  fuch 
-avours  from  him- 

^'  Dear  Sir, 

"  In  confequence  of  our  different  coaver- 
ations  about  authentick  materials  for  the 
Lrife  of  Young,  1 4end  you  the  following  de^ 
ail.  It  is  riot,  I  confefs,  immediately  in 
he  line  of  my  profeffion ;  but  hard  indeed  is 
)ur  fate  at  the  bar,  if  we  may  not  call  a  few 
lours  now-and-then  our  own, 

Aa  4  Of 
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of  great  men  fometliing  muft  always  be 
faid  to  gratify  curiofity.  Of  the  great  author 
of  the  Nighi  Thoughts  much  has  been  told 
of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble, 
might  have  been  procured. 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  bom  at  Up. 
ham,  near  Winchefter,  in  June  1681.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
Fellow  of  Winchefter  College  and  Re6tor  of 
Upham;  who  was  the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Wobdhay  in  'Berkfliire,  flyled  by  Wood  gen- 
tleman. In  September  1682  the  Poet's  father 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham 
Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by  biihop 
Ward.  On  the  childifhnefs  of  Ward,  his  duties 
were  neceffarily  performed  by  others.  We 
learn  from  Wood,  that,  at  a  vifitation  of 
Sprat,  July  the  1 2th,  1686,  the  Prebendary 
preached  a  Latin  fermon,  afterwards  publifh- 
ed,  with  which  the  Bifhop  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  he  told  the  Chapter  he  was  concerned  to 
find  the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worfl:  pre- 
berids  in  their  church.     In  confequence  of 

his 
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his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  intereft 
of  Lord  Bradford  (to  wliom,  1702,  :he  dedi- 
cated two  volumes  of  fermons),  he  wasf, 
foH^e  time  after,  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deaniy  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1 720, 
fays,  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  clofet 
to  the  late  Queen,  who  honoured  him  by 
Handing  godmother  to  the  Poet.  His  fel- 
lowfhxp  of  Winchefter  he  refigned  in  favour 
pf  one  Mr.  Harris,  who  married  his  only 
daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a 
fhort  illnefs,  in  1705,  in  the  fixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his 
deceafe  Bifhop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathe- 
dral, and  began  his  fermon  with  faying, 
**  Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round 
"  us,  and  making  breach  upon  breach  up- 
"  on  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the  head 
f^  of  this  body  with  a  ftrokej  fo  that  he, 
**.whom  you  faw  a  week  ago  diftributing 

the  holy  myfteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  duft. 

But  he  ftill  lives  in  the  many  excellent  di- 
"  reftipns  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to  live 
*'  and  how  to  die." 

The 
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The  Dean  placed  his  fon  upon  the  foun- 
dation at  Winchefter  College,  where  he  had 
him^f  been  educated.  At  this  fchool  Edward 
Young  remained  till  the  eleflion  after  his 
eighteenth  birth-day,  the  period  at  which 
thofe  upon  the  foundation  are  fuperannuated. 
Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his  mafters  had  not  fldll  enough 
to  difcover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  ge- 
nius for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no  va- 
cancy  at  Oxford  afforded  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  beftow  upon  him  the  reward  provided 
for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ;  certain 
it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fcUowfhip  our  Poet 
did  not  fucceed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice, 
New  College  does  not  number  among  its  Fel- 
lows him  who  wrote  the  Night  Thoughts. 

On  the  13th  of  Oftober,  1703,  he  was 
entered  an  Independent  Member  of  New  Col- 
lege, that  he  might  live  at  little  expence  in 
the  Warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  his  father,  till  he  fliould  be  quali- 
fied to  ftand  for  a  fellowihip  at  All-fouls.  In 
a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College 

died 
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died.  He  then  removed  to  Corpus  College* 
The  Prefident  of  this  Society,  from  regard 
^fo  for  his  fiather,  invited  him  thither,  in 
order  to  lefTen  his  academical  expences.  In 
1708,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law  fellowfhip 
at  All-fouls  by  Archbifhop  Tennifon,  into 
whofe  hands  it  came  by  devolution. — Such 
repeated  patronage,  while  it  juftifies  Burnet's 
praife  of  the  father,  reflefts  credit  on  the 
canduft  of  the  fon.  The  manner  in  whiph 
it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove  that  the  father 
4id  not  leave  behind  him  much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  17 14,  Young  took 
his  degree  of  Eatchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and 
his  Doctor's  degree  on  the  loth  of  June, 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  diico* 
yered,  it  is  faid,  an  inclination  to  take  pu- 
pils. Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is 
not  known.  None  has  hitherto  boafted  to 
have  received  his  academical  inftxu6lion  from 
the  author  of  the  Night  Noughts.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  college  was  proud  of  him  no  lefs 
as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poet;  for,  in  171 6, 
when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Li- 
brary 
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brary  was  laid,  twt) '  years  after  he  had  taken; 
his  JBatchelor's  degree,  he  was  appointed,  to 
fpc^k  the  Latin  oration,  which  is  at   leaft 
pan*zalar  for  being  dedicated  in  Englifh  To 
the  Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family.  -   To  thefe 
he  fays,  that  "  he  was  unavoidably   flung 
into  a  fingvdarity,'  by  being  obliged  to  write 
an  epiftle-dcdicatory  void  of  common-place, 
and  ftichan  one  as.was  never  publiflied  he- 
fore  by    any  author  whatever  ;-r-that  this 
prd^GcQ  abfolved  them  from  any  obligation 
of  reading  what  was  prefented  to  them  ;— 
and  that  the  bookfeller  approved  of  it,  be- 
caule  it  would  make  people  ftare,  was  ab- 
furd  enough,  and  perfectly  right."     Of  this 
oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own 
edition  of  his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion by  Curll  and  Tonfon,  in  1 74 1 ,  is  a  let- 
ter from  Young  to  Curll  (if  Curll  may  be 
credited),  dated  December  the   9th,    1739, 
wherein  he  fays  he  has  not  leifure  to  review 
what  he  formerly  wrote,  ^  and  adds,  ^*  I  have 
"  not  the  Epijile  to  Lord  Lanfdowne.     If  you 
*^  will   take  my  advice,  I  would  have  you 
"  omit  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codrington: 
"  I  think  the  colleftion  will*  fell  better  witli- 
^  out  them." 

There 
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There  are  who  relate,  that;  wheri^firft: 
Young  found  himfelf  independent,  -and  His 
"own  mafter  at  All-fouls,  he  was  not  the 
ornament  to  religion  and  mbratity  \^hich  ht 

m 

afterwards  became.  The  authority  of  his 
father,  indeed,  had  ceafed  by  his  death  tyb^l 
and  Young  was  certainly  not  afhamed  to  be 
patronized  by  the  infamous  Wharton-  But 
Wharton  befriended  in  Young,  perhaps,  the 
poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian.  If 
virtuous  authors  muft  be  patronized  only 
by  virtuous  peers,  who  fhall  point  them 
out?  .  :., 

Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  RufFhead  to  have  told 
Warburton,  that  *^  Young  had  much  of  a 
fublime  genius,  though  without  common 
fenfe ',  fo  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide, 
was  .perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bom- 
baft.  This  made  him,  pafs  a  foolijh  y^utb^ 
the  fport  of  peers  and  poets  :  but  his  having 
a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  fupport 
the  clerical  charafter  when  he  alfumed  it, 
firft  with  decency,  and  afterwards  with  ho- 
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They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be 
wrong ;  but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opi- 
nion of  Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the 
caufe  of  religion.     Tindal  ufed    to    ^nd 
much  6f  his  time  at  AU-fouls.     "  The  other 
"  boys,"  faid  the  atheift,  "  I  can  always 
^'  anfwer,  bccaufe  I  always  kriow  whence 
**  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have 
**  read  an  hundred  times ;   but  that  fellow 
Young  is  continually  peftering  me  with 
fomething  of  his  own."    After  all,  Tindal 
and  the  cenfurers  of  Young  may  be  recon- 
cileable.     Young  might,  for   two  or    three 
years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in  which 
his  natural  principles  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
wallow  long-     If  this  were  fo,  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour 
of  virtue,  but  the  potent  teftimony  of  experi- 
ence againft  vice. 

Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune 
of  Addifon  to  the  Poem  to  bis  Majefiy,  prer 
fented,  with  a  copy  of  verles,  to  Som^; 
and  hoped  that  he  alfo  might  foar  to  wealth 
and  honours  Jon  wings  of  the  fame  kind.    His 

3  firft 
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firft  poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne 
called  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  fons  of 
the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylefbury, 
and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the 
number  of  Peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  one  at  leaft  of  the  new  Lords,  h^ 
publifhed  in  171 2  An  Epijile  to  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Lord  Lanfdowne.  In  this 
compofition  the  poet  pours  out  his  panegy-* 
rick  with  tlie  extravagance  of  a  young  man, 
who  thinks  his  prefent  ftock  of  wealth  will 
never  be  exhaufted. 

The  poon  ieems  intended  alfb  to  reconcile 
the  publick  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  done  by  fhewing  that  men, 
are  flain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace  harvejls 
wave^  and  commerce  fwells  her  fail.  If  this  be 
humanity,  it  is  not  politicks.  Another  pur-» 
pofc  of  this  epiftle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepaie  the  publick  for  the  reception  of  fome 
tragedy  of  his  own.  His  Lordihip's  pa- 
tronage, he  fays,  will  not  let  him  repent  his 
pqffionfor  thefiage ; — and  the  particular  praife 
beftowed  on  OtMlo  and  Oroonoko  feems  to 
(hew  that  fome  fuch  chai-a6ler  ds  Zanga  was 
even  then  in  contemplation.  The  affefhonate 

mention 
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mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harritfon 
of  New  College,  at  the  clofe  of  this  poem,  is 
an  inftance  of  Young's  art,  which  difplayed 
itfelf  fo  fully  thirty  years  afterwards  in  the 
Night  Thoughts y  of  making  the  publick  a  par- 
ty in  liis  private  forrow. 

Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  cenfure 
this  poem,  it  ought  at  leaft  to  be  remembered 
tliat  he  did  not  infert  it  into  his  works ;  and 
that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  feen, 
he  advifes  its  omiffion.  The  bookfellers,  in 
the  late  Body  of  Englilh  Poetry,  fhould  have 
diftinguifhed  what  was  deliberately  rejefted 
by  the  relpeflive  authors.  This  I  fliall  be 
careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  "  I 
*^  think,  fays  he,  the  following  pieces  in 
"  four  volumes  to  be  the  moft  excufeable  of 
all  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  wilh  lefs 
apology  was  needful  for  thefe.  As  there  is 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces 
here  republifhed  I  have  revifed  and  cor- 
re6led,  and  rendered  them  as  pardonable 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do." — Shall  the 
gates  of  repentance  be  fhut  only  againft  li- 
terary finners  ? 

When 
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When  Addifon  publifhed  Cato  in  17 13, 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixmg  to  it  a 
recommendatory  copy  of  verfes.  This  is 
one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  did  not  republifli. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Loft 
Day^  Addifon  did  not  return  Yoi^ng's  com- 
pliment ;  but  The  Englijhman  of  October  29, 
1 7 1 3 ,  which  was .  probably  written  by  Addi- 
fon, ipeaks  handfomely  of  this  poem.  The 
Laji  Day  was  publifhed  foon  after  the  peace. 
The  vice-chancellor's  imprimatur  (for  it  was 
firft  printed  at  Oxford)  is  dated  May  tlie 
19th,  171 3.  From  the  Exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  fpent  fome  time  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  it.  While  other  bards  with  Bri^ 
tains  hero  fet  their  fouls  on  jire^  he  draws,  he 
fays,  a  deeper  fcene.  Marlborough  had  been 
confidered  by  Britain  as  her  hero^y  but,  when 
the  Lajl  Day  was  publifhed,  female  cabal 
had  blafled  for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blen- 
heim. This  poem  was  probably  finifhed  by 
Young  as  early  as  1 7 1  o ;  for  part  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Tatler.  It  w^s  infcribed  to 
the  Queen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  fome 

Vol,  IV.  Bb  reafon. 
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reafon,  he  did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It 
tells  her,  that  his  only  title  to  the  great 
honour  he  now  does  himfelf  is. the  obligation 
he  formerly  received  from  her  royal  indul- 
gence. Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now 
known.  Young  is  faid  to  have  been  engag- 
ed at  a  fettled  ftipend  as  a  writer  for  the 
Court.  Yet  who  ihall  fay  this  with  certain- 
ty ?  In  all  modem  periods  of  this  coun- 
try, the  writers  on  one  fide  have  been  re- 
gularly called  Hirelings,  and  on  the  other 
Patriots. 

Of  the    dedication,    however,    the    com- 
plexion is  clearly  political.     It  Ipeaks  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  the  late  peace  3— -it  gives  her 
Majefty  praife  indeed  for  her  viftories,  but 
fays  that  the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fee 
her  rife  from  this  lower  world,  foaring  above 
the  clouds,    palling   the  firft    and   fecond 
heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  ftars  behind 
her ; — nor  will  he  lofe  her  there,  but  keep 
her  ftill  in  view  through  the  boundlcfs  fpaccs 
on  the  other  fide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey 
towards  eternal  blifs,    till    he    behold  the 
heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving 
and  conveying  her  ftill  onward  from   the 

ftretch 
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ftretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her 
purfuit,  and  falls  back  ag^  to  eartii. 

The  Queen  was  foon  Called  away  from 
this  lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human 
praife  or  human  flatteiy  are  of  littie  confe- 
quence.  If  Young  thought  the  dedication 
contained  only  the  praife  of  truth,  he  fliould 
not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  he 
confcious  of  the  exaggeration  of  paity  ?  Then 
he  Ihould  not  have  written  it.  The  poem 
itfelf  is  not  without  a  glance  to  politicks, 
notwithftanding  the  fubjeft.  The  cry  that 
the  church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  fub- 
fided.  The  Lajl  Day^  written  by  a  layman, 
was  much  approved  by  the  miniftry,  and 
their  friends. 

Before  the  Queen's  death,  ^hc  Force  of 
Religion^  or  Vanquijhed  LoiJe^  was  fent  into 
the  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  huf- 
band  Lord  Guildford  in  1 554 — a  ftory  chofen 
for  the  fubje6l  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund 
Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe. 
The  dedication  of  it  to  the  countefs  of  Salif- 
bury  (Joes  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He 
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hopes  it  may  be  fome  excufe  for  his  pre- 
fumption  that  the  ftory  could  not  have  been 
read  without  thoughts  of  the  Countefs  of 
Salifbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
another.  "  To  behold,"  he  proceeds,  "  a 
perfon  only  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us  a  pioident 
regret ;  to  behold  a  perfon  on/y  amiable  to 
the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  in« 
dignation;  but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a 
Countefs  of  Salifbury,  gives  us  pleafure 
and  improvement ;  it  works  a  fort  ef  mi- 
*^  racle,  occafions  the  biafs  of  our  nature  to 
"  fall  off  from  fin,  and  makes  our  very 
*'  fenfes  and  affections  converts  to  our  reli- 
^^  gion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty."  His 
flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex  as  for 
ours,  and  was  at  leafl  as  well  adapted. 

Augufl  the  27th,  1 7 14,  Pope  writes  to 
his  friend  Jei*vas,  that  he  is  jufl  arrived  from 
Oxford — that  every  one  was  much  concern- 
ed for  the  Queen's  death,  but  that  no  pane- 
gyricks  were  ready  yet  for  the  King.  No- 
thing like  friendfhip  had  yet  taken  place 
between  Pope  and  Young ;  for,  foon  after 
the  event  which  Pope  mentions.  Young  pub- 
lifhed  a  poem  on  the  late  Queen's  death,  and 

4  his 
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his  Majefty's  acceflion  to  the  throne.  It  is 
infcribed  to  Addifon,  then  fecretaiy  to  the 
Lords  Juftices.  Whatever  was  the  obliga- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  fomething 
of  the  fame  fort  from  George.  Of  the  poem 
the  intention  feems  to  have  been,  to  fhew 
that  he  had  the  fame  extravagant  ftrain  of 
praife  for  a  King  as  for  a  Queen.  To  dif- 
cover,  at  the  very  outfet  of  a  foreigner's 
reign,  that  the  Gods  blefs  his  new  fubjefts 
in  fuch  a  King,  is  fomething  more  than  praife. 
Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his  exciifeablc 
pieces.     We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  firft  wife  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  Efq;  afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton — a  Lady  celebrated  for 
her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 
To  tlie  Dean  of  Sarum's  vifitation  fermon, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  fome  copies 
of  verfes  "  by  that  excellent  poetefs  Mrs. 
^'  Anne  Wharton,"  upon  its  being  tranflat- 
;ed  into  Englifh,  at  the  inftance  of  Waller, 
by  Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  en- 
nobled, did  not  drop  the  fon  of  his  old 
friend*     In  him,  during  the  ftiort  time  he 
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lived.  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  ctf- 
folute  defccndant  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
The  Marquis  died  in  April  171 5»  The  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis 
fet  out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  re- 
turned in  about  a  twelvemonth.  The  be- 
ginning of  1 7 17  carried  him  to  Ireland; 
where,  fays  the  Biographia,  "  on  the  fcore 
"  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  had  the 
*^  honour  done  him  of  being  admitted, 
"  though  under  age,  to  take  his  feat  in  the 
"  Houfe  of  Lords." 

With  this  unhappy  charafter  we  might 
have  prefumed,  almoft  without  evidence,  that 
Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  Letter 
to  Richardfon  on  Original  Compofition^  it  is 
clear  he  was,  at  fome  period  of  his  life,  in 
that  country.  "  I  remember,"  fays  he,  in 
that  Letter,  Ipeaking  of  Swift,  "  as  I  and 
"  others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening 
**  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he  ftopt 
*^  fhort;  we  paffed  on;  but,  perceiving  he 
**  did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back,  and  found 
"•  him  fixed  as  a  ftatue,  and  earneftly  gazing 
"  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  up* 
!'  permoft  branches  was  much  withered  and 
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"  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  faid,  "  I  fhall 
^'  be  like  that  tree,  I  fhall  die  at  top/'— x\ 
note  from  Wharton,  among  Swift's  Letters, 
clearly  ftiews  that  this  vifit  to  Ireland  was 
paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
thither  with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron. 

From  lli)e  Englijhman  it  appears  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  m  the  theatre  fo  ear- 
ly as  171 3  ;  yet  Bufiris  was  not  brought  up- 
on Drury-Lane  Stage  till  1719.  It  was  in- 
(cribed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  "  becaufe 
"  the  late  inftances  he  had  received  c?  his 
**  Grace's  undeferved  and  uncommon  favour, 
in  an  affair  of  fome  confequence,  foreign 
to.  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the 
privilege  of  chufing  a  patron."  The  De- 
dication he  afterwards  fupprefTed. — This  was 
followed  in  the  year  1721  hy  The  Revenge. 
Left  at  liberty  now  to  chufe  his  patron,  he 
dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  Duke  of 
Wharton.  "  Your  Grace,"  fays  the  Dedi- 
catiori,  "  has  been  pleafed  to  make  yourfelf 
**  accefTary  to  the  following  fcenes,  not  only 
**  by  fuggefling  the  mofl  beautiful  incident 
**  in  them,  but  by  making  all  poffible  provi- 
**  fion  for.tlic  fucceis  of  the  whole." 
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That  his  Grace  fliould  have  fuggefted  tie 
incident  to  which  he  aUudes,  whatever  that 
incident  be,  is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  unhappy  fuperannualed 
young  man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida  in 
Spain,  was  fome  fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the 
ftory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rocheflerj 
whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  de- 
fender of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune.  Young  concludes  his  addrefs  to 
Wharton  thus — "  My  prefent  fortune  is  Ms 
bounty,  and  my  future  his  care ;  which  I 
will  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  remem- 
bered to  his  honour,  fmce  he,  I  know,  in- 
tended his  generofity  as  an  encouragement 
to  merit,  though,  through  his  very  par- 
donable partiality  to  one  who  bears  him 
fo  fmcere  a  duty  and  refpe6l,  I  happen  to 
V  receive  the  benefit  of  it."  That  he  ever 
had  fuch  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took 
all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal  from  the 
world,  by  excluding  this  Dedication  from  his 
works,    He  (hould  have  remembered,  that 
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he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation 
to  Wharton  for  the  moji  beautiful  incident  in 
what  is  furely  not  his  leaft  beautiful  compo- 
,  •  lition.  The  paflage  juft  quoted  is,  in  a  poem 
.afterwards  addrefied  to  Walpole,  literally 
copied : 

Be  this  thy  partial  fmile  from  cenfure  free  ; 
'Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  hove  of  Fame ^ 
complains  grievoufly*  how  often  dedications 
wajl:  an  Mthiopian  white^  was  painting  an 
amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in  perifhable 
profe,  Pope  was  perhaps  beginning  to  de- 
fcribe  thcfcorn  and  nvonder  of  his  days  in  laft- 
ing  verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  chara6ler,  had 
Young  ftudied  men  as  much  as  Pope*  he 
would  have  known  how  little  to  have  truft- 
ed.  Young,  however,  was  certainly  indebt- 
ed to  it  for  fomething  material;  and   his 

.  Grace's  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  Luji 
of  Praifcy  procured  to  All-fouls  College  a 
donation,  which  is  not  forgotten  by  the  De- 

-  dication  of  The  Revenge. 

It 
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It  will  fiirprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond 
Atkins,  Cafe  136,  Stiles  verfus  the  Attornqf 
General,  14  March  1740,  as  authority  for 
Ae  Life  of  a  Poet.  But  Biographers  do  not 
always  find  fuch  certain  guides  as  the  oaths 
of  tliofe  they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwickc 
was  to  determine  whether  two  annuities 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young 
were  for  legal  conliderations.  The  firft  was 
dated  the  24th  of  March,  171 9,  arid  ac- 
counted for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a  ftyle 
princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal— 
confidering  that  the  publick  good  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleafed 
*^  therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young, 
in  confideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love 
he  bare  him,  &c/'  The  fecond  was  dated 
the  loth  of  July,  1722.  Young,  on  his 
examination,  fwore  that  he  quitted  the  Ex^ 
ter  family,  and  refufed  an  annuity  of  100/. 
which  had  been  offered  him  for  his  life,  if  he 
would  continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  upon 
the  preffing  folicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton, and  his  Grace's  afTurances  of  providing 
for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.    It 
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ilfb  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
)ond  for  600/.  dated  the  15th  of  March, 
1721,  in  confideration  of  his  taking  feveral 
oumies,  and  being  at  great  expences,  in  cr- 
ier to  be  chofen  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
[Commons  at  the  Duke's  defire,  and  in  con- 
[ideration  of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of 
200/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All-fouls  Col- 
lege, on  his  Grace's  promifes  of  ferving  and 
advancing  him  in  the  world. 

This  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was 
at  Cirencefter,  where  Young  flood  a  conteft- 
ed  eleftion.  His  Grace  difcovered  in  him 
talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Nor 
was  this  judgement  wrong.  Young,  after  he 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher, 
and  was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  ani- 
mation of  his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical 
talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to 
the  Biographia,  deferted.  As  he  was  preach- 
ing in  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  plainly 
perceived  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  command 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  This  fo  afFeft- 
ed  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that  he  fat 
Iback  in  the  pulpit,  and  burft  into  tears.-— But 
to  purfue  his  poetical  life. 
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In  171 9  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addi- 
fon,  in  a  Letter  addreffed  to  their  common 
friend  Tickell.  For  the  fecret  hiftory  of  the 
following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now 
vain  to  feek : 

In  joy  once  join' dy  in  forrow,  now,  for  years — 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verfe,  thy  mournful  due. 

In  1719  appeared  a  Paraphrafe  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job.     Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  feals, 
been  qualified  for  a  patron.     Of  this  work 
the  author's  opinion  may  be  gathered  from 
his  Letter  to  Curll :  "  You  feem,  in  the  Col- 
le6lion  you  propofe,  to  have  omitted  what 
I  think  may  claim  the  firft  place  in  it; 
I  mean   a  TranJLation  from  Part  of  Job^ 
printed  by  Mr.  Tonfon."     The  Dedica- 
tion, which  was  only  fuffered  to  appear  in 
*  Tonfon's  edition,  while  it  fpeaks  of  his  pre- 
fent  retirement,  feems  to  make  an  unufual 
ftruggle  to  efcape  from  retirement.     It  is  ad- 
:  drcffed,  in  no  common  ftrain  of  flattery,  to  a 
:  Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  appears 
to  have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of 
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Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  fix  the  dates  without  the  afliftance 
of  firft  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occafion 
to  obfervc  in  the  Life  of  Dryden,  are  with 
difficulty  found.  We  muft  then  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Poems,  to  find  when  they  were 
written.  For  thefe  internal  notes  of  time 
we  fhould  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The 
firft  Satire  laments  that  "  Guilt's  chief  foe  in 
Addifon  is  fled ;"  and  the  fecond,  addi^effing 
himfelf,  alks. 

Is  thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  publiflied  fcpa- 
rately  in  folio,  and  thefe  paflages  fix  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  firft  to  about  1725,  the  time 
at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  feldom 
fufFered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  once 
dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  began  his  Satires  foon  after  he  had  writ- 
ten the  Paraphrafe  on  Job.  The  laft  was  cer- 
tainly finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1726;  for  in  December  1725  the  King,  in 
his  paflage  from  Helvoctfluys,  efcaped  with 
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great  difficulty  from  a  ftorm  by  landing  at 
Rye  J  and  the  conclufion  of  the  Satire  turns 
the  efcape  into  a  miracle,  in  fuch  an  en- 
comiaftick  ftrain  of  compliment  as  poetry  too 
often  feeks  to  pay  to  royalty.  From  the  fixth 
of  thefe  poems  we  learn, 

Midft  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

fince  the  grateful  poet  tells  us  in  the  next 
couplet. 

Her  favour  is  diffus'd  to  that  degree, 
Exccfs  of  goodnefs  !  it  has  dawn'd  on  mc. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  favour  we  muft  now 
reft  contented  in  ignorance.  The  fifth  Satire, 
en  Womefty  was  not  publifhed  tiU  1727^  and 
tlie  fixth  not  till  1728. 

To  tliefe  Poems,  when  he  gathered  them 
into  one  publication  under  the  title  of  Th 
Uttherfal  PaJJiony  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  in 
wliich  he  obferves,  that  "  no  man  can  con- 
verfe  much  in  the  world  but,  at  what  he 
meets  with,  he  muft  either  be  infenfible  or 
**  grieve,  or  be  angry  or  fmile.  Now  4o 
*^  fmile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule/'  adds 
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he,  "  I  think  moft  eligible,  as  it  hurts  our- 
^•*  felves  leaft,  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the 
**  greateft  offence. — Laughing  at  the  mifcon- 
**  du6l  of  the  world,  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  eafe  us  of  any  more  difagreeable  paf- 
fion  about  it.     One  paffiqn  is  more  effec- 
tually driven  out  by  another  than  by  rea- 
fon,   whatever  fome   teach."     So   wrote, 
and  fo  of  courfe  thought  the  lively  and  witty 
Satirifl  at  the  grave  age  of  almofl  fifty,  who, 
many  years   earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  Lajl 
Day.     After  all.  Swift  pronounced  of  thele 
Satires,   tliat  they  fhould  either  have  been 
more  angry,  or  more  merry.     Is  it  not  fome- 
what  fmgular  that  Young  preferved,  with- 
out any  palliation,  this  Preface,  fo  bluntly 
decifive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the  world, 
in  the  fame  coUedlion  of  his  works  which 
contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy  Night 
thoughts  ? 

At  the  conckifion  of  the  Preface  he  applies 
Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  the  Birth  of  Love  to 
modern  poetry,  with  the  addition,  "  that 
"  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  fubjeft  to 
-**  blindnefs,  which  makes  her  miftake  her 
*'  way  to  preferments  -and  honours;  and 
I  ''  that; 
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"  that  fhe  retains  a  dutiful  admiration 
*'  of  her  fatlier's  family;  but  di\ides  her 
"  favours,  and  generally  lives  with  her 
"  mother's  relations."  Poetry,  it  is  true, 
did  not  lead  Young  to  preferments  or  to 
honours ;  but  was  there  not  fomething  like 
blindnefs  fometimes  in  the  flattery  which  he 
forced  her,  and  her  fifter  Prole,  to  utter? 
He  always,  indeed,  made  her  entertain  a 
moft  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ;  but  fure- 
ly  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry, 
had  no  connexion  with  her  whom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  The  frequent 
bounties  his  gratitude  records,  and  the  for- 
tune he  left  behind  him,  clearly  fliow.that 
he  could  not  complain  of  being  related  to  . 
Poverty.  By  The  Univcijal  Pajjion  he  ac- 
quired no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thoufand  pounds.  A  fum  not  much  lefs 
had  already  been  fwallowed  up  in  the  South- 
Sea.  For  this  lofs  he  took  the  vengeance  of 
an  author.  His  Mufe  makes  poetical  ufe 
more  than  once  of  a  South- Sea  Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manu- 
fcript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Rawlififo?!^  that  Young,  upon  the  publica- 
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tion  of  his  XJniverfal  Paffion^  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Gi^on  two  thoufand  pounds ; 
and  that,  when  one  of  his  friends  exclaimed, 
^wo  thoufand  pounds  for  a  poem  I  he  faid  it 
was  the  beft  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life, 
for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thoufand^ 

This  ftory  may  be  true ;  but  it  feems  to 
have  been  raifed  from  the  two  anfwers  of 
Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
Spenfer's  Life* 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Graf- 
ton is  faid  to  have  fent  him  a  human  IkuUj 
vnth  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  proper  lamp  *. 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  in  the  hope 
t>f  not  finding  preferments  and  honours,  to 
the  Dtike  of  Dorfet,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain, 
^id  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain 
panegyric.  In  1726  he  addrefled  a  poem  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title^  TJ^ 
In/ialmenfy  fufficiently  explains  the  intention. 
If  Young  was  a  ready  celebrator,  he  did  not 

♦  Spenc^. 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  endeavour. 
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endeavouj,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  a  lafliri^ 
one.  The  Infialment  is  among  the  pieces  he 
did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excujt- 
able  nvritings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which 
pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  beftow-^ 
ing  immortaUty : 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 
lA  deep  Etei'nity  to  launch  thy  name  I 

•  The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  feems  i(^ 
have  been  continued,  poflibly  increafed,  iii 
this.  Whatever  it  was,  the  poet  thought  he 
deferved  it  ^-^for  he  was  not  afhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge what,  without  his  acknowledge- 
ment, would  now  perhaps  never  have  beeA 
known: 

My  breaft,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fiffi 
The  ftreams  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee, 
Rcfrefh  the  dry  domains  of  poefy. 

If  the  purity  of  modem  patriotifm  term 
Young  a  penfionfer,  it  rauft  at  leaft  h^  con- 
feffed  he  was  a  grateful  cme. 

The  rieign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ufher^ 
ed  in  by  Young  with  Ocean^  an  Ode^  The 
hint  of  it  was  taken  froni  the  royal  fpeech, 

-         5  wfiich 
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vrKich  recommended  the  increafe  and  ^  en- 
couragement of  the  feamen ;  that  they  might 
be  invitedy  rather  than  compelled  hy  force  and 
'OiolencCj  to  enter  into  thefe^wce  of  their  coun-- 
try ;— a  plan  which  humanity  muft  lament 
that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  01* 
willing,  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefixed 
to  the  original  publication  were  an  Ode  to 
the  Kingy  Pater  Patria^  and  an  Effay  on 
Lyrick  Poetry.  It  is  but  juftice  to  confefs, 
Aat  he  preferved  neither  of  them  ^  and  that 
Ae  ode  itfelf,  which  in  the  firft  edition,  and 
in, the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy-three  ftanzas, 
in  the  author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to 
forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  paflages  is 
d  Wijhy  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few 
would  have  fufpe6led  Young  of  formmg,  and 
of  which  few,  after  having  formed  it^  would 
Confefs  their  fhanle  by  fuppreffioui 

It  is  whimfical  that  he^  who  was  fodn  to 
bid-  adieu  to  rhyme,  fhould  fix  upon  a  mea- 
(ure  in  which  rhyme  aboimds  even  to  fatiety. 
Of  this  he  faid,  in  his  Effay  on  Lyrick  Poetry^ 
preyed  to  the  Poem>  "  For  the  more  bar- 
^y  pwny  likewife  I  chofe  the  frequent  return 
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of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great  dif- 
ficulties. But  difficulties,  overcome,  give 
grace  and.  pleafure.  Nor  can  I  account 
for  the  pleafure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
"  which  the  moderns  are  too  fond)  but  from 
"  this  truth/'  But  the  moderns  furely  de- 
ferve  not  much  cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of 
what,  by  his  own  confeffion,  affords  plea* 
fare,  and  abound3  in  harmony. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  Orders ; 
and  in  April  1728,  foon  after  he  put  on  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Gcoigc 
tlie  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  ^he  Brothers^  which  was 
already  in  rehearfal,  he  immediatjely  with- 
drew from  the  ftage.  The  managers  refign- 
ed  it  with  fome  relu6bance  to  the  delicacy  <tf 
the  new  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to  T^ 
Brothers^  the  only  appendage  to  any  of  his 
three  plays  which  he  added  himfelf,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, die  only  one  of  the  Jdnd.  H«  calls  it 
an  ib^riViS^/  Epilogue,  binding  that  GuiVi 
ireadfuJ  cloft  ins  nerrtrwfcene  denied^  he,  vth 
manner^  coDdnues  the  tragedy  in  th«:  Epi- 
logue, 
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logue,  and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the 
(hade  of  Demetrius,  and  puniifhed  Perfeus 
for  this  night's  deed. 

Of  this  change  of  profeflion  fomcthing  is 
told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places 
the  eafinefs  and  fimplicity  of  Young  in  a  lin- 
gular light.  When  he  determined  on  Orders, 
he  did  not  addrefs  himfelf  to  Sherlock,  to 
Atterbuty,  or  to  Hafe,  for  the  beft  inftruc- 
tions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope ;  who,  in  a 
youthful  frolick,  advifed  the  diligent  perufal 
of  iToomas  Aquinas.  With  this  treafurc 
Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  6b- 
Jcure  place  in  the  fuburbs.  His  poetical  guide 
to  godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of  him  during 
half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have 
carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and 
found  him  juft  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruff- 
head  calls  an  irretrievable  derangements 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  fhidy 
which  made  him  think  a  poet  the  fureft 
guide  in  his  new  profeflion,  left  liim  little 
doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  fureft  path  to 
its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  in- 
deed after  he  took  Orders,  he  publilhed  in 
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profc,  A  true  Efiimate  of  Human  Life^  dedL 
fated,  nQtvvithftanding  the  Latin  quotations 
with  which  it  abounds,  to  the  Queen  y  and 
a  (ermon  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
jmons,  1729,  ^  on  the  martyrdom  of  King 
Charles,  intituled  An  Apology  for  Fringes^  or 
the  Reverence  due  to  Government.  But  his  old 
friends  the  Mufes  were  not  forgotten.  In 
1730  he  fent  into  the  ^ox\A  Imperium  Pelagi; 
/i  Naval  Lyric  y  writ  ten  in  Imitation  of  Pin- 
dar s  Spirit y  occafioned  by  His  Majejifs  Return 
from  Hanover y  September  1729,  and  the  fucr 
ceeding  Peace.  It  is  infcribcd  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  In  tlie  Preface  we  are  told,  that 
the  Ode  is  the  moft  fpirited  kind  of  Poetry, 
and  that  the  Pindaric  is  the  moft  fpirited 
kind  of  Ode.  ''  This  I  fpeak,"  he  adds, 
at  my  own  very  great  peril.  But  trutfi 
has  an  eternal  title  to  our  confeflion, 
though  wc  ^e  fure  to  fufFer  by  it.*'  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  one  of  his 
pieces  which  the  author  of  the  Night  ThaugbU 
deliberately  refufed  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he 
publifhed  two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  concerning 
the  Authors  of  the  Age,    1730.     Of  thcfp 
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poems  one  occafion  feems  to  have  been  an  ap- 
prehenfion  left,  from  the  livelinefs  of  his, 
fat  ires,  he  fhould  not  be  deemed  fufficiently; 
ferious  for  promotion  in  the  Church. 

.  In  July  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  Col- 
lege to  the  re6loiy  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
Ihire.  In  April  1732  he  married  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litch-f 
field,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  con- 
nexion with  this  Lady  arofe  from  his  father's 
acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  Lady 
Ann  Wharton,  who  was  coheirefs  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  in  Oxfordfhire. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  he  npw 
gave  himfelf  up  in  fome  meafui'e  to  the  com- 
fprts  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  exr-^ 
pedlations    of   that    preferment   which   he 

thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,   or,  at 

.  •  •  • 

leatt,  'to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fo 
frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  prqduftion  of  his  Mufe  was  Tbf 
Sea-piece y  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called 
an  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire  i    who, 
. .  C  c  4  when      -^^^ 
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when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the 
company  of  the  jealous  Englifh  poet,  Milton's 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death— ^ 

You  arc  fo  witty,  profligate  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin, 

From  a  paflage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of 
his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it  feems  that  his 
extemporaneous  reproof  (if  it  muft  be  ex- 
temporaneous), for  what  few  will  now  af- 
firm Voltaire  to  have  deferved  any  reproof, 
was  foniething  longer  than  a  diftich,  and 
fomething  more  gentle  thap  this  diftich* 

No  ftraqger.  Sir,  though  born  In  foreign  climes. 
On  Dorfet  downs,  when  Milton's  page. 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage. 

Thy    rage  provok'd,   who  footh'd  with  ^entU 
thymes  ? 

By  Ddrfif  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr, 
Dodington's  feat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  An 
Epijile  to  Dr.  Edward  Toung,  at  Eajibury  in 
DorfetJhirCj  en  the  Review  at  S arum ^  1722, 

While  with  your  Dodington  retired  you  fit, 
Charm'd  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  &c. 
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In  1734  be  publiftied  The  foreign  Addrefs^ 
occajioned  by  the  Britijh  Fleet  and  the  Pojitire 
of  Affairs.  Written  in  the  CharaSler  of  a 
Sailor.  This  Ode  confided  of  forty-five 
.  ftanzas.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
four  volumes,  and  the  editors  of  the  two  fub- 
fequent  volumes  have,  for  once,  followed 
the  decifion  of  the  author.  Of  all  the  pieces 
which  Young  condemned  as  inexcufeable, 
this  alone  has  efcaped  that  pofthumous  infer- 
tion,  which,  in  truth,  it  little  merited.  He 
now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  to  have 
thought  of  turning  his  ambition  to  fome  ori- 
ginal fpecies  of  poetry.  This  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  formal  fai'ewell  to  Ode : 

My  (hell  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applaud^ 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  genius  call'd  abroad. 
Adieu  ! 

In  a  Ipecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  he 
jiext  tried  his  fkill,  and  fucceeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1740.  She 
was  foon  followed  by  an  amiable  daughter, 
the  child  of  her  former  hulband,  who  was 

2  juft 
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juft  married  to  Mr,  Temple,  fon  of  Lord 
Palmefftoii:.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  re- 
main ^ter  his  wife*.  How  fuddenly  their 
deaths  happened,  and  how  nearly  together, 
none  who  has  read  the  Night  Thoughts  (and 
who  has  not  read  them  ?)  needs  to  be  in- 
formed. 

Infatiate  Archer  !  could  not  one  fuffice  ? 
Thy  fliaft  flew  thrice  j  and  thrice  my  peace 

was  flain; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her 

horn. 

To  the  forrow  Young  felt  at  his  lofles  we 
are  indebted  for  thefe  poems.  There  is  a 
pleafure  fure  in  fadnefs  which  mourners  only 
know.  Of  thefe  poems  the  three  or  four 
firft  have  been  perufed  perhaps  more  eagerly, 
and  more  frequently,  than  the  latter. ,  When 
h?  got  as  far  as  the  fourtl)  or  fifth,  his  grief 
was  naturally  either  diminifhed  or  exhauft^d. 
.Wefind  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  piety  j 
but  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  of 
Narcifla. 

*  The  Irifli  Peerage,  if  authentic,  in  the  account  of 
Lord  Palmerfton's  family,  fomcwhat  confufes  this  bufi-» 
ncfs  3  but  I  take  wh^t  I  have  related  to  be;  the  fadl. 

■ 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Temple  died  in  ber  bridal  hour  at 
jNice.  He,  with  the  reft  of  her  family^  ac- 
companied her  to  the  continent, 

He  flew,  he  fnatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  Nof  th. 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

The  poet  feems  to  dwell  with  more  melan- 
choly on  the  deaths  of  Philander  and  Nar- 
cifla,  t^han  qf  his  wife,  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  Nigbt 
Thoughts  Philander  and  Narcifla  are  often 
mentioned,  and  pften  lamented.  To  recol- 
left  lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the 
memory  muft  have  been  charged  with  diftinfl: 
paffages.  This  Lady  brought  him  one  child, 
Frederick,  now  living. 

That  domeftick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  to  be  thanked  for  thele  ornaments  to^ 
our  language  it  is  impoflible  to  deny.  Nor 
would  it  be  fommon  hardinefs  to  contend, 
-that  worldly  difcontent  had  no  hand  in  thefe 
joint  produftions  of  poetry  and  piety.  Yet 
am  I  by  no  me^ns  fure  that,  at  any  ratc^ 
.we  ftiould  not  have  had  fomething  of  the 
fame  colour  from  Young's  pencil,  notwith- 

Handing 
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Handing  the  livelinefs  of  his  fatires.  In  fo 
Ions  a  life,  caufes  for  difcontent  and  occa- 
fions  for  grief  muft  have  occurred.  It  h 
not  clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting 
upon  the  watch  for  the  firft  which  happened. 
Night  7'houghts  were  not  uncommon  to  her, 

*  ■ 

even  when  firft  ftie  vifited  the  poet,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 
for  gravity  nor  gloominefs.  In  his  La/I  IDaj^ 
almoft  his  earlieft  poem,  he  calls  her  the 
melancholy  Maid^ 

— ^whom  difmal  fcenes  delight, 
Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

And  in  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fecond 
book  of  the  fame  poem-— 

< 

— Oh!  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night 
To  facred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

Still,  18  it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  the 
poet  for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloomi- 
nefs of  iht  Night  thoughts  to  prove  the  gloomi- 
nefs of  Young,  arid  to  Ihew  that  his  genius, 
like  the  genius  of  Swift,  was  in  fomc  mea- 
•fure  the  fullcn  infpiration  of  difcontent  ? 

Whether 
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Whether  you  think  with  me,  I  Imow  not ; 
but  the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  niji  bonum  has 
always  ftricken  me  as  favouring  more  of 
female  weaknefs  than  of  manly  reaibn.  Cen- 
fure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb  any  more 
than  praiie.  De  mortuis  nil  niJi 'oertim—rDe 
mms  nil  nifi  bon^m — would  approach  much 
nearer  to  good  fcnfe.  After  all,  the  few 
hand-fulls  of  remaining  dull  which  once 
oompofed  the  body  of  the  author  of  the 
Night :  :TbougbtSj  feel  not  much  concern 
whether  Young  pafles  now  for  a  ;nan  of  for- 
row,  or  for  %fdltm  ofiTtfinite  jeji.  To  this 
favour  muft  come  the  whole  family  of 
Yorick. — His  immortal  part,  wherever  that 
now  dwells,  is  ItiU  lefs  folicitoys  on  this 
head.  But  to  a  fon  of  worth  and  fenfibility 
it  is  of  fome  little  conlequence  whether  con- 
temporaries believe,  and  pofterity  be  taught 
to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate 
life,  cajfl:  a  Stygian  ^obin  over  the  evening 
of  his  fathers  days,  favcd  him  the  trouble 
of  feigning  a  chawuStcr  completely  deteftable, 
aad  fuciceeded  at  laft  in  bringing  his  grey 
bmrs  ii)ith  forrc/w  to  the  grave. 

.;•;::  The 
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The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  fatisfi- 
ed  with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  dif- 
polition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  in- 
vent an  argument  in  fupport  of  their  in- 
vention, and  choofes  that  Lorenzo  fliould  be 
Young's  own  fon.  The  Biographia  pretty^ 
roundly  aflerts  this  to  be  the  faft  -,  of  tlie  ab- 
Iblute  impoffibility  of  which  the  Biographia 
itfelf,  in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable 
evidence.  Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a 
ftrange  turn  of  mind,  who  will  hereafter 
perufe  the  Night  Thoughts  with  lefs  fatisfac-- 
tion;  who  will  wifh  they  had  ftill  been  de- 
ceived ;  who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  difco- 
vering  that  no  fuch  charafter  as  Lorenzo 
ever  yet  difgraced  human  nature,  or  broke  a 
father's  heart.  Yet  would  thefe  admirers  of 
the  fublime  and  terrible  be  offended,  fhould 
you  fet  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  favage* 

Of  this  report,  inliuman  to  the  furvivihg 
fon,  if  it  be  untrue,  in  proportion  as  the 
charafter  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  are 
we  to  find  the  proofs  f  Perhaps  it  is  cltar 
from  the  performance  itfelf.  Ffoni  the  firft 
line  to  the  laft  of  the  Night  ThougJbtSy  no  one 
.    .  expreiBoii 
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expreffion  can  be  difcovered  which  betiays 
any  thing  like  the  father*  In  the  fecond 
Night  I  find  an  expreffion  which  betrays 
fomething  elfe ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend; 
.one,  it  is  poffible,  of  his  former  companions; 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Whdrton's  fett.  The 
Poet  flyles  him  gay  Friend — an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incenfed  father 
to  fuch  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and 
that  being  his  fon. 

But  let  us  lee  how  he  has  iketched  this 
dreadful  portrait,  from  the  light  of  Ibrac  of 
whofe  features  the  artift  himfelf  muft  have 
turned  away  with  horror ! — A  lubjeft  more 
fkocking,  if  his  only  child  really  fat  to  him, 
than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo ;  up- 
en  the  horrid  ftory  told  of  which.  Young 
compofed  a  Ihort  Poem  of  fourteen  lines  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  which  he  did  not  think 
deferved  to  be  republilhed- 

In  the  firft  Night,  the  addrefs  to  the  Poef  s 
iuppofed  fon  is, 

Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee* 

In 
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In  the  fifth  Night--- 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftill  for  the  fublimc 
Of  life  ?  To  hang  his  airy  neft  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  pi6lure  of  the  fon  of  the  reftor  of 

Welwyn  ? 

Eighth  Night— 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  traveird  far)^ 
which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  fon. 

In  Night  five — 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarifla*s  fate. 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes. 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan *d  in  his  birth ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Night  ** 
find- 
Lorenzo  !  to  recriminate  is  juft. 
I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praifc^ 

But,  to  cut  fhort  all  enquiry,  if  ajjy  o^e 
of  thefe  paffages,  if  any  paffage  in  the  poems, 
be  applicable,  my  friend  fliall  pafs  for  Lo- 
renzo.    The  Ion  of  the  author  of  the  Night 

thoughts 
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^ougb/s  was  not  old  enough,  when  the 
Night  thoughts  wer6  written,  to  recriminate, 
or  to  be  a  feth^n  The  Night  Thoughts  were 
begun  immediately  after  the  moumftil  events 
of  J  740.  The  ijrft  Nights  appear  in  the 
Stationers'  books  as  the  property  of  Robert 
jbodfley,  in  1742.  The  Preface  to  Night 
Seven  is.  dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  The 
marriage,  in  con&quence  of  which  the  fup- 
pofed  Lorenzo  was  bom,  happened  in  April 

1732.  Young's  child  was  not  bom  till  June 

1733.  In  1740  this  Lorenzo,  this  finifhed 
infidel,  this  father^  to  whofe  education  Vice 
had  for  fbme  years  put  the  laft  hand,  was 
only  feven  years  old.  An  anecdote  of  this 
crue^  fort;^  fo  open  to  contradi6tion,  fo  im- 
ppfjible  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate? 
Thus  eafily  are  blafted  the  reputations  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo?  exclaim  the 
readers  I  have  mentioned.  If  he  was  not  his 
£bn,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  coufin  ? 

J" 

Thefe  are  queftions  which  I  do  ndt  pre- 
tend to  anfwer.     For  the  fake  of  human  n^ 
lure,  I  could  wifh  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only^ 
.    Vql.  IV.  Dd  ths 
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the  creation  of  the  Poet's  fancy.  '  That  th^ 
was  the  cafe,  many  cxpreffions  in  the  Night 
thoughts  would  feem  to  prove,  did  not  a  paf^ 
fage  in  Night  Eight  appear  to  fhew  that  he 
had  fomebody  in  his  eye  for  the  ground^ 
Work  at  leaft  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  ot 
Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  charafters ;  but  a 
writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he 
only  gives  the  initial  letter : 

Tell  not  Califta.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead. 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L — . 

The  Biographia,  not  fati«fied  with  point- 
ing out  tlie  fon  of  Young,  in  that  fon's  life- 
time, as  his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of 
its  way  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fon,  and  tells 
of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at 
Oxford  for  miibehaviour,  and  of  his  long  la- 
bouring under  the  difpleafure  of  his  father; 
How  fuch  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend 
to  illuftrate  the  Life  of  Young,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  difcover.  If  the  fon  of  the  author  of  tiwS 
Night  Thoughts  was  indeed  forbidden  his  col- 
lege for  a  time,  at  one  of  our  Univerfiti«l, 
the  author  of  Paradife  Loji  was  dilgracefiilly 
eje6led  from  the  other,  with  the  addition^ 
indignity   of   publick    corporal    corre6tion. 

From 


ii^oifi  Juvenile  follies  who  is  free  ?  Were  Na- 
ture to  indulge  the  fon  of  Young  with  a 

fecond  youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame 

...  .    •        ■     -    . 

time  the  experience  of  that  which  is  paft,  he 
would  probibly  pafs  if  differently  (who  would " 
not  ?) ;  he  would  certainly  be  the  occafion  of 
kfe  uneaiinefs  to  his  father  5 — but,  from  the 
feme  experience,  he  would  as  certainly  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  by  his  fathen 
Young  was  a  poet  5  poets  (with  reverence  be 
it  fpokeil)  do  not  make  the  befl  parents. 
Fancy  and  imagination  feldom  deign  to  floop 
from  their  heights  5  always  floop  unwilling- 
ly to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof 
from  vulgar  life, :  they  purfue  their  rapid 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  de- 
fcend  not-  to  earth  but  when  obliged  by  ne- 
celfity.  The  profe  of  ordinary  occurrences  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry. 

Yet  the  fon  of  Young  would  almofl  Iboner,- 
I  know,  pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf 
vindicated,  at  the  expence  of  his  father's 
inemory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  was  blame- 
abk  in  a  boy  to.  have  committed  them,  it  is 
iurely  praife-worthy  in  a  man  to  lamentj- 
-:       ;  D  d  2  and 
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and  certainly  not  only  unnecdTaiy  but  cruti 
in  a  biographer  to  records 

Of  Edward  Young  in  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  wa$ 
Fiel^ng's  Par/on  Adams,  Thei  origin^  of 
that  famous  painting  was  William  Young. 
He  too  was  a  clergyman  ♦  He  fupported  an 
uncomfortable  exiftence  by  tranflating  for 
the  bookfellers  from  Greek  j  and,  if  he  was 
not  his  own  friend^  was  at  leaft  no  man's 
enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  re- 
port has  gained  belief  in  the  world,  argues 
(were  it  not  fufRciently  known)  that  tlic 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  bore  fame  re- 
femblance  to  Adams, 

Of  the  Night  Thoughts^  notwithfianding 
their  author^s  profeffed  retirement,  all  arc 
infcribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names,  tie 
had  not  yet  weaned  himfelf  from  Earls  and 
Dukes,  from  Speakers  of  the  Houfe  of  Com-^ 
mons.  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Trcafury, 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  In  Night 
Eight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  hiiOft^ 
felf— 

Think 
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I 

Think  no  poft  necdfvd  th^t  demands  a  knave. 
When  late  our  civil  belm  was  ftiifting  liandsj 
So  P->-  thought ;  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  rouft  be  confefled^  that  at  the  conclu- 
(ion  oi  Night  Nine,  Weary  perhaps  of  courts 
ing  earthly  patron$,  he  tells  his  foiil. 

Henceforth 
Thy  patrcn  he,  whofe  diadem  has  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  f  Eternity  thy  prize  j 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own^ 

The  Fourth  Night  was  addreffed  by  "  9^ 
•*  much-indebted  Miife"  to  the  Honourable 
Mr,  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke;  who 
meant  to  have  laid  the  Miife  under  ftill 
greater  obligations,  by  the  living  of  Shenfiel4 
in  Effex,  if  it  had  become  vacant, 

* 

The  Firft  Night  concludes  with  this  paA 
fage— 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonidcs ; 
Or  Milton,  thee,    Ahl  could  I   reach  your 

ftrain ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonidcs  our  own  I 
Man  too  he  fung.     Immortal  man  I  fing, 
Oh  had  he-preft  his  theme,  piirfue4  the  track 

D  d  3  Which 
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Which  opens  out  of  darkncfs  into  day ! 
•  Oh  had  he  mounted  oil  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar'd,  where  I  fink,  and  fung  immortal  man^ 
How  had  it  bleft  mankind,  and  rcfcued  mc ! 

To  the  author  of  thef?  line§  Dr,  Wartoi\ 
chofe,  in  1756,  to  dedicate  his  EJ/iy  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  ofPopfy  which  attempt- 
ed (whether  jufUy  or  not)  to  pluck  from 
Pope  his  Wing  of  Fire ^  and  to  reduce  him  to 
a  rank  at  leaft  one  degree  lower  than  the  clafs 
of  •Englifh  poets.  Though  the  firft  edition 
of  this  Eflay  was,  for .  particular .  reafons, 
fuppreffed ;  another^  was  printed,  The  De- 
dication ftill  remained*  To  fuppofe  therefore 
that  Yourfg  approved  of  ^y'arton's  opinion  of 
Pope  is  not  unnatural.  ';  Yet  the.  author  of 
the  paflage  juft  quoted  woiild  fcarcely  coun-r 
tenance,  by  patronage,  fUch  an  attack  upon 
the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invQkes  as  his 
Mufe.  Part  of  Pope's  Thmi  Book  of  th? 
Odyjfey^  depofited  in  the  Mufeum,  is  written 
upon  the  back  of  a  Letter  ligngd  E.  Toung^ 
which  is  clearly  the  hand-writing  of  our 
Young.  The  Letter,  dated  only  May  the 
2d,  feems  obfcure;  but  there  can  be  little 
4pubt  that  the  friendftiip  he  requefts  was  a 

Uterarv 
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literary  one  *,  and  that  he  had  the  highcft 
literary  opinion  of  Pope. 

''  Dear  Sir,  May  the  2d. 

^^  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know 
^^  not  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
^'  calling  on  me.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
^'  much  want  that  inftance  of  your  friend* 
fhip  I  mentioned  in  my  laft;  a  friendihip 
I  am  very  fenfible  I  can  receive  from  no 
one  but  yourfelf.  I  fhould  not  urge  this 
thing  fo  much  but  for  very  particular  rea- 
ions ;  nor  can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  a  trijle  of  this  nature  may  be  of  ferious 
moment  to  me ;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes 
**  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice 
^^  about  it,  I  fhall  not  be  fo  abiurd  as  to 
^^  make  any  further  ftep  without  it.  I  know 
*'  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  to 
J^  hear  pf  you  at  your  entire  l^ifiirey 

^^  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  moft  feithful, 
*'  and  obedient  Servant, 

''  E.  Young." 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,   he  lays,  in 
Night  Seven : 

f  I  am  told  it  was  ^Prologue  to  one  of  his  Tragedies. 

D  d  4  Pope 
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Pbpe,  wh6  Cduld'ft  make  immortals,  4rt  thdtf 
dead  ? 

Either  Wartoft,  then,  dedicated  his  book  to 
a  patron  who  difapproved  its  doftrine;  or 
Young,  in  his  old  age,  bartered  for  a.dodica^ 
tion  an  opinion  entertained  of  hit  ftknd 
thnK^li  all  liiat  part  of  life  when  he  owM 
bdk  form  opinioxis. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
fhort  pai&ges,  which  Hand  almoft  together 
in  N^gbf  Four,  fliould  not  be  excluded 
They  afford  a  pifture,  by  his  own  handj 
from  the  ftudy  of  which  my  readers  may 
choofe  to  form  their  own  opiiuon  of  the  fea- 
tures of  his  mind,  and  the  complejdon  of 
his  life. 

Ah  me !  the  dire  cffc£t 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long^ 
Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice). 
My  very  mafier  knows  me  not^ 

* 

IVe  been  fo  long  remember'd,  Fm  forgot. 

When  in  his  courtier*s  ears  I  pour  my  plaint. 
They  drink  it  as  the  Nedlar  of  the  Great ; 
Ariid  fqueeze  my  hand^and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 

Twice- 
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'fwicfi-told  the  pcffcd  fpent  onflubbdrn  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  beficge. 

If  this  fong  lives,  Poftcrity  fliall  know. 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred^ 
Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  latej 
Nor  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  planned  his  fchemc 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  ftate* 

By  thefe  extraordihary  Poems,  vrritten  af- 
ter he  was  fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 
fay  fo  much,  I  hope,  by  the  wifh  of  doing 
juftice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the 
defire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known. 
He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he  pub- 
liflied  himfelf,  Tibe  Works  of  the  Author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts.     While  it  is   remembered 
that  from  thefe  h^  excluded  many  of  his 
writings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  re- 
je£led  pieces  contained  nothing  prgudicial 
to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.     Were 
every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 
publifhed,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in 
a  lefs  refpeftable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more 
defpicable  as  a  dedicator :  he  would  not  pafs 
for  a  worfe  chriftian,  or  for  a  worfe  man.— 

His 


His  dedications,  after^,  he  had  no  right 
to  ijjpjprefs.  Tkeyall,  I  believe^  fpeak,  not^ 
a  little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude^  of 
favours  received;  and  I  know  not  whether 
the  author,  who  has  once  jfolemnly  printed 
an  acknawledgement  of  a  favour,  fhould  not 
always  print  it^ 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  Afcredit  of 
Young,  as  a  poet,  that  of  his  Night  TljougbU 
ttfie  French  arie  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beaucleriy 
dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  fipd  it  in 
the  late  bcxiy  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and  that  I 
am  fbrry  to  find  It  *ere, 

Notwithftanding  the  farewell  which  he 
feemed  to  have  taken  in  the  Night  Thoughts 
of  every  thing  which  bore  the  leafl:  refem- 
blance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  po- 
litics. In  1745  he  wrote  ReJleSlions  on  the 
publick  Situation  of  the  Kingdom^  addrejfed  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcafik — ^indignant,  as  it  ap- 
pears, to  behold 

—a  pope- 
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—a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  afhore, 
And  whiftle  cut-throats,  with  thofe  fwords  that 

fcrap*d 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fuftenancc, 
^    To  cut  his  paffage  to  the  Britiih  throne, 

*  _ 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night 

thought.    Indee4  it  was  originally  printed  as 

the  conclufion  of  the  Night  Thoughts^  thouglj 

he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe's 
Devout  Meditations  is  a  Letter  from  Young, 
dated  January  19,  1752,  addrefled  to  Archi- 
bald Macaulay,  Efq;  thanking  him  for  the 
book,  which  he  fays  "  he  fliall  rjever  lay  faj: 
"  out  of  his  reaclj ;  for  a  greater  demonftra^ 
^*  tion  of  a  foijnd  head  and  a  fincere  heart  he 
**  never  faw/' 

In  1753,  when  The  Brothers  bad  lain  by 
him  abpve  thirty  years,  it  appeai'ed  upon  the 
ftage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been 
Required  by  fervjlity  of  gdulation^  lie  oiow 
determined  to  deduct  from  it  no  inconfiderable 
fum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gofoelr    To  this  fuiQ.  he  hoped 

the 
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the  profits  of  The  Brothers  would  amount. 
In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  the 
Society  were  not  lofers  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
the  play.  The  author  made  up  the  fum  he 
intended,  whidi  was  a  thoufand  pounds^ 
from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed 
was  a  profe  publication,  entitled,  The  Centaur 
not  fabulous y  in  fix  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue.  The  Conclufion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is 
defcrlbed  the  death-bed  of  the  gay^  youngs 
noble  J  ingenious  y  itctompUjhedy  and  mofi  'wretcb-- 
4d  Ahamont.  His  iaft  words  were — "  My 
"  principles  have  poifotied  my  friend,  my 
"  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my 
^  unkindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife!*' 
Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the  fame, 
or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  tp  know  two 
chara6lers  who  bore  no  little  refemblance  to 
each  Other  iri  peffe6\:ion  of  Wickednefs, 

The  Old  Man's  Relapfiy  occafioned  by  an 
Epiftle  to  Walpole,  if  it  was  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  muft  have 
been  written  very  late  in  life.     It  has  been 

feen. 
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feen,  I  am  ^old,  in  a  Mifcdlany  publifhed 
thirty  years  before  his  death.— ^In  1758,  he 
exhibited  T'be  Old  Man's  Relapfe  in  more 
than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedica- 
tor, and  publiihing  a  feroion  ^tddreffed  to  the 
King. 

The  Letter  in  profe  on  Original  Compoji- 
tiOHy  addreffed  to  Richardfon  the  author  of 
Clarijfa^  appeared  in  1759.  He,  who  em- 
ployed his  pious  pen  for  ahnoft  tlie  laft  time 
in  doing  juftice  to  the  exemplary  death-bed 
of  Addifon,  might  probably,  at  the  clofe  of 
his  own  life,  afford  no  unufeful  leflbns  for 
the  deaths  of  others. 

The  few  lines  which  ftand  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion, asfent  6y  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr^  Toung, 
not  long  before  his  Lordjhifs  Deathy  were  in- 
deed fo  lent,  but  were  only  an  introduftion 
to  what  was  there  meant  by  TToe  Mufes  latejl 
Spark.  The  poem  is  neceffary,  whatever 
may  be  its  merit,  fince  the  Preface  to  it  is 
already  printed.  Lord  Melcombe  called  his 
^ufculum  La  7'rappe. 
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^^  Love  thy  country,  wifh  it  well> 
Not  with,  too  intcnfe  a  care, 

'Tis  enough,  thiat,  when  it  fell. 
Thou  its  ruin  didft  not  fhare#' 

Envy's  cenfiire.  Flattery's  praife. 
With  unmov'd  indifference  view  ; 

Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  maze. 
With  unerring  Virtue's  cluc^' 

Void  of  ftrong  delire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  truft  no  more  ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  ftecr 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  fhbre* 

Thus  prepared,  thy  Ihorten*d  fail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increafe. 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale. 
Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace* 

Keep  thy  confciencc  from  offence^ 
And  tempeftuous  paflions  free. 

So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 
Eaiy  fliall  thy  paffage  be  ; 

Eafy  Ihall  thy  paffage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  flay^ 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee ; 

Hope  fhall  meet  thee  on  the  way  y 


-> 
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Truth  fhall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 
Mercy's  felf  fhall  let  thee  in, 
'   Where  its  never-changing  ftatc 
Full  perfeftion  fhall  begin." 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 


"  La  Trappey  the  27th  06t.  1761. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you 
^  for  your  amufement  j  I  now  fend  it  you 

*  as  a  prefent.    If  you  pleafe  to  accept  of 
^  it,    and  are  willing  that  our  friendfhip 

'  fhould  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you     * 
'  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  this  among  thofc 

*  of  your  own  papers  thaf  may  poffibly  Tee 
^  the  light  by  a  pofthumous  publication. 

*  God  fend  us  health  while  we  ftay,  and  aa 

*  eafy journey! 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 
"  Yours,  moft  cordially, 

!'  Melcombe.'' 


,  In  1762,  a  fhort  time  before  his  death; 
Young  publifhed  Refignatton.  Notwithfbnd- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  forced  from 
him  by  the  world,  criticifm  has  treated  it 

with 
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with  no  common  feverity.  If  it  fliall  be 
thought  not  to  deferve  the  higheft  praife,  on 
the  other  fide  of  fourfcore  by  whom,  except 
by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  has  praUe  been 
merited  ?  To  Refignation  was  prefixed  an  Apo-' 
logy  for  its  appearance  :  to  which  more  cre- 
dit is  due  than  to  the  generality  of  fuch  apo- 
logies, from  Young's  unufual  anxiety  that 
no  more  produftions  of  his  old  age  Ihould 
difgrace  hig  former  fame.  In  his  will,  dated 
Februaiy  1760,  he  defires  of  bis  executors, 
in  a  particular  manner^  tliat  all  his  manu- 
fcript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be 
burned,  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

In  September  1764  he  added  a  kind  of  co- 
dicil, wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  intreaty 
to  his  hpufckeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/. 
that  all  his  manufcripts  might  be  deftroy- 
ed  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  which  would 
greatly  oblige  her  deceafed/r/V;/^.'* 


<c 
cc 


It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
Worldly  friendfhips,  to  know  that  Ywng, 
cither  by  furviving  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  out- 
Jiving  their  affe6lions,  could  only  recoiled 
the  names  of  two  friends,  this  poor  woman 
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and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will ;  and  it 
may  ferve  to  reprcfs  that  teftamentary  pride, 
which  too  often  feeks  for  founding  names 
and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  did  not  blufh  to  leave  a 
legacy  to  his  "  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hat- 
*^  ter  at  the  Temple-gate."  Of  thefe  two  re- 
maining friends,  one  went  before  Young. 
But,  at  eighty-four,  "  where,"  as  he  fays  in 
^he  Centaur^  "  is  that  world  into  which  we 
<<  were  bom  ?" 

The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  houfe- 
keeper  and  a  hatter  for  the  friends  of  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts^  had  before  be- 
ftowed  the  fame  title  on  his  footman,  in  an 
epitaph  in  his  Church-yard  upon  James  Bar- 
ker, dated  1749,  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in^ 
tlie  late  coUeftion  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  houfekeeper  were  ridiculed, 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of 
novel  publifhed  by  Kidgell  in  1755,.  called 
The  Cardy  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes 
and  Mrs.  Fufby.  Kidgell  had  been  Young's 
curate. 

Vol.  IV.  Ec  In 
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In  April  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few 
attain,  a  period  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 
Much  is  told  in  the  Biographia^  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner 
of  his  burial — of  the  mafter  and  children  of 
a  charity-fchool,  which  he  founded  in  his 
parifh,  who  negle6led  to  attend  their  bene- 
fa6lor's  corpfe ;  and  of  a  bell  which  was  not 
caufed  to  toll  fo  often  as  bells  ufually  toll. 
Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here  lavifhed 
upon  things  of  little  confequence  either  to  the 
living  or  to  the  dead,  been  fhewn  in  its  pro- 
per place  to  the  living,  I  fhould  have  had  lefs 
to  fay  about  Lorenzo.  They  who  lament 
that  thefe  misfortunes  happened  to  Young, 
forget  the  praife  he  beflows  upon  Socrates,  in 
the  Preface  to  Night  Seven,  for  refenting  his 
friend's  requeft  about  his  funeral. 

After  his  death,  Dodfley  publifhed  a  novel 
called  EiizUy  of  which  I  have  been  told  tiiat 
Young  was  the  author. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  Life  will 
naturally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that, 

5  though 
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though  he  lived  almoft  forty  years  after  he 
took  Orders,  which  included  one  whole 
reign  uncommonly  long^  and  part  of  ano- 
ther, he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the 
leafl:  preferment.  The  author  of  the  Night, 
Thoughts  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
Came  to  him  from  his  College  without  any 
favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye 
when  he  determined  on  the  Church.  Td 
fatisfy  curiofity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  far  from  eafy.  The  parties  them- 
felves  know  not  often,  at  the  iiiftaht,  why 
they  are  neglefted.  The  negleft  of  Young  is 
by  fome  afcribed  to  his  having  attachied  him- 
felf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  hav- 
ing preached  an  ofFenfive  fermon  at  St- 
James's.  It  lias  been  told  me,  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patronage  of  Walpole  j  and  that^  whenevgc 
the  King  was  reminded  of  Young,  the  only 
anfwer  was,  he  has  a  ptnjton.  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following 
Letter  froni  Seeker,  only  ferves  to  fhew  us  at 
What  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  thei 
Night  Thoughts  folicited  preferment. 

E  e  2  **  Deanry 
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''  Deanryof  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 

*^  Good  Dr.  Young, 

"  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuit- 
*^  able  notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not 
*'  been  taken  by  perfons  in  power.  But 
how  to  remedy  the  omiflion,  I  fee  not. 
No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to 
his  Majefty.  And  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  only  confequence  of  doing  it 
would  be  weakening  the  little  Influence, 
which  clfe  I  may  poflibly  have  on  fome 
"  other  occafions.  Your  fortune  and  your 
reputation  fet  you  above  the  need  of  ad- 
vancement ;  and  your  fentiments,  above 
that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  ac- 
count,  which,  on  that  of  the  Public,  is 
fmcerely  felt  by 

"  Your  loving  Brother, 

"  Thos,  Cant." 

At  lafl,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1 76 1,  Clerk  of  the  Clofet  to  the 
Princefs  Dowager. 


One 
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One  obftacle  muft  have  flood  not  a  little 
in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which 
his  whole  life  panted.  Though  he  took  Or- 
ders he  never  intirely  fhook  off  Politics.  He 
was  always  the  Lion  of  his  mafter  Milton, 
pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.  By  this 
conduft,  if  he  gained  fome  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

Belides,  in  the  latter  part  oflife.  Young 
was  fond  of  holding  himfelf  out  for  a  man 
retired  from  the  world.  The  fame  line 
which  contains  oblitiis  meorum^  contains  alfo 
oblivifcendiis  &  illis.  The  brittle  chain  of 
worldly  friendfhip  and  patronage  is  broken  as 
effectually,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  length 
of  it,  as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  veflel 
which  is  failing  from  the  fliore,  it  only  ap- 
pears that  the  fliore  alfo  recedes  3  in  life  it  is 
truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world, 
will  find  himfelf,  in  reality,  deferted  as  fafl, 
if  not  f after,  by  the  world.  The  publick  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  the  vain  coxcomb  treats 
his  miflrefs — to  be  threatened  with  defcrtion, 
in  order  to  increafe  fondnefs. 

E  e  3  Young 
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Young  feems  to  have  been  taken  at  hi^ 
word.  Nptwithftanding  his  frequent  com-^ 
plaints  of  being  neglefted,  no  hand  was  reach- 
ed Quj:  to  pijU  him  from  that  retirement  of 
which  he  declared  himfelf  enamoured.  Alex-r 
ander  afligned  no  palace  for  the  refidence  of 
Diogenes^  who  boafted  his  furly  fatisfaftioi} 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftick  manners  and  petty  habits 
of  the  author  of  the  Night  ThougJjtSy  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  beft 
authority  ^-^biit  who  fhall  dare  to  fay.  To- 
morrow I  will  be  wife  or  virtuous,  or  to- 
morrow I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon 
enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper,  I  learned  that 
fhe  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reached  the 
town  of  her  abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfchamer,  a  noble  fb- 
feigner,  to  Count  Haller,  Tfcharner  fays,  he 
has  lately  ipent  four  days  with  Young  at 
Welwyn,  where  the  author  taftes  all  the 
pafe  and  pleafure  njankind  can  defire.  **  Every 
^'  thing  about  him  fhews  the  man,  each  in- 
?^  dividual  being  placed  by  rule.    All  is  neat 

"  without 
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^*  without  art.     He  is  very  pleafant  in  con- 
**  verfation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This,  and  more,  may  poffibly  be  true ; 
but  Tfcharner's  was  a  firft  vifit,  a  vifit  of  cu- 
riofity  and  admiration,  and  a  vifit  which  the 
author  expelled. 

The  attention  Young  beftowed  upon  the 
perufal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation. 
When  any  paffage  pleafed  him,  he  appears 
to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  paf- 
fages  he  beftowed  a  fecond  reading.  But  the 
labours  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Be- 
fore he  returned,  a  fecond  time,  to  what  he 
had  once  approvedj  he  died.  Many  of  his 
books,  which  I  have  feen,  are  by  thofe  notes 
of  approbation  fo  fwelled  beyond  tlieir  real 
bulk,  that  they  will  not  fhut. 

.   What  though  we  wade  iri  wealth,  or  (bar  in  fame ! 
Earth's  highcft  ftation  ends  in  Here  be  lies  ! 
And  dujl  to  duji  concludes  her  nobleft  fong  I 

The  author  of  thefe  lines  is  not  without  his 
hie  jacet. 

E  e  4  By 
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By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  (on,  it  contains 
none  of  that  praife  which  no  marble  can 
make  the  bad  or  the  foolifli  merit ;  which, 
without  the  direftion  of  a  ftone  or  a  turf, 
will  find  its  way,  fooner  or  later,  to  the  de- 

ferving. 

M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 

Edwardi  Young,  LL.  D. 

Hujus  ecclefise  re(Sfc. 

Et  Elizabethae 

{mm.  pr^nob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantiflimse 

Pio  &  gratiflimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuif 

F.  Y. 

Filius  fuperftes. 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  I 
have  been  able  to  colle6l  of  Young.  That  it 
may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  what  I 
hare  juft  tranfcribed  be  neceflary  for  you,  is 
the  fincere  wifh  of. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

Lincoln^s  Inn,  HERBERT  C|lOFT,     luTi." 

«>ept.  1750.  ■'    •/ 
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OF  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  charafter;  for  he  has  no  uni- 
formity of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces  has  no 
great  refemblance  to  another.  He  began  to 
write  early,  and  continued  long  ;  and  at  dijf- 
ferent  times  had  different  modes  of  poetical 
excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are  fome- 
times  fmooth,  and  fometimes  rugged ;  his 
ftyle  is  fometimes  concatenated,  and  fome- 
times abrupt  'y  fometimes  difFufive,  and  fome- 
times concife.  His  plan  feems  to  have  ftait- 
ipd  in  his  mind  at  the  prefent  moment,  and 
his  thoughts  appear  the  effefts  of  chance, 
fometimes  adverfe,  and  fometimes  lucky,  with 
very  little  operation  of  judgement. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  ex- 
perience improves,  and  who  obferving  their 
own  faults  become  gradually  correft.  His 
Poem  on  the  La/i  Day^  his  firft  great  per- 
formance, has  an  equability  and  propriety, 
which  he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured 
or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are 
noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is 
languid  ^  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and 
^  fucceffipn  of  images  divides  and  weakens 

the 
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the  general  conception ;  but  the  great  realbn 
why  the  reader  is  difappointed  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man 
more  thaii  poetical,  by  fpreading  over  his 
mind  a  general  obfcurity  of  facred  horror, 
that  oppreffes  diftin6lion,  and  difiiains  ex- 
predion. 

His  ftory  of  Jane  Grey  was  never  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough,  but  ^anc 
is  too  heroick  to  be  pitied. 

The  Univerfal  Pajton  is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  feries  of  Epi- 
grams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author 
intended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  pro- 
duftion  of  ftriking  diftichs  and  pointed  fen- 
tences ;  and  his  diftichs  have  the  weight  of 
fblid  fentiment,  and  his  point  the.  fharpnefs 
of  refiftlefs  truth.  His  char^flers  are  often 
feledled  with "  difcemment,  and  drawn  with 
nicety ;  his  illuftrations  are  often  happy,  and 
his  reflexions  often  juft.  His  fpecies  of  fa- 
tire  is  between  thofe  of  Horace  and  of  Juve- 
nal; he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of 
Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images. 

He 
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He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  furface  of  life; 
he  never  penetrates  the  receffes  of  the  mind, 
and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry 
is  exhaufted  by  a  fingle  perufal ;  his  conceits 
pleafe  only  when  they  furprife. 

To  tranflate  he  never  condefcended,  unlefs 
his  Parapjorafe  on  Job  may  be  confidered  as  a 
yerfions  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been 
imfuccefsful :  he  indeed  favoured  himfelf,  by 
chufing  thofe  parts  which  moft  eafily  admit 
|Jie  ornaments  of  Englilh  poetry. 

He  had  leaft  fijccefs  in  his  lyrick  attempts* 
In  which  he  feems  to  have  been  under  fome 
maHgnant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring 
%o  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only  turgid. 

In  \i\s  Night  Thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  difplay  of  original  poetry,  varie- 
gated with  deep  refle6Uons  and  jftriking  allu* 
^ons,  a  wildernefs  of  thought,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  fancy  fcatters  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verfe  could  not  be 
phanged  for  rhyme  but  with  difadvantage. 
The  wild  difFufion  of  the  fcntiments,  and 

the 
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the  digreflive  fallies  of  imagination,  would 
have  been  comprefled  and  reftrained  by  re- 
gard to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work 
is  not  exaftnefs,  but  copioufnefs ;  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded }  the  power  is  in 
the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence like  that  afcribed  to  Chinefe  Planta- 
tion,  the  magnificence  of  vail  extent  and  end- 
lefs  diverfity. 

•  His  laft  poem  was  the  Refgnaiion  \  m 
which  he  made,  as  he  was  accuflomed,  an 
experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and 
iucceeded  better  than  in  his  Ocean  or  his 
'Merchant.  It  was  very  falfely  reprefentcd  as 
a  proof  of  decaying  faculties.  There  is 
Young  in  eveiy  ftanza,  fuch  as  he  often  was 
in  his  higheft  vigour. 

His  Tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Col- 
le6tion,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens  re- 
called them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  one  favourite  cata- 
ftrophe,  as  his  three  Plays  all  concluded 
with  lavifh  fuicide ;  a  method  by  which,  as 
Dryden  remairked,  a  poet  eafily  rids  his  fcene 
of  perfons  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  alive. 

In 
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In  Bufiris  there  are  the  greateft  ebullitions  of 
imagination ;  but  the  pride  of  Bufiris  is  fuch 
as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is 
too  remote  from  known  life  to  raife  either 
grief,  terror,  or  indignation.  The  Revenge 
approaches  much  nearer  to  human  pradlices 
and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  pofleflion 
of  the  ftage :  the  firft  defign  feems  fuggefted 
by  Othello ;  but  the  reflexions,  the  incidents, 
and  the  diftion,  are  original.  The  moral 
obfervations  are  fo  introduced,  and  fo  ex- 
prefTed,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can 
be  required.  Of  The  Brothers  I  may  be  al- 
io v/ed  to  fay  nothing,  fmce  nothing  was  ever 
faid  of  it  by  die  Publick. 

It  muft  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that 
it  abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much 
accuracy  or  fele6lion.  When  he  lays  hold 
of  an  illuftration,  he  purfues  it  beyond  ex- 
pectation, fometimes  happily,  as  in  his  pa- 
rallel of  Sluickfilver  with  Pleaftire,  which  I 
have  heard  repeated  with  approbation  by  a 
Lady,  of  whofe  praife  he  would  have  been 
juftly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious,  ^ 
very  fubtle,  and  almofl  exa6l ;  but  fome- 
times he  is  lefs  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  Night 

T'hougkts, 
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Noughts,  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
that  the  orbs,  floating  in  fpace,  might  be 
called  the  clujier  of  Creation,  he  thhiks  on  a 
duller  of  grapes,  and  fays,  that  they  all 
hang  on  the  great  Vine,  drinking  the  neSlare^ 
ous  juice  of  immortal  Life. 

His  conceits  are  fometimes  yet  lefs  valu- 
able ;  in  the  Lajl  Day,  he  hopes  to  illuftrate 
the  re-aflembly  of  the  atoms  Aat  compofc 
the  human  body  at  the  Trump  of  Doom y  by 
the  colleftion  of  bees  into  a  Iwarm  at  the 
tinkling  of  a  pan. 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  ber  Mer^ 
chants  are  Princes ;  Young  fays  of  Tyre  in  his 

Merchant^ 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a  Tbrom. 
Let  burlefque  try  to  go  beyond  him* 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and 

familiar:  to   buy  the   alliance  of   Britain, 

Climes  were  paid  down.     Antithefis    is    his 

favourite.     They  for  kindnefs  hate ;  and  bectiufe 

Jhes  rights  /he's  ever  in  the  wrongs 
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His  verfification  is  his  own,  neither  his 
blank  nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  former  writers  :  he  picks 
up  no  hemiftichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  ex- 
preffions ;  he  feems  to  have  laid  up  no  ftorcs 
of  thought  or  di6lion,  but  to  owe  all  to  the 
fortuitous  fpggeftions  of  the  prefent  moment. 
Yet  I  have  reafbn  to  believe  that,  when  once 
he  had  formed  a  new  defign,  he  then  labour- 
ed it  with  very  patient  induftry,  and  that 
he  compofed  with  great  labour,  and  frequent 
revifions. 

His  verfes  are  formed  by  no  certain  mo- 
del; for  he  is  no  more  like  himfelf  in  his 
different  produflions  than  he  is  like  ptliers. 
He  feems  never  to  have  ftudied  profody,  nor 
to  have  had  any  direftion  but  from  his  own 
ear.  But,  with  all  his  defeats,  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  poet. 


MALLET. 
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OF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no 
written  memorial,  I  am  able  to  give 
no  other  account  than  fuch  as  is  fupplied  by 
the  unauthorifed  loquacity  of  common  fame, 
and  a  very  flight  perfonal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Mac-i 

gregors,   a  clan  that  became,   about    fixty 

years  ago,  imder  the  conduft  of  Robin  Roy, 

fo  fornudable  and  fo  infamous  for  violence 

and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  annwUed  by 

a  legal  abolition  5  and  when  they  were  all  to 

denominate  themfelves  anew,  the  fether,  I 

fuppofe,  of  this  author  called  himfelf  Mal- 

loch. 

F  f  2  David 
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David  Mallpch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his 
parents,  compelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High ' 
Sf  hool  at  Edinburgh ;  a  meaft  office,  of  whicj} 
he  did  not  afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But 
he  furmounted  the  dila4vahtages  pf  his  birth 
and  fortune ;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Montrofc 
applied  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  for  a 
tutor  to  educate  hijs  fons,  Malloch  was  re- 
commended ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dif- 
honoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  lent  to  fee  the 
world,  they  were'  intriifted  to  his  care ;  and 
having  conduced  them  round  the  common 
circle  of  modilh  travel?,  he  returned  with 
them  tQ  JliOndgn,  where,  by  the  influence  of 
the  family  in  which  he  refidcd,  Ije  i^jituraJIy 
gained  admiffion  to  many  perlbns  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  the  higheft  charafter,  to 
:wits,  nobles,  andftatefmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can 

*  •  .     .  !  '  ,  I  •  «... 

tiace  the  feries.     His  firft  produ6lion  was 
William  and  Margaret  *  ^  of  which,  though 

,  *  Mallet's  William  and  Margaret  was  printed  in  Aaron 
YixlV^  Plain  Dealer y  N''36,  July  24,  1724.  In  its  orU 
ginal  ffatie  it  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  laft 
edition  of  his  works. 

'         *  it 
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it  contains  nothing  very  ftriking  or  difficulty 
he  has  been  envied  the  reputation ;  and  pla- 
giarifin  has  been  boldly  chargedi  but  nevet 
proved; 

Not  idng  afterwards  he  publiftied  the  Ex^ 
t'urfion  (1728);  a  defultory  and  capricious 
view  of  fuch  fcenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy 
led  him,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him,  to 
defcribe.  It  is  hot  devoid  of  poetical  fpirit. 
Many  of  the  images  are  ftriking,  and  many 
of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant.  The  caft  of 
di£Kon  feems  to  be  copied  front  Thomfon^ 
vvrhofe  Seaforis  were  then  in  their  full  bloflbm 
of  reputation.  He  has,  Thomfon's  beauties 
and  his  faults; 

-  ■    ."    •      •  <■ 

His  poem  on  Verbal  Criticifm  (1733)  wai 

written  to  pay  court  to  Pope^  on  a  fubjc6t 
which  he  either  did  not  underftand  or  will- 
ingly mifreprefented ;  and  is  little  more  than 
an  improvement,  or  rather  expanfion,  of  a 
fragment  which  Pope  printed  in  a  Mifcellany 
long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regular 
ipoem.  There  is  in  this  piece  more  jJert- 
nefs  than  wit,  and  more  confidence  than 

F  f  3  know- 
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knowledge.    The  verfification  is  tolerabliSy 
nor  can  criticifin  allow  it  a  higher  pr^C4 

His  firft  tragedy  was  Eurydicej  a£):ed  at 
Drury-Lane  in  173 1 ;  of  which  I  know  not 
the  reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard 
it  mentioned  as  a  mean  performance.  He 
was  not  thert  too  high  to  accept  a  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neidier  of 
which  can  be  much  commended^ 

Having  deared  Iris  tongue  froni  his  na^ve 
pronunciation  fo  as  to  be  no  longer  diftin- 
guiihed  as  a  Scot,  he  feems  inclined  to  dif- 
cncumber  himfelf  from  all  adherchces  of  his 
original,  and  took  upon  .him  to  change  his 
name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  Eftglifh  Mattety 
without  any  imaginable  reafon  rf  preference 
which  the  eye  or  ear  can  difcover.  -  What 
other  proofs  he  gave  of  difrefpeft  to  his  na- 
tive country  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  remark* 
cd  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom 
Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  vkhed 

fkmiliarly,  publifhed  his  EJfay  on  Man^  but 

concealed  the  author  s  and  when  Mallet  en- 

5  tercd 
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tered  one  day,  Pope  afked  him  flightly  what 
there  was  new.  Mallet  told  himf  that  the 
neweft  piece  was  fomething  called  an  EJpiy  oH 
Marty  which  he  had  infpefted  idly ;  and  fee-* 
ing  the  utter  ittability  of  the  author,  who 
had  neither  (kiU  in  writmg  nor  knowledge  of 
his  fubgeft,  had  tofled  it  away.  Pope,  to 
punifh  his  felf-conceit,  told  him  the  fecret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  be-^ 
ing  prepared  (1740)  for  the  prefs,  Mallet 
was  employed  to  prefix  a  Lif€,  which  he  has 
written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with  fome 
afFeftation  3  but  with  fo  much  more  know-* 
ledge  of  hiftory  than  of  feience,  that  when 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marl- 
borough} Warburton  remarked,  that  he} 
might  perhaps  forget  tiiSt  Marlborough  was 
a  gener^,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Baeoh 
wa5  a  philofbpher* 

When  the  Prince  of  Wajbs  waii  driveli 
from  the  palace,  and,  fetting  himfelf  at.  the 
head  of  the  oppofition,  kept  l  fcparate  Court, 
he  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  popularity  by 
the  patronage  of  UtertittBfe,  and  made  Mallet 
his  under*fecr€taryj  With  a  falary  of  jtwo  him- 

Ff4  dred 
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drecl  pounds  a  year :  Thomfon  likewife  had 
a  penfion;  and  they  were  aflbciated  in  the 
compofition  of  the  Mafque  of  Alfred^  which 
in  its  origmal  ftate  was  played  at  Cliefden  in 
1 740  >  it  was  afterwards  almoft  whc41y  chang- 
ed by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  ftage 
at  Drury-Lane  in  175 1,  but  with  no  great 
fucccfs. 

Mallet,  in  a  fanfiliar  converfation  with 
Garricky  difeouffing  of  the  diligence  which 
he  was  then  exerting  upon  the  Life  of  MarU 
b$rdugbj  let  him  know  that  in  the  feries  of 
great  men,  quickly  to  be  exliibited,  he  Ihould 
^nd  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre.  Gar- 
jick  profefled  to  wonder  by  what  artific-c  be 
could  be  introduced  j  but  Mallet  let  him 
know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation^  he 
Ihould  fix  him  in  a  confpicuous  place.  "  Mr. 
*'  Mallet,"  fays  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
exultation,  "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for 
''  the  ftage?"  Mallet  then  confefled  that  he 
had  a  drama  in  his  hands  •  Garrick  promifed 
toaftitj  and -^i5/9-^^  was  produced^ 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  fliews,  with  ftrong  con- 

virion, 
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viftion,  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  pofthumous  renown*  Whw  he  died,  it 
was  foon  determined  that  his  ftory  fhould  be 
jdelivered  to  pofterity;  and  the  papers  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  neceffary  information 
Were  delivered  to  the  lord  Molefworth,  who 
had  been  his  favomite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molefworth  died,  the  fame  papers  were  tranf- 
ferred  with  the  fame  defign  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  in  fome  of  his  exigencies  put 
them  in  pawn.  They  then  rem^ed  with 
the  old  dutchefs,  who  in  her  will  affigncd 
the  talk  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  reward 
of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  ta 
infert  any  verfes.  Glover  rejefted,  I  fuppofe, 
with  difdain  the  legacy,  and  devolved  the 
whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had  from  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough  a  penfion  to  pro- 
mote his  induftry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dif- 
coveiies  which  he  made ;  but  left  not, 
when  he  died,  any  hiftorical  labours  be- 
hind him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  fervice  he 
publifhed  Mufiapha^  with  a  Prologue  by 
Thomfon,  not  mean^  but  far  inferior  to 
that  which  he  had  received  from  Mallet  for 

AgAtnemnon^ 
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idgamemnon.  The  Epilogue,  faid  to  be  t¥n!*» 
ten  by  a  friend^  was  compoied  in  hafte  by 
Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promifed,  which 
^as  never  ^ven.  This  tragedy  was  dedicat-* 
€d  to  the  Prince  his  mafter^  It  was  a6led  ^ 
'Dniry-Lane  in  1739^  and  was  well  recmed, 
but  was  never  revived. 

•  ■•.-•  •  -• 

r 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  Has  been  already 
4l!ientioned»  the  mafque  of  Alfred^  in  con-^ 
junftion  with  Thomfon. 

For  fome  time  afterwards  He  lay  at  r^ft* 
After  a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was 
^Amynfor  and  Ttheodora  (1747),  si  long  ftory 
in  biank  verfej  in  which  itcaiinot  bedoued 
that  there  is  copioufnefe  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, vigour  of  fentimefit,  and  imagery 
well  adapted  to  take  pofTefBon  of  the  fiancy^ 
'6iit  it  is  bknk  verfe.     The  firft  fale  was  not 

great,  and  it  is  now  lof^in  forgetfiiliiefe^ 

•       .  ..^ 

Mallet,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  perhaps  by 
I&  dependence  on  the  Pi4nce,  found*  Ms  way 
to  Boliiigbroke ;  a  man  whofe  pride  aend  pe- 
tulance made  his  kindnds^^  cRfficult  to  gaift,  or 
keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  ccmtent  to  court 

by 
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l>y  an  aft,  which,  I  hope,  was  unwiBmgly 
performed.  When  it  was  found  that  Pope 
had  clandeftinely  printed  an  unauthorifcd 
humber  of  the  pamphlet  called  the  Patriot 
Kingy  BoUngbroke,  in  a  fit  of  ufelefe  fuiy, 
refolved  to  Waft  his  memory,  and  emjfloyed 
Mallet  (1747)  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had 
not  fpirit,  to  refiife  the  office ;  and  was  re- 
warded, not  Iwig  after,  with  the  legacy  of 
lord  Bolingbroke's  works. 

•  •  •  ■ 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been 
written  during  the  oppoiition  to  Walpole,  and 
given  to  Franklin,  as  he  iKippofed,  in  peipe* 
tuity.  Thefe,  among  the  reft,  were  claimed 
by  the  will.  The  queftion  was  referred  to 
arbitrators;  but  when  they  decided  againft 
Mallet,  he  refufed  to  yield  to  the  award ;  and 
by  the  help  of  Millar  the  bookfeller  publifh^ 
cd  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  fiicccft 
very  much  below  his  expeftation. 

In  1753,  his  maf^ue  of  Britannia  was  aft* 
*d  at  -Dniiy-Lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  Ehira 
in  1763;  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 
'  ,  keepe;r 
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keeper  of  the  book  of  Entries  for  fhipS  in 
the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laA  war,  tvh&i  thcf 
nation  was  exafperated  by  ill  fuccefs^  he  was 
employed  to  turn  the  publick  vengeance 
upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  dccufatioil 
under  the  charadler  of  a  Plain  Man.  The 
paper  was  with  great  induftry  circulated  and 
difperfed ;  and  he,  for  his  feafonable  iriteiYen-^ 
tioii,  had  a  confiderable  penfion  beftowed  up^ 
on  him,  which  he  retted  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of^  his  life  hfe  went  with 
his  wife  to  France ;  but  after  a  while,  finding 
his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to 
England,  and  died  in  April  1 7  6  5  ^ 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  firfl 
wife  had  feveral  children .  One  daughter^  who 
maiTied  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Gilefiaj 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Almida^  which  was 
a6led  at  Drury-Lane.  His  fecond  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  fteward,  who 
,had  a  confiderable  fortune,  which  fhe  took 
care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands* 

His 
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His  ftature  was  idiminutive,  but  he  was 
Regularly  formed;  his  appeaiance,  till  he 
grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  fufr 
fered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
jdrefs  could  give  it.  His  converfatipn  was 
elegant  and  eafy.  The  reft  of  his  character 
may,  without  injuiy  to  his  mernqry,  fink 
into  filence* 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any 
high  clafs.  There  is  no  Ipecies  of  compo- 
sition in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  Dramas 
had  tlieir  day,  a  fhort  day,  and  are  forgotten : 
his  blanH  verfe  feems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of 
Thomfon.  His  Life  of  Bacon  is  known  as  it 
is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.  His  works  are  fuch  as  a 
writer,  buftling  in  the  world,  Ihewing  him- 
felf  in  publick,  and  emerging  occafionally 
from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep 
alive  by  his  perfonal  influence  j  but  which, 
jconyeying  little  information,  and  giving  no 
great  pleafure,  muft  foon  give  way,  as  the  fuc- 
ceflipij  of  things  produces  newtopicks  of  con* 
verfation,  and  other  modes  of  amufement. 

AKEN- 
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ji  yf  ARK  AKENSlt)^  was  born  on  M 
LVa  ninth  of  November,  1721,  at  New- 
afl:l6  u]pon  Tyne.  His  father,  Mark,  waS 
butcher  of  the  Preibyterian  feft;  his 
nother's  name  was  Mary  Lxmifdeh.  He  re- 
eived  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
jrammar-fchool  of  NeWcaftle  5  and  was  af- 
erwards  inftrudted  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  who 
:ept  a  private  academy. 

• 

At  the  age  of  eighteeh  hfe  was  feht  td 
Edinburgh,  that  he  might  qualify  himfelf 
'dr  the  office  of  a  diffehtihg  mihifterj  and  re- 
reived  feme  affiftance  from  the  fund  which 
the  Diflenters  employ  in  edudating  young 

Vol.  IV.  G%  mfin 
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men  of  fcanty  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  g( 
the  world  opened  other  fcenes,  and  prompt- 
ed other  hopes :  he  determined  to  Audy  phyfic, 
and  repaid  that  contribaticMi,  which,  bring 
received  for  a  different,  purpofe,  he  juftly 
thought  it  difhonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  refolved  not  to  be  a 
diflenting  minifter,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Diffen- 
ter,  I  know  not.  He  certainly  retained  an 
unneceffery  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he 
called  and  thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which 
fometimes  dilguifes  from  the  wcwrkl,  arid  not 
rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  pcrffefles,  an 
envious  defire  of  plundering  wealth  or  de^ 
grading  greatnefs ;  and  of  which  the  imme- 
diate tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy, 
an  impetuous  eagernefs  to;  fubvert  and 
confound,  .with  very  little  care  what  ftiall 
be  eftablifhed* 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thofe  poets  who  have 
felt  very  early  the  motioite  of  gaiius,  and 
one  of  thpfe  ftudents  who  hive  very  early 
ftored  their  memories  with  fentiments  and 
images.  Many  of  his  .performances  were 
produced   ia  his  youth;    and^  his   greatei^ 

wprk, 
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workj  H'he  Pleafures  of  Imagination  ^  appcaried 
in  1744^  I  hjiveh^ard  Dodfley,  by  whom  it 
wsus  publiihed,  relate,  that  when  the  copy 
t^s  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
being  inch  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  ^V9 
precipitately,:  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  ad^dfed  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer ;  for  this  ims  no 
every ^day  writer.  ^  .: 

/  In  1 74 1  he  wejQt  tQ.I^eydw,  in  pjirfuit  of 
medical  knowledge;  and  three  fe^s  after^ 
«irards  (May  16,  J  744)  became  do6lor  of 
phyfiok,  having,  according  to  the  cuftonj  Qif 
the  Dutch  UEuycrfities,  publifhiftd  ,a  tl^s,^  qy 
diflertation.  Thjs  fubjeft  whicj^i  hcK^ofp  was 
the  Original  and  Growth  oftheJij/^n^t^J^afpts^ 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  departed/ wit^ 
great  judgement,  from  the  opinion  then  «ftar 
blifhed,  and  to  have  deiivei*ed  that  which  has 
been  iince  confirmed  and  reoeived^ 

I 

V  j&kenfide  was  a  young  man,  warm  with 
-cwery  notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had 
been  connected  with  the  found  of  liberty, 
apd  by  an  excentricity  which  fuch  difpofitions 
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do  not  eafily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradifHon, 
and  no  friend  to  any  thing  eftablifhed.  He 
adopted- Shaftelbury '5  foolifh  afibrtion  of  tie 
efficacy  of  ridicule  for.  the  difcoveiy  of  truth. 
For  thi§  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and 
deifendeA  by  Dyfon :  Warburton  afterwards 
reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dcdi- 
catioaiotheFreethinkers..  . 


1  • 


r  « •  •    • '    ■ 


The  refult  of  ^all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcuffioa 
6f  this  idle-^ueftion,  may  be*  eafily  cpUedled. 
If  ridicule  be  applied  to.  any-pofition  as  the 
teft  of  frtith,  it  will  then  become  a  queftion 
whether  fuch  ridicule  be  juft;  and  this  can 
onjy  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth, 
as  the  iteft  of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fearing, 
one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger, 
will  be  for  a  while  equally  expofed  to  the  in- 
stable confequences  of  cowardice,  con- 
temptuous cenfiire,  and  ludicrous  reprefenta^ 
tion ;  and  the  tiue  ftate  of  both  cafes  muft 
be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whofe 
terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is  ridiculous; 
'who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  de- 
-ipifed* 
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in  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died 
before  he  had  finifhed,  he  omitted  the  lines 
which  had  given  occafion  to  Warburton's 
objeftions. 

He  publifhed,  fbon  after  his^  rieturh  from 
Leyden  (1745),  his  firfl  coUeiJlion  of  odes; 
and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patriotifin 
to  write  a  very  acrimonious  epifUe  to  Pulteney, 
whom  he  ftigmatizes,  under  the  name  of 
Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profeffion,  he 
firft  commenced  phyfician  at  Northampton, 
where  Dr.  Stonehbufe  then  pra6tifed,  with 
fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  a  ftranger 
was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him. 
Akenfide  tried  the  conteft  a  while  -,  and,  hav- 
ing deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  li- 
berty, removed  to  Hampilead,  where  he  re- 
fided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed 
himfelf  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a  man 
of  accompliftiments  like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but 
vras  flill  to  make  his  way  as  a  phyfician  j 

G  g  3  and 
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and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to 
great  exigencies,  but  that  Mr.  Dyfon,  wiA 
an  ardour  of  friendfhip  that  has  not  many 
examples,  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Thus  fuppqrted,  he  advanced  gra- 
dually in  medical  reputation.,  but  never  at- 
tained any  great  extent  of  pradlice,  or  emi- 
nence of  popplarity.  A  phyfician  in  a  great 
city  feems  to  be  the  mere  play-thir^  of  For: 
tune ',  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  totally  cafual :  they  that  employ 
him,  know  not  his  excellence  j  they  that  re^ 
j^  him,  know  not  his  deficience.  By  an 
acute  obfervcr,  who  had  looked  on  the  tranf- 
a£\:ions  of  thie  medical  wdrld  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  very  curious  book  might  be  written 
on  the  Fortune  of  Phyftcians. 

Akehfide.  appears  not  to  have  been  "want- 
ing to  his  own  fuccefs  :  ht  placed  himfdf  in 
view  by  all  the  common  methods ;  he  be-^ 
came  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  |  he  ob- 
tained a  degree  at  Cambridgfe,  anid:  W^  ad- 
mitted into  the  College  of  Phyficiaiis  $  he 
wrote  little  poetry,  biit  publifhed,  from  time 
to  timp,  medical  eflays  and  obfcrvations  3  he 
j^ecanie  phyfician  to  St.  Tlwrna^'s  JIbfpital; 

having 
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having  read  the  GuLftonian  Leibiresin  Ana- 
tomy; he  began  to  give,  for  the  Cronian 
Xe6lure,  a  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  Leam- 
.  ing,  from  which  he  foon  defifted ;  and,  in 
converfation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himfelf 
into  notice  by  an  ambitious  oftentation  of 
elegance  and  literature. 

His  Difcouffe  on  the  Dyfenteiy  (1764) 
was  conlidered  as  a  very  confpicuous  (peci- 
men  of  Latinity,  which  entitled  him'  to  the 
lame  height  of  place  among  the  fcholars  as 
he  poffefled  before  among  the  wits ;  and  he 
•  might  perhaps  have  rifen  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion of  character,  but  that  his  ftudies  were 
ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June 
23 ,   1 770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


I— 


AKENSIDE  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
jdidaclick;  and  lyrick  poe^  His  great  work 
is  the  Plcafures  of  Imagmation  -,  a  perform- 
ance which,  publiflied,  gs  it  was,  at  the  age 
^f  twenty-tliree,  raifed  expedlations,  whicljk 
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were  not  afterwards  very  amply  fatisfied.  ft 
has  undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  tq  veiy  parti- 
cular notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity 

*  •        ■ 

cJf  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  ac- 
quiiitions,  of  a  young  mind  ftored  with 
images,  and  much  exercifed  in  combining 
and  comparing  them. 

With  the  philofophical  or  religious  tenets 
of  the  author  I  have  nothing  to  ^o  ;  my  bu- 
finefs  is  with  his  poetry..  The  fubgeit  is 
well-chofen,  as  it  includes  all  iniages  that 
can  ftrike  or  pleafe,  and  thus  comprifes  every 
ipecies  of  poetical  delight.  The  6nly  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illuf- 
trations,  and  it  is  not  eafy  in  fuch  exuberance 
of  matter  to  find  the  mifidle  point  between 
penury  and  fatiety.  The  parts  feem  artifici- 
ally difpofed,  with  fufficient  coherence,  fo  as 
that  they  cannot  change  their  places  without 
injury  to  the  general  defign. 

His  images  are  difplayed  with  fuch  luxuri- 
ance of  exprefllon,  that  they  are  hidden,  like 
Butler's  Moon,  by  a  Feil  of  Light ,  they  are 
forms  fantaftically  loft  under  fuperfluity  of 
drefs.     Pars  minima  eji  ipfa  Puellafui.    The 

words 
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words  are  multiplied  till  the  feiife  is  hardly 
perceived ;  attention  deferts  the  mind,  and 
fettles  in  the  ear.  Thq  reader  wanders 
through  the  gay  difFufion,  fbmetimes  amazed, 
and  fometimes  delighted  5  but,  after  many 
turnings  in  the  floweiy  labyrinth,  comes  out 
as  he  went  in.  He  remarked  little,  and  laid 
hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  verfification  juftice  re(juires  that 
praife  fhould  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  * 
fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps  fuperior 
to  any  other  writer  of  blank  verfe  j  his  flow 
is  fmooth,  and  his  paufes  are  mufical ;  but 
the  concatenation  of  his  verfes  is  commonly 
too  long  continued,  and  the  full  clofe  does 
not  recur  with  fufficient  frequency.  The 
fenfe  is  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexture 
of  complicated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  dif^ 
tinguifhed,  nothing  is  remembered. 

1  The  exemption  which  blank  verfe  affords 
from  the  neceflity  of  clofing  the  fenfe-  with 
the  couplet,  betrays  luxuriant  and  a6tivc 
minds  into  fuch  indulgence,  that  they  pile 
image  upon  image,  omament  upon  orna- 
ment, and  are  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  clofc 

the 
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^  (cak  at  all.  Blank  yerfe  will  therefore, 
X  fear,  be  too  often  found  in  defcription 
exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in 
narration  tirefome. 

His  di£tion  is  certainly  fo  far  poetical  as  it 
is  not  profaick,  and  fo  far  valuable  as  it  is 
not  common.  He  is  to  be  commended  as 
having  fewer  artifices  of  diiguft  than  moft  of 
Ids  brethren  of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely 
cither  recalls  old  phrafes  or  twifts  his  metre. 
into  harih  inverfions.  TJie  fcnfe  however 
of  his  words  is  ftrained ;  when  be  views  the 
Ganges  from  Alpine  heights ;  that  is,  from 
mountains  like  the  Alps.  And  the  pedant 
fiirely  intrudes,  but  when  was  blank  verfe 
without  pedantry  ?  when  he  tells  how  Planets 
abfolve  thejiated  round  of  Time. 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of 
poetry  that  he  intended  to  revife  and  augment 
this  work,  but  die^  before  he  had  completed 
his  defign.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left 
it,  and  the  addition  which  Jhe  had  made,  jire 
very  properly  retained  in  the  late  colleclion. 
He  feems  to  have  fomewhat  contracted  his  dif- 
fHlion;   but  I  know  not  whether  he  has 

gained 
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gaidcd  in  dofehefs  what  hfe  has  loft  in  ipleh^ 
dor.  In  the  additional  book^  the  Tafe  tf 
Sohn  is  too  \on%* 

^ .  .  .1 

His  other  poems  arc  now  to  be  conlider- 
cd ;  but  a  fhort  confideratioti  will  di^atch 
thtita.  It  is  Jiot  eafy  to  ^efe  why>  he  adt» 
dift«d  hbnfelf  fo  diligently  to  lyrick  pbetrjr^ 
bavihg  ndthd:  the  edfe  and  airinefs  of  t^ 
Hghtcr,  nor  the  VehemdncB.  arid  devatibn  of 
the  grander  ddCi  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated 
hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  feem 
to  defert  him ;  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuri- 
ance of  expreflion,  nor  variety  of  images* 
His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inele- 
gant. Yet^uch  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that, 
having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poig- 
nancy his  Epijile  to  Curio,  he  transformed  it 
afterwards  into  an  ode  diigraceful  only  to  its 
author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  faid; 
the  fentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature, 
or  novelty ;  the  diftion  is  fometimes  harfh 
and  uncouth,  the  ftanzas  ill-conftru6ted  and 
unpleafant,  and  the  rhymes  diflbnant,  or 
liii&iKulJy  difpofed,  too  diftant  from  each 
3  other 
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other,  or  'arranged  with  too  little  regard  to 
eftablifhed  ufc,  and  therefore  perplexing  to 
the  ear,  which  in  a  fhort  compofition  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  foch  compofitions  fmgly,  can^ 
not  be  required ;  they  have  doubtlefk  brighter 
and  darker  parts:  but  when  they  are  once 
foxmd  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 
may  be  (pared ;  for  to  what  ufe  can  the  work 
be  cridci&d  that  will  not  be  read  ? 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mn 
Philip  Gray,  a  fcrivener  of  London^ 
was  bom  in  Comhill,  November  26,  17 16. 
His  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Eaton  under  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother*^ 
brothers  and  when  he  left  fckool,  in  1734, 
entered  a  peniioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cam*- 
bridgc. 

The  tranlitioii  from  the  fchool  tOithe  col- 
lege is,  to  moft  young  Icholirs,  the  time 
from  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood, 
liberty,  and  happinels;  but  Gray  feems  to 
have  been  very  little  delighted  with  acade- 
mical gratifications  5  he  liked  at  Cambridgis 

neither 
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neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fafhion  of 
ftudy,  and  lived  fuUenly  on  to  tlic  time  when 
his  attendance  on  leftures  was  no  longer  re- 
quired. As  he  intended  to  profefs  the  Com- 
mon Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about 
five  years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whofe 
friendfhip  he  had  gained  at  Eaton,  invited 
him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion* 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy; 
and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a  very  pleafing 
account  of  many  parts  of  their  journey. 
JBut  unequal  friendfhips  are  eafdy  diflblved : 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted ;  and 
Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told 
that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  we  look  however 
i?vdthout  prejudice  on  the  wprld,  we  fhall  find 
that  men,  whofe  confcioufiiefs  of  their  own 
merit  fets  them  above  the  compHances  offer*- 
vility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  aflbciation 
with  fiiperiors  to  watch  tlieir  own  dignity 
with  troublefome  and  punftilious  jealoufy, 
and  in  the  fervour  of  independance  to  exaft 
that  attention  which  they  refufc  to  pay*  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel,  and  the 
reft  of  their  travels  was  doubtlefs  more 
5  unpleafant 
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titipleifartt  to  thenl  both.  C^ray  continued  hii 
journey  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  own  little 
fortune,  with  only  an  otcafional  fervant* 

He  returned  to  England  in  ScptembcHP 
1741,  and  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
buried  his  father ;  who  had,  by  an  injudici- 
ous wajfle  of  money  upon  a  new  houfe,  fo 
much  leffened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
himielf  too  poor  to  ftudy  the  law.  He  there-* 
fore  retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  foon 
after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and 
where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inha-* 
bitants,  or  pretending  to  like  them,  he  palT* 
cd>  except  a  Ihort  refidence  at  London,  the 
reft  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr. 
Weft,  the  fon  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
friend  on  whom  he  appears  to  have  fet  a  high 
value,  and  who  deferved  his  efteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  fhews  in  his  Letters,  and 
in  the  Ode  to  Mayy  which  Mr.  Mafon  has 
preferved,  as  well  as  by  the  fincerity  with 
which,  when  Gi*ay  fent  him  part  of  Agrip- 
pinay  a  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  begun,  he 
gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  the 
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the  progrcfs  of  the.  work,  and  which  the 
judgement  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  lofs  to  the  Englifh  ftagc 
that  Agrippina  was  never  finifhed. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  feems  firfl:  to 
have  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  poetry ;  for 
m  this  year  vrere  produced  the  Ode  to  Springs 
his  ProfpeSi  of  Eaton y  and  his  Ode  to  Adver- 
Jity.  He  began  likewife  a  Latin  poem,  de 
Princlpiis  cogitandi. 

It  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mafon, 
that  his  firft  ambition  was  to  have  excelled 
in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  reafonable 
to  wilh  that  he  had  profecuted  his  defign ; 
for  though  there  is  at  prefent  fome  embar- 
raffnient  in  his  phrafe,  and  fome  hai'fhnefs  in 
his  Lyrick  nvimbers,  his  copioufnefs  of  lan- 
guage is  fuch  as  veiy  few  pofTefs  5  and  his 
lines,  even  when  imperfe6l,  difcover  a  writer 
whom  pra6lice  would  quickly  have  made 
fkilful. 

.    He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  very  little 

folicitous  what  others  did  or  thought,  and 

cultivated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his    views 

.2  without 
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VithoUt  any  other  purpofe  than  of  improv- 
ng  and  amufing  himlelf ;  when  Mr.  Mafon, 
5eing  elefted  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall^ 
wrought  him  a  companion  who  was  after* 
^srards  to  be  his  editor,  and  whofe  fondnefs 
ind  fidelity  has  kiiidled  in  him  a  zeal  of  ad- 
3iiration,  which  cannot  be  reafonably  ex-- 
peeled  from  the  neutrality  of  ^  ftranger  and 
the  coldnefs  of  a  critick* 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Walpoles  Cat ;  and  the 
y-ear  afterwards  attempted  a  poem  of  more 
importance,  on  Government  and  Educationy 
of  which  the  fragments  which  remain  have 
many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  produftion  (1750)  was  his  far- 
famed  Eiegy  in  the  Chiirch-yardy  which,  find- 
ing its  way  into  a  Magazine,  firfl:,  I  believe, 
made  him  known  to  the  publick. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about 
this  time  gave  occafion  to  an  odd  compofi- 
tion  called  a  Long  Story y  which,  though  per- 
haps it  adds  little  to  Gray's  charafter, 
was  inferted  at  the  end  of  my  preface  to  the 
late  Colle6lion, 

H  h  2  SeveraL 
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Several  of  his  pieces  were  ptiblifhed  ( 1753), 
with  defigns,  by  Mr.  Bentley>  and,  that 
they  might  in  fome  form  or  other  make  a 
book,  only  one  fide  of  each  Itaf  was  printed/ 
I  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  recom- 
mended each  other  fo  well,  that  the  whole 
impreflion  was  foon  bought.  This  year  he 
loft  his  mother. 

» 
Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  fbme  young 

men  of  the  college,  whofe  chambers  were 
near  his,  diverted  themfelves  with  difturbing 
him  by  frequent  and  troublefome  noifes. 
This  infolence,  having  endured  it  a  while, 
he  reprefented  to  the  governors  of  the  focicty, 
among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends  -, 
and,  finding  his  complaint  little  regarded,  re- 
moved himfelf  to  Pembroke-hall. 

In  1757  he  publiflied  7'he  Progrefs  of 
Poetry  and  The  Bardj  two  compofitions  at 
which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  firft  con- 
tent to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  Some 
that  tried  them  confefled  their  inability  to 
underftand  them,  though  Warburton  faid 
that  they  were  underftood  as  well  as  the 

works 
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works  of  Milton  and  Shakipeare,  which  it  is 
the  faihion  to  praife.  Garrick  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  their  praife.  Some  hardy  champions 
undertook  to  refcue  them  from  negleft,  and 
in  a  fliort  time  many  were  content  to  be 
fhcwn  beauties  which  they  could  not  fee. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that, 
after  the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour 
of  refufing  the  Jaurel,  which  was  then  be- 
ftowed  on  Mn  Whitehead. 

His  curiofity,  not  long  after,  drew  him 
away  from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  thQ 
Mufeum,  where  he  refided  near  three  years, 
reading  and  tranfcribing ;  and,  fo  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  very  little  affected  by  two  odes 
on  Oblivion  and  Obfairity^  in  which  his  Lyrick 
performances  were  ridiculed  with  much  con- 
tempt and  much  ingenuity, 

'When  the  Profeflbr  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  fays,  cocker- 
td  and  fpirited  up^  till  he  afked  it  of  lord 
Bute,  who  fent  him  a  civil  refufal ;  and  the 
place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of 
Sir  James  Lowther. 

Hh  3  '  His 
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His  coiiftitution  was  weak,  and  believing 
that  his  health  was  promoted  by  exercife  and 
change  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  jqur- 
neyjnto  Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  fo 
far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curioijs  and  elegant} 
for  as  his  coniprehenfion  w^s  aniple,  his  cur? 
riofity  extended  to  ill  the  works  of  art,  all 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments of  paft  events.  He  naturally  con-, 
trafted  a  friendfhip  with  Dr.  B?attie,  whom 
he  fpiind  a  poet,,  a  philpfopher,  and  a  good 
jhan,  The  Marefchal  College  at  Aberdeen 
pfFered  him  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Laws^ 
which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cam-» 
bridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  rcfufe. 

What  he  had  formerly  folicited  in  vain^j 
was  at  lafl:  given  him  without  folicitationt 
The  Profeflbrfhip  of  Languages  became  again 
vacant,  and  he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of 
it  from  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted, 
and  retained  it  to  his  death  3  always  defign- 
ing  lectures,  but  never  reading  them ;  unr 
cafy  at  his  neglefl  of  duty,  and  appeafing 
his  uneafinefs  with  defigns  of  reformation, 
and  with  a  refolution  which  he  believed  hinir 

felf 
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felf  to  have  made  of  refigning  the  office,  if  he 
Found  himfelf  unable  to  difchaigc  it. 

111  health  made  another  journey  neceflary, ' 
md   he  vifited  (1769)  Wefbnoreland    and' 
I^umberland.     He  that  reads  his  epiftolary 
larration  wifties,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell' 
lis  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employ-* 
nent ;  but  it  is  by  ftudying  at  home  that  w6 
nuft  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  in- 
:elligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  ftudies  were  now  near 
heir  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  fuf- 
ained  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his 
lomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medicines,  pro- 
luced  ftrong  convulfions,  which  (July  30, 
[  77 1 )  terminated  in  death. 

His  chara£ler  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as 
^r.  Mafon  has  done,  from  a  namelefs  wri- 
er ;  and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmeft  friend 
o  believe  it  true, 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  moft  learned  man 
•  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted 
'  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of 

H  h  4  "  fcience, 
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*^  fciencc,   and    that  not  fuperficiajly   but 
thoroughly.     He  knew  every  .branch  of 
hiftory,  bpth  natural  and  civil  -,  had  read 
aU  the  original   hiftorians   of  England, 
^*  France,  and  Italy ;  ^d  was  a  great  anti- 
quarian-    Criticifm^  nietaphyfics,  morals, 
politics,   mad^  a  principal  part  of  his 
ftudyj  voyages  and  travels  of  aU  forts 
'•  were  his  favourite  amufements  ^  and  he 
•^  had  ?L  fine  tafte  in  painting,  prints,  archi- 
tcfture,    and   gardenbg.     With  fuch  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  mull 
have  been  equally  inftrufting  and  enter- 
taining J  but  he  was  alfq  a  good  man,  a 
**  man  qf  virtue  and  humanity.     There  is 
•'  no  charafter  without  fome  fpcck,    feme 
••  imperfe6lioi>  >  and -I  think  the  greateftder 
^^  feft  in  his  was  an  aft?6tation  in  delicacy, 
**  or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  vifible  faflidi- 
••  oufhefs,  pr  contempt  and  difdain  q{  his 
**  inferiors  in  fcience.     Healfohad,  in  fome 
degree,  that  vyeaknefs  vvhich  difgufted  Vol- 
taire fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he 
feemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to 
^*  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
♦*  yet  he  could  not  bear  to   be  cppfidered 
H  hjmfelf  merely  as  a  man  of  letters  s  and 
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**  thoidgh  without  birth,  or  fortune,  orfta- 
tion,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  private    independent   gentleman,    who 
read  for  his  amufement.     Perhaps  it  may 
be  faid,  What  fignifies  fo  much  know- 
*^  ledge,  when  it  produced  fo  little  ?   Is  it 
**  worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no 
'*  memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be 
^^  confidered  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  to  others, 
at  leaft  innocently  employed ;  to  himfelf, 
certainly    beneficially.     His    time  pafTed 
**  agreeably ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome 
new  acquifition  in  fcience ;  his  mind  was 
enlarged,  his   heart   foftened,   his  virtue, 
ftrengthened  5  the  world  and  mankind  were 
ll^ewn  to  him  without  a  maflc ;  and  he  was 
^*  taught  to  confider  every  thing  as  trifling, 
and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wife 
man,    except  the  purfuit    of   knowledge 
**  and  pra6lice  of  virtue,  in  that  ftate  where- 
^*  in  God  hath  placed  us/' 

To  this  chara6ler  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a 
piore  particular  account  of  Gray's  fkill  m 
zoology.  He  has  remaiiced,  that  Gray's 
effeminacy  was  affefted  moft  before  tJoofe  ivhom 
ffe  did  not  wiJJ:^  to  pleafe  3  and  that  he  is  un-^ 
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juftly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his 
fole  reafon  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his 
efteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewife  be- 
lieve to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  mc,  from  the  flight 
infpe6tion  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  un- 
dertaking has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind 
had  a  large  grafp ;  that  his  curiofity  was  un- 
limited, and  his  judgement  cultivated ;  that 
he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he 
loved  at  all,  but  that  he  was  faftidious  and 
hard  to  pleafe.  His  contempt  however  is 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved, upon  fcepticifm  and  infidelity.  His 
fhort  account  of  Shaftefbury  I  will  infert. 

"  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord 
*'  Shaftefbury  came  to  be  a  philolbpher  in 
vogue;  I  will  tell  you:  firfl,  he  was  a 
lord ;  fecondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of 
his  readers  3  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone 
to  believe  what  they  dp  not  underfland ; 
fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at 
all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love  to 
"  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road 
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'^  leads  no  where;  fixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
^^  a  fine  writer,  and  feems  always  to  mean 
more  than  he  faid.  Would  you  have  any 
more  reafpns  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  the  chaim* 
^'  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners :  va- 
^^  nity  is  no  longer  interefted  in  the  matters 
^*  for  a  jiew  road  is  become  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mafon  has  added,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  though  Gray  was  poor,  he 
was  not  eager  of  money ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  veiy  willmg  to 
help  the  neceflitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
he  did  not  write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and 
tlien  correft  them,  but  laboured  every  line 
as  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  compofition  5  and 
he  had  a  notion  not  veiy  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at 
happy  moments ;  a  fantaftick  foppery,  to 
which  my  kindnefs  for  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  virtue  wifhes  him  to  have  been  fu- 
perior. 
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GRAY's  Poetry  is  now  to  bcconfider- 
cd  i  and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confefs  that  I  con- 
template it  with  lefs  pleafure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  on  Spring  has  fomething  poetical, 
both  in  tlic  language  and  the  thought ;  but 
the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the 
thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  has  of 
late  arifen  a  praftice  of  giving  to  adje6Hves, 
derived  froni  fubftantives,  the  termination  of 
participles  j  fuch  as  the  cultured  plain,  the 
dajied  bank ;  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in  the 
lines  of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring. 
The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  ftale  ^  the 
conclufion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtlefs  by  its 
author  confidered  as  a  trifle,^  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  firft  ftanza  the  azure 
Jlowers  that  blow^  fhew  refolutely  a  rhyme  is 
fometimes  made  when  it  cannot  eafily  be 
found.  Selima^  the  Cat^  is  called  a  nymph, 
with,  fome  violence  both  to  language  and 
fenfe ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when 
it  is  done ;  for  of  the  two  lines, 

What 
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What  female  heart  can  gold  dcfpife  ? 
What  cat's  averfe  to  fifh  ? 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and 
the  fecond  only  to  the  cat.  The  fixth  ftanza 
contains  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  favourite 
has  no  friend',  but  the  laft  ends  in  a  point- 
ed fentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpofe ; 
if  what  glijiered  had  been  goldy  the  cat  would 
not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  fhe 
had,  would  not  lefs  have  been  drowned. 

The  ProfpeB  of  Eaton  College  fuggefts  no- 
thing to  Gray,  which  every  beholder  does 
not  equally  think  and  feel.  His  fupplica- 
tion  to  father  Thames y  to  tell  him  who  drives 
the  hoop  or  tofles  the  ball,  is  ufelefs  and 
puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means 
of  knowing  than  himfelf .  His  epithet  buxom 
health  is  not  elegant ;  he  feems  not  to  under- 
'  ftand  th(?  word.  Gray  thought  his  language 
more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote  from 
common  ufe :  finding  in  Dryden  honey  redo-* 
lent  of  Spring,  an  expreffion  that  reaches  the 
utmoft  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove 
it  a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehen- 
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iion,  by  making  gaks  to  be  redolent  6f  joj 
and  youths 

'  Of  the  Ode  on  Adverfity^  the  hint  was  at 
firft  taken  from  O  Diva^  gratum  qua  regis 
Antium ;  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original 
by  the  variety  of  his  fcntiments,  and  by 
their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at 
once  poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by 
flight  objections  violate  the  dignity. 

^  My  procefs  has  now  brought  me  to  the 
wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonder s^  the  two  Sifter 
Odes ;  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  igno- 
rance or  common  fenfe  at  firft  univerfally  re- 
jefted  them,  many  have  been  fince  perfuaded 
to  think  themfelves  delighted.  I  am  one  of 
thofe  that  ^e  willing  to  be  pleafed,  and  there- 
fore would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the 
firft  ftanza  of  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry. 

Gray  feems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
images  oifpreading  found  and  running  water. 
A  jlream  of  mujick  may  be  allowed ;  but 
where  does  Mujick y  however  fmcotb  andjlrong^ 
aftejt  having  vifited  the  verdant  vales^  rowl 
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slogan  •  the  fteep  amain ^  fo  as  that  rocks  and 
nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  ?  If  this  be 
faid  of  Mufcky  it  is  nonfenfe ;  if  it  be  faid  of 
Watery  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car 
and  Jove  s  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  no-^ 
tice.  Criticifm  difdains  to  chafe  a  fchool- 
boy  to  his  common  places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewife  be  objected, 
that  it  is  drawn  from  Mytliology,  though 
fuch  as  may  be  more  eafily  affimilated  to  real 
life.  Idalia's  velvet-green  has  fomething.  of 
cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from 
Nature  ennobles  Art  -,  an  epithet  or  metaphor 
drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is 
too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily  compounded. 
Many-twinkling  was  formerly  cenfured  as  not 
analogical;  we  may  fay  many-fpottedy  but 
fcarcely  many-fpotting.  This  ftanza,  how- 
ever, has  fomething  pleafing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  ftanzas,  the  firft 
endeavours  to  tell  fomething,  and  would 
have  told  it,  had  it  not  been  crofled  by  Hy- 
perion:  the   fecond  defcribes    well  enough 

the 
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the  liiliverial  prevalence  of  Poetry  j  biit  1  aill 
afraid  that  the  conclufion  will  not  rife  from 
the  premifes.  The  caverns  of  the  North 
and  the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  reftdencei 
of  Glory  dind  generous  Shame.  But  that  Poetry 
and  Virtue  go  always  together  is  ati  oj^inion 
fi>  pleafing,  that  I  can  forgive  hirn  who  re* 
iblvcs  to  think  it  true. 

Tlie  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  Delphi j 
and  Egearty  and  Ilifusy  and  Meandery  and 
tallowed  fountain  and  folemn  found-,  but  in  all 
Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous 
Iplendor  which  we  wifh  away.  His  pafition 
is  at  laft  falfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and 
Peti'arch,  from  whom  he  derives  our  firft 
fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  tyrant 
power  and  coward  vice;  nor  was  our  ftatc 
much  better  when  we  firft  borrowed  the  Ita- 
lian arts.  ' 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firft  gives  a  my- 
thological birth  of  Shakfpeare.  What  is 
faid  of^  that  mighty  genius  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
not  faid  happily :  the  real  effefts  of  this  poe- 
tical power  arfr^ut  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp 
of  machinery.     Where  truth  is  fufficient  to 
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fill  the  mind,  fiftion  is  worfe  than  ufelefs; 
the  counterfeit  debafes  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindnefs,  if  we 
fuppofe  it  caufed  by  ftudy  in  the  formation  of 
his  poem,  a  fuppofition  furely  allowable,  is 
poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  Bttt 
the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  tivo  Aurfers^  has 
nothing  in  it  pecuUar  j  it  is  a  car  in  which 
any  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

T!he  Bard  appears,  at  the  firft  f^iew,  to  bg, 
as  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  afi 
imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus*  Al- 
garotti thinks  it  fuperior  to  its  original ;  and, 
if  prderence  depends  only  on  the  imagery 
and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judge- 
ment is  right.  There  is  in  The  Bard  more 
force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But 
to  copy  is  lefs  than  to  invent,  and  tlie  copy 
has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time. 
The  fiftion  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans 
credible;,  but  its  revival  difgufts  us  with 
apparent  and  unconquerable  falfehood.  In^ 
credulus  odi. 

To  feleft  a  Angular  event,  ^  and  fwell  it  tg 

a  giant's   bulk  by  fabulpus  appendages  of 
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fpeftres  and  prediftions,  has  little  difficulty, 
for  he  that  forfakes  the  probable  may  always 
find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  ufej  we 
are  afFefted  only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  im- 
proved only  as  we  find  fbmething  to  be  imi- 
tated or  declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  I'be  "Bard 
promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  flanzas    arc  too  long,  eipecially  his 

epodes ;  the  ode  is  finifhed  before  the  ear 

thas  learned  its  mafores,  and  tonfequently 

'before  it  can  receive  pleafure  from  their  con- 

ibnance  and  recurrence. 

;  •  Of  the  firft  ilanza  the  abrupt  bcgkming 
has  been  celebrated ;  btit  tedift^ical  besitides 
can  give  ptaife  only  to  the  inventor,    it  is 

"in  the  power  ^f  any  man  to  rtffti  abruptly 
Upon  his  fubje6t,  that  has  read  the  ballad  of 

*  yvhnny  Armfirong^  .     . 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland-^ 

The  initial  refemblances,  or  alliterations, 
ruin^   rutblefsj  helm  nor  hauberk^    are  below 
^the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at 
fublimity. 

'  -^  -^^  In 
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1a  the  (cCotA  ftanza  the  Bar  J  is  well  de-» 
fcribed ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the  pued^ 
lities  of  obfolete  mythology^  When  we  anp 
told  that  Cddwalto  hujb'd  the  Jlormy  mairii  and 
'(h^xModred  m^do^  huge  Piinlimnion  bow  bis 
cloud^tofd  heady  attention  recbils  from  the 
repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was 
firft  heard,  was  heard  with  fcorn^ 

The  weaving  of  the  ivinding  Jheet  he  bor- 
rowed, as  he  owns,  from  the  northern  fiards; 
but  their  texture,  however,  was  very  pro- 
J)erly  the  vvork  of  female  powerSj  as  the  art 
of  ^Ipinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  my- 
thology. Theft  is  always  dangerous  i  Gray 
has  made  weavers  of  his  llaughtered  bards^ 
by  a  .fi6ttoli  outrageous  arid  incohgruous* 
They  are  then  called  upon  to  Jf^eanie  the 
^arpi  and  weatie  the  'Woofi  perhaps  vvith  no 
great  propriety;  for  it  is  by  croffing  the 
woof  with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the  web 
or  piece  ;  and  the  firft  line  vvas  dearly  bought 
l)y  the  admiffion  of  its  wretched  corrdpon- 
dent.  Give  ample  room  and  verge  efiough.  He 
has,  however^  no  othei-  line  as  bad- 

I  i  2  th« 
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'Tlic  tliird  ftanza  of  the  fecond  ternary  is 
commended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  The 
jJcrlbnification  is  indiftin6V .  7'fjirfi  and  J9«/2- 
ger  are  not  alike;  and  their  features,  to 
make  the  imagery  perfeft^  fhould  have  been 
-difcrimihated.  'Wc  are  told,  in  the  fame 
•ftanza,  how  foivers  zx^fed.  But  I  will  no 
longer  look  for  pai'ticular  faults  ;  yet  let  it  be 
obfeiTed  that  the  ode  might  have  been  con- 
^  dueled  witdi  an  a6lion  of  better  example ;  but 
fuicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  expence 
of  thought* 

Thefe  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accu- 
mulations of  ungraceful  ornaments;    they 
ftrike,  rather  than  pleafe ;    the  images  are 
^magnified  by  affeftation ;   the  language  is 
,  labpufed  into  harftinefs.     The  mind  of  tlie 
^  writer  feems  to  work  with  unnatural  vio- 
'r  lence.  .  Double^  double^  toil  and  trouble.   '  He 
;  has  a  kind  of  ftrutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
^  Vv^alking  on  ^tiptoe.     His  art  and  his  ftruggle 
^.arc  too  vifiJble,  and  there  is  too  little  appear- 
yance  of  eafe  or  nature. 

To  fay  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be 
'unjuft :  a  man  like  him,  of  great   leai'ning 

and 
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and  great  induftiy,  could  not  but  produce 
fomething  valuable.  When  he  pleafcs  leaft, 
it  can  only  be  laid  that  a  good  defign  was  ill 
direfted. 

His  tranflations  of  Northern  and  Welfh 
Poetry  deferve  praife;  the  imagery  is  pre- 
ierved,  perhaps  often  improved ;  but  the  lan- 
guage IS  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to 
concur  with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the 
common  fenfe  of  readers  uncorrupted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
of  fubtilty  and  the  dogmatifm  of  learning, 
muft  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
honours.  The  Church^yard  abounds  with 
images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind, 
and  with  fentiments  to  which  every  bofom  re^ 
turns  an  echo.  The  four  ftanzas  beginning 
Tet  even  thefe  bones^  are  to  me  original :  I  have 
never  feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet 
he  that  reads  them  here,  perfuades  himfelf 
that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray 
written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain 'to  blame, 
and  ufelefs  to  praife  him, 
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LYTTELTON 


GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Hagley  in 
Worcefterftiire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was 
educated  at  Eaton,  where  he  was  £o  much 
diffinguifhed,  that  his  exercifes  were  recom- 
mended as  models  to  his  fchool-fellows. 

From  Eaton  he  went  to  Chrift-church, 
where  he  retained  the  fame  reputation  of  fu- 
pcriority,  and  difplayed  his  al^ilities  to  the 
publick  in  a  poem  on  Blenheim. 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.  His  Progrefs  of  Love,  and  his 
Perfian  Letters,  were  both  written  when  he 

was 
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was  very  young;  and,  indeed,  the  chara6ler 
of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both;  The 
Verfes  cant  of  fhepherds  and  flocks,  and 
crooks  dreffed  with  flowers  ;  and  the  I^etters 
have  fomething  of  that  indiftincl  and  head- 
ftrong  ardour  for  liberty  which  a  man  of  ge- 
nius always  catches  when  he  enters  die 
world,  and  always  fuffers  to  cool  as  he  paiTes 
forward. 

He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford ;  for  in  1728 
he  began  his  travels,  and  faw  France  and 
Italy.  When  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  feat 
in  parliament,  and  fpon  diflinguifhed  himfelf 
among  the  nioft  eager  opponents  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  though  his  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  Admiralty,  ajways  yoted  with 
the  Court. 

For  many  year^  the  name  of  George 
Lyttelton  was  feen  in  every  account  .of  every 
debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Con^mons.  He  opr 
pofed  the  flanding  army ;  he  oppofed  the  ex^ 
cife ;  he  fupported  the  motion  for  petitioning 
the  King  to  remove  Wajpolc*  His  ?eal  was 
confidered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  vio- 
lent,  but  as  acrimonious  and  nialijgnant; 

and 
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i|n4  when  Walpole  was  at  laft  driven  from 
his  places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his 
fripnds,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  e^iclude 
J^ytteltoi^  from  the  Secret  CommitteCt 

The  Prinqe  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
froni  St.  James's,  kept  a  feparate  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  mi- 
niftry.  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  made  his  fecre^ 
tary,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  influr^ 
ence  in  the  direftjon  of  his  conduit.  He 
perfviaded  his  mafter,  whofe  bufinefs  it  wa^ 
DOW  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance* 
his  charafler  by  patronage.  Mallet  wa^ 
jnade  under-fecretary,  and  Thomfon  had  2^ 
penfion.  For  Thon)fpn  Lytteltqn  always  re-. 
tained  his  kindnefs,  and  was  able  at  laft  to 
place  him  at  eafe. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologeti- 
cal  poem,  called  T'he  Trial  of  SeJim^  for  which 
he  was  paid  with  kind  word^,  whip h,  as  is 
common,  raifed  ^reat  hopes,  that  at  laft  were 
difappointedt 

•  •      » 

Lyttelton  now  ftood  in  the  firft  rank  of 

oppolition  J  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is 

?  not 
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Hot  eafy  to  fay  how,  to  increafe  the  clamour 
againfl:  the  miniftry,  commended  him  among 
the  other  patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the 
reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  houfe,  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a 
lampooner  fo  unjuft  and  licentious.  Lyttel- 
ton  fupported  his  friend,  and  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into 
the  familiarity  of  fo  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  mar- 
.ried  (1741)  Mifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Devon- 
fhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  the  late  loid 
Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  connubial  felicity:  but  human 
pleafures  are  fhort ;  fhe  died  in  childbed  about 
five  years  afterwards,  and  he  folaced  his  grief 
by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  to 
perpetual  foHtude  and  forrow;  for,  after  a 
while,  he  was  content  to  feek  happinefs 
again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Rich  5  but  the  experiment 
was  imfuccefsful. 


At 
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At  length,  after  a  long  ftruggle,  Walpole 
gave  way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diftri- 
buted  among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was 
made  (1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
fury ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in 
fupporting  the  fchemes  of  the  miniftry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  en- 
gage him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from 
things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in 
the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  witli  the 
help  of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  j  but  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and 
applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  great  quef- 
tion.  His  ftudies,  being  honeft,  ended  in 
convi6lion.  He  found  that  religion  was  true, 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747),  by  Obfervattons  on  the  Conver- 
Jion  of  St.  Paul'y  a  treatife  to  wliich  infidelity 
*  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious 
anfwer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  feeing,  and  cxprefled  his  pleafur6  in 
a  letter  which  deferves  to  be  inferted. 
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I  have  read  your  religious  treatife  with 
infinite  pleafurc  and  jfatisfaftion.  The 
ftyle  is  fine  and  dear,  the  arguments  clofe, 
cogent,  and  irrefiftible*  May  the  King 
of  kings,  whofe  glorious  caufe  you  have 
fo  well  defended,  reward  your  pious  la- 
bours, and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrifc, 
to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  happinefs 
which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully 
beftow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
fhall  never  ceafe  glorifying  God,  for  havinj 
endowed  you  with  fiich  uleful  talents,  ani 
**  giving  me  fo  good  a  fon. 

"  Your  affeftionate  father^ 

"  Thomas  Lyttel'fon:^* 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751)^  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's 
title  with  a  large  eftate,  which,  though  per- 
haps he  did  not  augment,  he  Was  careful  to 
adorn,  by  a  houfe  of  great  elegance  and  ex- 
J)ence,  and  by  great  attention  to  the  decora- 
tion of  his  parkk 


As 
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As  he  Continued  his  exCTtions  in  parlia- 
ment, he  was  gradually  advancing  his  daim 
to  prdfit  and  preferment;  and  accordingly 
was  made  in  time  (1754)  cofferer  and  privy 
cotinfeHor:  this  place  he  exchanged  next 
year  for  the  great  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
Exchcquar;  an  office,  however,  thatrequir- 
"ed  foMe  qualifications  which  he  foon  per- 
c^ved  himfelf  to  want. .    . 

The  year  after,  his  curioiity  led  him  into 
Wdes ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account, 
.perfiaps  rather  with  too  much  affe6lation  of 
deliglit,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom 
he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable 
than  he  feems  to  have  deferved,  and  whom, 
having  once  efpoufed  his  intereft  and  fame, 
he  tiw^ver  was  perfuaded  to  difown.  Bower, 
whatever  was  his  iftoral  charafler,  did  not 
want  abilities ;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  uni-- 
verfal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  feems, 
the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  ground ;  at 
laft,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he 
fallied  out  upon  his  adverfaries,  and  his  ad- 
verfaries  retreated- 

Abuot 
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About  tliis  time  Lyttelton  publilhed  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead^  which  were  very  eager- 
ly read,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
feems,  of  leifure  than  of  ftudy,  rather  effu- 
lions  tlian  compofitions.  The  names  of  liis 
perfons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anti- 
cipate their  converfation ;  and  when  they 
have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  con- 
clufion.  He  has  copied  Fenelon  moK  than 
Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  firft  publilhed,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  Critical  Revie^joersi 
and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  gratitude, 
returned  his  acknowledgements  in  a  note 
which  I  have  read;  acknowledgements  either 
for  flattery  or  juftice. 

* 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign, 
the  inaufpicious  commencement  of  the  war 
made  the  diflblution  of  the  mini^ry  xmavoid- 
able,  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  lofing  his  em- 
ployment, with  the  reft,  was  recompenfed 
with  a  peerage ;  and  refted  from  political  tur- 
bulence in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  • 


His 
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His  laft  literary  produftion  was  his  Hip 
tory  of  Henry  the  S.econdj  elaborated  by  the 
fearches  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years, 
and  publiihed  with  fuch  anxiety  as  only  va- 
nity can  diftate^ 

The  ftory  of  this  publication  is  remark- 
able. The  whole  work  was  printed  twice 
over,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and 
many  fheets  four  or  fiv6  times.  The  book- 
fellers  paid  for  the  firft  impreflion  ;  but  the 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the  prefs 
were  at  the  expcnce  of  the  author,  whofe 
ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  have  coft 
him  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds.  He  began 
to  print  in  ^-JSS-  Three  volumes  appeared 
in  1764,  a  fecond  edition  of  them  in  1767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclufion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  confi- 
derable  abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  perfuade 
Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that 
he  was  maftdr  of  the  fecret  of  punftuation ; 
and,,  as  fear  begets  credulity,   he  was  em- 

Vol.  IV.  Kk  ployed. 
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ployed,  I  kiiow  not  at  what  price,  to  point 
the  pages  of  Hejiry  the  Secojid:  The  book 
was  at  laft  pointed  and  printed,  and  fent  in- 
to the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for  his 
copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  Foin- 
ter^  he  probably  gave  the  reft  away ;  for  he 
was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  tlie  Hiftoryto  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  difcarded ; 
and  the  fuperintendence  of  typography  and 
punftuation  was  committed  to  a  man  ori- 
ginally a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by 
the  ftyle  of  Dr..  Saunders,  Something  un- 
common was  probably  expe6led,  and  fbme- 
thing  uncommon  was  at  laft  done ;  for  to 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Saunders  is  appenaed, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  feen  before,  a  lift 
of  errors  of  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  muft 
be  an  end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the 
appearance  of  a  ftrong  or  of  a  healthy  man  • 
he  had  a  flender  uncompafted  frame,  and  a 
meagre  face :  he  lafted  however  fixty  yeai's, 
and  then  was  feized  with  his  laft  illnefs.  Of 
his  death  a  very  affe£ting  and  inftru6tive  ac- 
count 
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count  has  been  given  by  his  phyfician, 
which  will  fpare  mc  the  talk  of  his  moral 
chara6ler, 

"  On  Sunday  evening  the  fymptoms  of 

/'  his  lorclfhip's  cliforder,  which  for  a  week 

"  pall  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  ap- 

*'  pearance,  and  his  lordfhip  believed  him- 

/'  felf  to  be  a  dying  man.     From  this  time 

"  he  fuffercd  by  reftlefliiefs  rather  than  pain; 

"  though  his  neives  were  apparently  much 

*'  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never  feem- 

"  ed    ftronger,    when    he   was   thoroughly 

*^  awake. 


*^  His  lordihip's  bilious  and  Jiepatlc  com- 
plaints feemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
pected, mournful  event;  his  long  want  of 
fleep,  whether  the  confequence  of  the  irri- 
tation in  tlie  bowels,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kind,  ac- 
counts for  his  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  for  his 
death,  very  funiciently. 
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''  Though  his  lordlliip  wiflied  his  ap- 
*'  proaching  diflblution  not  to  be  lingering, 
*^  he  waited  for  it  with  rcfignation.     He 

K  k  2  ''  iaid, 
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faid,  *  It  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  im- 
fery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life; 
yet  he  was  eafily  perfuaded,  for  the  fatif 
faflion  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thinj 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  h( 
"  had  been  remarkably  better,  and  we  wen 
"  not  without  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
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On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon,  his  lordfhip  fent  for  me,  and  faic 
^*  he  felt  a  great  huixy,  and  wifhed  to  hav( 
"  a  little  converfation  with  me  in  order  tc 
"  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
^'  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  good- 
"  nefs  had  fo  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious 
^'  ipring.  *  Dodtor,*  faid  he,  *  you  ftiall  be 
"  my  confeflbr :  when  I  firft  fet  out  in  the 
**  world,  I  had  friends  who  endeavoured  tc 
ihake  my  belief  in  the  Chriflian  religion. 
I  faw  difficulties  which  flaggercd  me  3  but 
I  kept  ray  mind  open  to  convi6lion.  The 
evidences  and  doftrines  of  Chriflianity, 
*'  ftudied  with  attention,  made  me  a  mofl 
firm  and  perfuaded  believer  of  tlie  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule  of 
my  life, 'and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  fii- 
f*  ture  hopes.      I  have  erred  and  finned; 

1'  but 
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**  but  have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any 
**  vicious  habit.  In  politicks,  and  publick 
"  life,  I  have  made  publick  good  the  rule  of 
"  my  conduft.  I  never  gave  counfels  which 
"  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  beft.  I 
^  have  feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the 
"  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  defignedly.  I 
"  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do 
*^  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for 
*^  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  un- 
*'  juji  defigns  upon  any  perfon  whatfoever/ 

"  At  another  time  he  faid,  ^  I  muft  leave 
*'  my  foul  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before 
*^  this  illnefs ;  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient 
f^  time  for  folicitude  about  any  thing/ 

*'  On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of 
*^  death  came  on,  he  faid,  '  I  fhall  die; 
**  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault/  When 
lord  and  Jady  Valentia  came  to  fee  his  lord- 
fhip,  he  gave  them  his  folemn  benedic- 
tion, and  faid,  '  Be  good,  be  virtuous, 
my  lord ;  you  muft  come  to  this/  Thus 
he  continued  giving  his  dying  benediftion 
to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning 
'  a  lucid  interval  gave  fome  fmall  hopes, 
3  ''  but 
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"  but  thfife  vanifhed  in  the  evening;  andiv 
"  continued  dying,  but  with  veiy  little  un- 
**  ealincfs,  till  Tuefday  morning,  Auguft  22 
"  when  between  feven  and  eight  o'clock  h( 

*^  expired,  almoft  without  a  groan.*' 

■ 

His  lordfhip  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  aivJ 
the  following  infcription  is  cut  on  the  fide  oi 
his  lady's  monument : 

**  This  unadorned  ftone  was  placed  here 

*'  By  the  particular  defire  and  exprefs 
*^  direftions  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 

"  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 
•^  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773,  aged  6^.*' 


Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of 
a  man  of  literature  and  judgement,  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  verfification.  They  have 
nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and  little  to  be  ad- 
mired. Of  his  Progrefs  of  Love ^  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  blame  to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.  His 
blank  verfe  in  Blenheim  has  neither  much 
force  nor  much  elcgaiice.  His  little  per- 
formances, whether  SongG  or  Epigrams,  are 
fometimcs  Ipritely,   and   fometimes  infipid. 

His 
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His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  fmooth  equabi- 
lity, which  cannot  much  tire,  becaufe  they 
are  ftiort,  but  which  feldom  ekvsfes  or  fur- 
prizt's.  But  from  this  cenfure  ought  to  be 
excepted  \{\sjidvice  to  Belinda,  which,  though 
for  the  mofi:  part  written  when  he  was  very 
young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pni- 
dencc,  very  elegantly  and  vigoroufly  ex- 
prefTed,  and  fhews  a  mind  attentive  to  life, 
and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cuUJvation 
n:i;rht  have  n^.ifcd  to  excellence. 
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